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PREFACE. 


This  little  History  of  Rome  has  been  drawn  up  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  young  student  a  brief  but  fair 
picture  of  the  origin,  growth,  development,  and  decay  of 
the  RomaiT  state.  The  early  or  mythical  period,  which 
has  been  passed  over  entirely  by  at  least  one  modem 
historian,  could  not  be  altogether  omitted  in  a  book  of 
this  kind,  partly  because  legendary  tales  are  always 
sj:)ecially  ajtx'acuve  to  the  imagination  of  the  young, 
partly  because  they  show  in  what  light  the  Romans 
themselves  viewed  their  own  early  history,  and  lastly 
because,  though  the  mythical  or  legendary  character  may 
be  fully  admitted,  they  nevertheless  contain  many  traits 
revealing  to  us  the  social,  religious,  and  political  life  of 
the  early  Romans,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  know- 
ledge of  those  legends  is  absolutely  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  numerous  allusions  to  them  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  poetical  productions  of  modern  nations. 

The  later  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  subsequent 
to  the  reign  of  Commodus,  appeared  unsuitable  for  very 
young  people,  for  with  few  exceptions  it  is  only  a 
history  of  Avretched  and  contemptible  despots,  containing 
little  th«l   cMii  benefit  oi   elevate  vounij  minds.     Hence 
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that  part  of  the  history  has  been  briefly  characterised 
only  in  a  few  broad  outlines,  showing  the  rapid  decline 
and  final  dissolution  of  the  once  mighty  fabric  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  is  hoped  that  this  little  volume, 
like  its  companion,  the  "History  of  Greece  for  Jmiior 
Classes,"  may  be  found  a  suitable  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  larger  Histories  of  Rome  which  have  been 
produced  in  this  and  other  counti'ies  during  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  yeai'S. 

L.a 

Lo^'Doy,    Awjust   1876. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  history  of  Rome  diifers  from  that  of  most  other 
nations,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  history  of  a  single  city, 
which,  at  first  small  and  insignificant,  gi-adually  extended 
its  dominion  and  imposed  its  laws  not  only  ui)on  Italy, 
but  upon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
city  of  Rome  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Roman 
history  was  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  Empire ;  and  a 
more  gigantic  system  of  power  centred  in  a  single  city, 
the  world  has  never  seen.  As  she  extended  her  conquests, 
she  at  first  also  extended  her  constitution,  though  in  a 
modified  form,  to  the  conquered  peoples  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  her  franchise  ;  but  this  plan  was  soon  given  up, 
and  the  conquered  nations  were  reduced  one  after  another 
to  the  condition  of  subjects,  having  to  bear  all  the  burdens 
of  the  state,  without  enjoying  the  privileges  of  citizens. 
Such  a  system  was  fraught  with  very  many  dangers,  and 
ultimately  led  to  teriible  wars  by  which  the  city  was 
forced  in  the  end  to  concede  the  rights  of  citizenship  to 
the  whole  of  Italy, 

Rome  was  originally  one  of  a  number  of  small  to^v^ls 
ill  Latium,  a  district  on  the  west  coast  of  Central  Itiily, 
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and  its  inhabitants  of  coui^se  were  Latins.  These  Latins 
again  were  only  one  of  tlie  many  tribes  inhabiting  the 
whole  of  Central  Italy,  all  of  them  closely  allied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  as  is  stDl  manifest  from  the  gi'eat 
resemblance  subsisting  between  the  language  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  dialects  of  the  nations  of  Central  Italy,  especially 
the  Latin,  which  is  the  best  known  among  them.  This 
resemblance  is  in  fact  so  great  that  it  is  clear  there  must 
have  been  a  time  when  the  Greeks  and  Italians  were 
united  as  one  nation  speaking  the  same  language.  The 
Central  Italians,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  belong 
to  the  great  Aiyan  family  of  nations,  who  immigi-ated 
into  Europe  from  the  East ;  and  on  their  aiTival  one 
branch  occupied  the  ])eninsula  of  Greece,  while  the  other 
proceeded  to  Italy,  which  they  appear  to  have  entered 
from  the  north.  In  their  new  country  they  again  separ- 
ated into  several  branches  which  became  afterwards 
kno^vn  by  the  names  of  Umbrians,  Sabellians,  Latins, 
Oscans,  etc.,  and  whc^e  languages  diftered  from  one 
another  only  as  dialects. 

But  besides  these  Centml  Italians,  we  meet  in  Italy 
with  other  nations,  such  as  the  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  at 
first  occupying  the  plains  of  Lombi\rdy,  but  afterwards 
settled  in  Tuscany  or  Etruria,  which  derives  its  name 
from  them.  They  appear  to  have  been  pushed  south- 
wards and  across  the  Apennines  by  swarms  of  Gauls  de- 
scending from  the  Alps  and  conquering  the  countiy 
between  those  mountivins  and  the  Ai>ennines.  The 
south-east  of  Italy,  moreover,  was  inhabited  by  a  race 
called  Iap}'ges,  probably  the  earliest  immigrants  into  the 
peninsula,  who  had  been  pushed  to  the  southern  extremity 
by  subsequent  immigrants.  The  most  recent  inquiries 
have  shown  that  all  these  nations,  including  even  the 
Etruscans,  about  whom  so  many  wild  conjectures  have 
been  formed,  belonged  to  the  Aryan  race. 

But  in  addition  to  these,  the  southern  coasts  of  Italy 
were  covered  ^dth  Gi-eek  colonies,  whence  that  pai't  of 
the  peninsula  is  sometimes  called  Great  Greece  (Magna 
Grwcia).     Hence,  in  si)ite  of  all  appearances  to  the  con 
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tTaiy,  the  wliole  of  Italy,  incl\Tdiag  Etruria  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  was  inhabited  by  nations  belonging  to  one  and  the 
same  gi-eat  race,  whose  original  home  appeai-s  to  have 
been  in  the  north-west  of  India.  Their  arrival  in  Eiiix)pe, 
which  must  have  been  very  gi-adual,  and  have  occupied 
a  long  period  of  time,  may  be  assigned  in  a  general  way 
to  the  year  2000  before  the  Chi'istian  era. 


PLAN   OF   THE  CITY    OF    ROMR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FROM    THE    FOUNDATION    OF    THE    CITY    OF    ROME    TO    THE 
ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE   REPUBLIC. 

B.C.  753  TO  B.C.  509. 


In  treatini?  of  tlie  eai-liest  history  of  Rome,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  Avith  mere  legends,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  other  nations  whose  history  pretends  to  go 
much  further  back  than  tiicir  written  literature.  In  the 
case  of  Rome  the  legend.aiy,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  the 
artificial  character  of  its  early  history  may  be  inferred  all 
the  more  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  B.C.  390,  when 
Rome  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  most  of  the 
ancient  historical  records  perished,  and  had  to  be  restored 
;is  far  as  possible  from  oral  traditions  and  legends.  This 
legendary  part  might  therefore  be  passed  over  altogether, 
were  it  not  that  the  legends  were  believed  by  the  Romans 
themselves,  and  are  so  much  interwoven  with  the  subse- 
quent literature  not  only  of  the  Romans,  but  of  nearly  all 
the  nations  of  Eiirope,  that  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  havt 
some  general  knov/ledge  of  them.  Moreovei",  although 
the  events  themselves  recorded  in  the  legends  may  have 
no  historical  foundation,  they  yet  enable  us  every  now 
and  then  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  social,  moral,  and  re- 
lig:ious  condition  of  the  pcoj^le,  or  at  least  of  the  light  in 
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which  the  Romans  themselves  viewed  their  earlv  history, 
■which  itself  is  a  matter  of  no  small  interest.  We  shall 
therefore  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  earliest  or  legendary 
history  of  Kome,  adding,  where  necessary,  a  few  remarks 
pointing  out  what  must  be  regarded  as  fable,  and  what 
may  be  supposed  to  convey  some  historical  truth. 

The  story  about  the  foundation  of  Rome  runs  as 
follows  :  uEneas,  one  of  the  Trojan  heroes,  is  said,  after 
the  destruction  of  his  native  city  by  the  Greeks,  io  have 
aiTived  in  Italy  with  a  number  of  followers,  to  have 
founded  the  to^vTi  of  LaA^inium  in  Latium,  and  to  have 
thus  become  the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  kings.  Ascan- 
ius,  his  son  and  successor,  founded  the  city  o^  Alba  Longa^ 
which  henceforth  became  the  seat  of  government,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  thirty 
Latin  towns.  Procas,  one  of  its  last  kings,  at  his  death 
left  two  sons,  Xumitor  and  Amulius.  The  former,  being 
the  elder,  succeeded  his  father,  but  Amulius  rebelled 
against  his  brother,  drove  him  from  the  throne,  and  in 
order  to  secure  his  unjust  possession  of  it,  ordered  the 
son  of  Numitor  to  be  put  to  death,  and  then  compelled 
the  daughter,  Rhea  Silvia,  to  become  a  vestal  vii-gin, 
whereby  she  was  obliged  to  remain  unmarried.  But  by 
the  god  Mars  she  became  the  mother  of  twin  sons, 
Romulus  and  Remus.  Thereupon  Amulius  caused  her  to 
be  killed,  and  her  infants  to  be  thrown  into  the  river 
Tiber.  The  river  at  the  time  happened  to  have  over- 
flowed its  banks,  so  that  after  a  short  time,  when  the 
watere  subsided,  the  basket  containing  the  babes  re- 
mained standing  on  dry  land.  There  they  were  suckled 
by  a  she-wolf,  and  fed  by  a  woodpecker,  until  they  were 
found  by  the  shepherd,  Faiistulus,  who  took  them  to  his 
wife,  Acca  Laureiitisi.  When  the  boys  had  gi^own  up  to 
manhood,  they  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery 
and  their  noble  bearing  :  by  an  accident  they  became 
acquainted  with  their  own  history,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  comrades  drove  Amulius  from  his  usui-j^ed 
throne,  which  was  now  res^^ored  to  their  gi-andfather 
Numitor. 
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This  being  accomplished,  they  resolved  to  build  a  town 
on  the  Palatine  hill  near  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
saved.  When  the  new  tovni  was  linished,  a  dispute  arose 
as  to  which  of  the  two  brothers  should  ofive  it  its  name ; 
from  words  it  came  to  blows,  and  Eomulus  slew  his 
brother.  In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
Komulus  opened  an  asylum,  inviting  all  and  sundry  to 
come  and  settle  in  the  new  place.  Vagabonds  of  every 
description  came,  and  all  were  welcome.  But  as  there 
were  no  women  among  them,  the  population  would  soon 
have  died  out,  and  in  order  to  prevent  this,  Romulus 
applied  to  the  neighbouring  communities  of  Latins  and 
Sabines  to  obtain  wives  for  his  subjects.  This  request 
was  scornfully  rejected,  and  Romulus  then  resolved  to 
obtain  by  a  cunning  device  what  had  been  refused  to  his 
fair  demand.  He  invited  the  neigh1)ouring  tribes  to  a 
festivid  to  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god  Neptune; 
and  while  the  strangers  were  witnessing  the  games,  the 
Romans  suddenly  seized  theii'  daughters  and  carried  them 
by  force  to  their  homes.  To  avenge  this  outrage,  the 
Latins  and  Sabines  took  up  arms  against  Rome.  The 
former  were  easily  defeated,  but  during  the  heat  of  the 
fight  with  the  Sabines,  the  Sabine  women  threw  them- 
selves between  the  combatants,  imploring  them  to  desist 
from  destroying  one  another,  and  declared  themselves 
willing  to  remain  with  their  new  husbands.  A  peace 
was  then  concluded,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Romans  and  Sabines  should  thenceforth  form  only  one 
state,  but  that  each  nation  shoidd  retain  its  own  king. 
The  Sabines  then  under  their  king,  2'itus  Tatius,  built  a 
new  town  for  themselves  on  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal 
hnis,  near  that  of  the  Romans.  The  two  nations  for  a 
time  lived  in  happy  peace  and  concord ;  but  not  long 
after,  Titus  Tatius  was  killed  during  a  sacrifice  at 
Lanuvium,  after  which  Romulus  alone  reigned  over  both 
Romans  and  Sabines. 

Soon  after  this,  Romulus  became  involved  in  wars 
against  Fidenae  and  the  Etiniscan  to^vn  of  Yeii,  in  both 
of  which  he  was  successful,  the  Veientines  being  even 
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compelled  to  give  up  a  portion  of  their  territory  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  After  a  reign  of  thirtj^-eigl^.t 
years,  from  B.C.  753  to  B.C.  716,  he  was  removed  from 
the  earth  in  as  marvellous  a  manner  as  that  in  which 
he  had  come  into  it ;  for  one  day,  while  he  was  re  %-iewing 
hLs  troops,  hLs  father  Mars  descended  in  a  tempest  and 
bore  him  up  into  heavem  He  was  ever  after  woi-shipped 
as  a  god  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  and  regarded  as 
the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  city  he  had  founded.  ''^ 

Such  Ls  the  legendary  account  of  the  life  and  reign  of 
Romulus ;  but  the  Romans  at  all  times  looked  upon  him 
not  only  as  the  founder  of  their  city,  but  also  as  the 
author  of  the  gi-oundwork  of  their  political  institutions. 
Hence  he  is  said  to  have  divided  his  peojile  into  three 
tribes,  the  Ra nines ^  Titles,  and  Lue.eres,  each  -tribe  into 
ten  Curixe,  and  each  Curia  into  one  hundred  gentes  or 
clans.  The  senate  or  council  of  elders,  originally  said  to 
have  consisted  of  one  hundred  membei-s,  was  increased  to 
two  hundred,  when  the  Sa bines  or  Tities  (from  Titus) 
were  incorjx)rated  with  the  state.  The  Luceres,  however, 
were  certainly  not  formed  by  Romulus,  but  were  added 
at  a  later  time  when  the  senate  was  increased  to  three 
hunch'ed  members,  which  for  a  long  time  after  remained 
its  normal  number.  ^ 

Besides  the  sovereign  people  thus  organised  into  ti^ibes, 
curiae,  and  gentes,  there  existed  in  the  earliest  times  two 
other  classes,  the  clients  and  the  slaves.  The  former 
were  retainers  of  certain  families  or  clans,  and  the  persou 
to  whom  a  client  was  attached  was  called  his  patron 
{jxitronus^  from  2:>ater,  a  father),  which  shows  that  the 
relation  subsisting  between  a  client  and  his  patron  re- 
sembled that  Ijetween  a  father  and  his  som  The  plebeians, 
or  the  commons  of  Rome,  did  not  exist  in  those  early 
times,  unless  the  clients  be  regarded  as  plebeians,  as  is 
done  by  some  historians. 

After  the  death  of  Romulus,  a  whole  year  passed  away 
without  a  successor  being  elected,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  government  was  conducted  by  the  senate.  At  length 
the  Ramnes  or  Ronians  chose  from  among  the  Sabine-s 
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Numa  Pompilius  of  Cures,  a  man  renowned  for  his  piety 
and  wisdom.  The  legr-nd  represents  him  as  the  founder 
of  all  the  great  religions  institutions,  just  as  Romulus  is 
described  as  the  author  of  the  political  organisation  of  the 
state.  Numa's  reign  was  a  period  of  uninterrupted  peace, 
during  which  the  people  were  engaged  in  the  peaceful 
j)ursuit  of  agriculture  and  in  the  worship  of  the  gods.  In 
all  he  did  the  king  was  supported  by  the  counsels  of  the 
nymph  Egeria,  with  M^hom  he  had  interviews  in  a  sacred 
grove  near  Aricia.  The  tirst  thing  he  did  was  to  build  a 
Temple  of  Janus,  which  remained  closed  throughout  his 
reign,  a  sign  that  Rome  was  at  peace  with  all  her 
neighbours.  He  then  instituted  the  seA'^eral  orders  of 
priests,  as  the  flamines,  priests  devoted  to  the  special 
service  of  the  gods  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus,  the 
vestal  virgins,  and  the  salii  or  dancing  priests  of  Mars. 
He  next  appointed  the  college  of  augurs  (augures), 
consisting  of  four  members,  whose  business  it  was  to 
ascertain  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  gods  by  observing 
the  flight  of  birds  in  the  air  and  their  manner  of  feeding. 
The  college  oi  pontiffs  (pont'Jices),  lastly,  consisting  of  four 
members,  headed  by  a  fifth  called  the  ponti/ex  maximus, 
j)Ossessed  most  extensive  j)owers  in  all  matters  connected 
w^itli  religion.  After  having  thus  regulated  religion  and 
all  its  numerous  rites  and  ceremonies,  Numa  Pompilius 
died  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  from  B.C.  715  to 
672. 

The  story  of  this  king  is  quite  as  mythical  as  that  of 
Romulus ;  the  religious  institutions  ascribed  to  him  had 
no  doubt  existed  among  the  Latins  and  Sabines  from 
time  immemorial,  as  is  clear  even  from  the  legends  about 
his  predecessor.  The  religion  of  the  Romans,  like  that  of 
the  Greeks,  was  only  an  offshoot  of  the  religion  of  the 
great  Aryan  race,  and  consisted  originally  in  the  worship 
of  the  various  powers  manifested  in  nature,  such  as  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  with  the  various 
forces  displayed  in  them.  But  in  later  times  that  simple 
worship  of  nature  was  corrupted  by  foreign  influences, 
especially  by  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  for  the  Romans 
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themselves  had  scarcely  anything  that  can  be  called  mytho- 
logy- 
After  the  death  of  Numa  Pompilius  the  Romans  chose 
Tullus  Hostllius,  who  belonged  to  the  Ramnes,  for  their 
king.  His  reign,  extending  from  B.C.  672  to  640,  is  de- 
scribed as  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  Niima,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  neglected  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  to 
have  been  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  his  neighbours. 
The  first  of  these  wars  was  waged  against  Alba  Longa,  in 
consequence  of  certain  acts  of  violence  for  which  reparation 
was  refused  by  that  city.  The  contest  between  the  two 
little  states  remained  for  a  long  time  undecided,  until  at 
length  the  commanders  arranged  that  the  dispute  should 
be  determined  by  a  combat  of  three  Roman  brothers  called 
the  Horatii,  with  three  Alban  brothers  called  the  Curiatii, 
^who  happened  to  be  serving  in  their  respective  armies  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  conquering  party  should  rule 
over  the  vanquished.  When  the  tlii-ee  champions  of  each 
party  met,  two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed,  while  all  the 
three  Curiatii  were  indeed  wounded  but  still  able  to  fight. 
The  surviving  Horatius  then  took  to  flight,  and  the  three 
Curiatii  jnirsued  him  at  such  intervals  as  their  wounds 
permitted.  This  was  what  Horatius  had  foreseen,  and 
turning  round,  he  slew  them  one  after  another.  It  was 
thus  decided  that  Rome  should  rule  over  Alba.  When 
the  Romans  returned  home  in  triumph,  Horatius  met  his 
sister,  who  burst  into  tears  and  lamentations,  when  she 
saw  among  the  spoils  won  by  her  brother  a  garment  she 
had  woven  with  her  own  hands  for  one  of  the  Curiatii,  to 
whom  she  had  been  betrothed.  Horatius,  enraged  at  her 
conduct  on  such  an  occasion,  ran  her  through  with  his 
sword.  For  this  outrage  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death  ;  but  he  availed  himself  of  his  right  to  appeal  to 
the  people,  who,  moved  by  the  recollection  of  what  he  had 
done  for  his  country,  and  by  the  entreaties  of  his  father, 
who  by  his  death  would  have  been  left  childless,  acquitted 
him.  This  tragic  story  is  unquestionably  no  more  than 
a  popular  tradition  or  a  poetical  fiction,  but  the  fact  of 
Alba    having   been   overj)owered    by   the    Romans   and 
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become   subject  to  them  need  not  on  that  account  be 
doubted. 

The  people  of  Alba,  however,  bore  their  subjection  to 
their  neighbour  with  great  reluctance,  as  was  showTi  veiy 
soon  after,  during  a  war  of  Rome  against  the  towTi  of 
Fidense,  in  which  the  Aibans,  who  were  bound  to  support 
Rome,  formed  the  treacherous  design  of  joining  Fidenae, 
if  the  Romans  should  be  worsted.  The  treachery,  how- 
ever, was  discovered  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  who,  after 
successfully  terminating  the  war,  ordered  the  comrSander 
of  the  Albans  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  city  to  be 
razed  to  the  ground.  This  order  was  immediately  carried 
into  execution,  and  the  Albans  are  said  to  have  been 
transferred  to  Rome,  where  they  were  ordered  to  settle 
on  the  CEelian  Hill.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Alban  families  obtained  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens, 
while  the  great  body  of  the  conquered  people  entered* 
into  a  relation  which  was  neither  that  of  full  citizens  nor 
of  slaves^  They  were  called  the  j^l^hs  or  plehes,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  old  Roman  citizens,  who  were  called 
patres,  jxitricii,  or  poindus  Eomanus.  The  power  of 
Rome  was  thus  doubled  by  the  fall  of  Alba,  and  the 
Roman  king  now  waged  a  fresh  war  against  the  Sabines 
and  Latins,  over  the  latter  of  whom  he  claimed  the  same 
authority  as  that  previously  exercised  by  Alba.  But 
the  king's  victories  were  of  little  avail,  for  by  his  neglect 
of  the  worship  of  the  gods  he  had  incuiTed  theii'  anger, 
and  he  and  his  whole  house  were  destroyed  by  Jupiter 
with  a  flash  of  lightning. 

After  his  death,  Ancus  Marcius,  a  Sabine  from  among 
the  Titles,  and  a  relation  of  Numa  Pompilius,  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  which  he  is  said  to  have  occupied  from 
B.C.  640  to  616.  He  at  once  set  about  to  revive  the  reli- 
gious institutions,  which  had  been  neglected  by  his  pre- 
decessor, but  he  was  unable  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
them,  for  the  Latins,  who  had  concluded  a  peace  with 
Tullus  Hostilius,  thought  that  they  might  assert  their 
independence  under  a  peace-loving  king  like  Ancus.  He 
was  thus  obliged  to  resort  to  wai-,  in  which  he  displayed 
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no  less  vigour  and  energy  than  Romulus  and  Tullus 
Hostilius.  Many  of  the  Latin  towns  were  taken,  and 
some  were  destroyed,  and  at  last  the  whole  force  of  the 
Latins  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Mediillia, 
Many  thousands  of  them  also  were  transferred  to  Rome, 
where  Mount  Aventine,  and  the  valley  between  it  and 
the  Palatine  Hill,  were  assigned  to  them  as  their  habita- 
tion. These  new  settlers  entered  into  the  same  relation 
as  that  of  the  conquered  people  of  Alba — that  is,  they 
became  plebeians,  whose  number  must  now  have  far  sur- 
passed that  of  the  old  citizens  or  patricians.  These 
plebeians  had  no  share  in  the  assemblies  of  the  curiae, 
and  were  consequently  excluded  from  the  sovereign  rights 
of  theit  conquerors ;  but  they  were  personally  free  and 
independent  of  the  j)atricians.  Considering  their  numeri- 
cal superiority  over  the  patricians,  and  the  fact  that  there 
were  among  them  men  of  influence  and  power  in  their 
former  homes,  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last  long. 
It  is  furtlier  probable  that  a  great  many  of  the  conquered 
Latins  did  not  migrate  to  Rome,  but  remained  in  their 
old  homes  on  their  estates.  Ancus  is  also  said  to  have 
drawn  IMount  Janiculus  within  the  city,  to  have  con- 
nected the  two  banks  of  the  river  by  means  of  a  wooden 
bridge,  to  have  built  the  port  town  of  Ostia,  and  to  have 
established  salt-works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  whereby 
the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  to  the  sea. 

The  reigns  of  the  last  two  kings  are  most  remarkable, 
because  they  form  the  period  during  which  Rome  obtained 
its  commonalty,  for  thus  the  plebeians  may  be  called. 
They  form  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lation, for  they  never  ceased  struggling  to  remove  the 
disabilities  under  which  they  were  suffering,  and  to 
obtaiii  as  much  power  as  was  necessary  to  protect  them 
against  the  arrogance  and  oppression  of  their  patrician 
conquerors. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  legends  represent  the  first 
four  kings  of  Rome  as  alternately  belonging  to  the  Ramnes 
and  Titles — that  is,  to  the  Latin  and  Sabine  tribes — no 
king  of  the  Luceres  being  mentioned. 
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The  remaining  three  kings  are  said  to  have  been 
foreigners,  and  the  legends  describe  them  as  having  come 
from  Etruria.  The  first  of  them,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  is 
described  as  a  descendant  of  a  Korinthian,  Demaratus, 
%vho  is  said  to  have  eraigi-ated  fiiom  Korinth,  and  to  have 
settled  in  the  town  of  Tarqninii,  in  Etruria.  The  sixth 
king,  Servius  Tullius,  is  in  some  traditions  described  as 
an  Etruscan,  but  considering  the  liberal  spirit  in  which 
he  framed  a  new  constitution  for  Rome,  it  appears  more 
likely  that  he  was  of  Latin  origin. 

It  is  further  remarkable  that  the  Roman  state,  w^hich 
under  Ancus  Marcius  is  said  to  liave  comprised  only  a 
small  portion  of  Latium,  suddenly  appears  under  his 
successor  as  a  great  monarchy,  under  which  great  archi- 
tectural works  are  constructed,  some  of  which  remain 
down  to  the  present  day. 

The  fifth  king,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  is  reported  to 
have  reigned  from  B.C.  616  to  578,  is  represented,  as 
already  remarked,  as  a  foreigner,  who  by  his  wealth  and 
wisdom  gained  the  faA'oui'  of  Ancus  Marcius,  and  thereby 
succeeded  in  i-aisiiig  himself  to  the  throne  as  his  successor, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  Ancus.  One  of  his  fii'st 
acts  was  to  increase  the  number  of  senators  by  one  hun- 
dred, so  that  henceforth  that  body  consisted  of  300  mem- 
bers. It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  senators  was  connected  with  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  tribe  of  the  Luceres  \dt\\  the  state.  In  order 
further  to  increase  his  power,  he  undertook  a  war  against 
the  Latins,  in  which  he  was  so  successful,  and  brought 
home  such  splendid  spoils,  that  out  of  them  he  was  enabled 
to  celebrate  games  more  splendid  than  those  of  any  of  his 
predecessors.  For  this  purpose  he  is  said  to  have  laid 
out  the  great  race-course  for  horses  and  chaiiots,  called 
the  Circus  Maxiraus.  He  then  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  Sabines,  and  finding  that  his  cavalry  was 
insufficient,  he  doubled  the  centuries  of  cavalry,  so  as  to 
raise  their  number  to  1800.  By  this  means  he  was 
enabled  thoroughly  to  defeat  his  enemies.  Duiing  these 
wars  the  Etniscans  are  said  to  have  suppoi-ted  the  king's 
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enemies,  for  which  Tarqiiinius  chastised  them  in  two 
successful  battles  ;  after  which  the  Etruscans  are  reported 
to  have  submitted  to  the  Romans.  But  what  makes  his 
reign  still  more  illustrious  are  the  great  architectiu-al 
works  which  he  executed,  such  as  the  gi-eat  sewer  (Cloaca 
Maxima),  whereby  the  Forum  and  other  low  districts  of 
the  city  were  drained,  and  which  still  exist  in  an  almost 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  His  foreign  origin  seems 
further  to  be  attested  by  the  innovations  he  introduced 
into  the  religious  affairs  of  his  people,  for  it  was  in  his 
reign  that  the  gods  were  first  represented  in  human  forms. 
He  began  the  building  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,  and  he  is  fin-ther  said  to  have  intended  ro 
surround  the  city  with  a  stone  wall,  which,  however,  wtis 
l^revented  by  his  wars,  and  to  give  to  the  plebeians  a 
kind  of  organisation. 

The  two  sons  of  Ancus,  who  had  always  considered 
themselves  wi-ongly  treated  by  Tarquinius,  when  they 
learned  that  he  had  determined  to  leave  the  throne  to 
Servius  Tullius,  his  .son-in-law,  hired  assassins  to  murder 
the  king.  But  his  wife,  Tanaquil,  kept  the  king's  death 
secret  for  a  time,  and  thereby  contrived  to  secure  the 
succession  to  her  son-in-law. 

Servius  TuUius,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  578  to  53-t,  is 
described,  like  his  father-in-law,  as  a  foreigner.  His 
oiigin,  howe\er,  is  uncertain,  and  very  wondeiful  stories 
are  related  of  his  early  life.  After  he  had  ascended  the 
throne,  he  is  said  to  have  undertaken  a  successful  war 
against  Veii,  or,  as  some  state,  against  all  Etruria.  But 
the  glory  of  his  reign  did  not  consist  in  military  undertak- 
ings, but  in  the  fact  that  he  gave  to  the  Boman  people  a 
new  constitution,  wliich,  with  some  changes,  was  retained 
by  the  Bomans  as  long  as  they  enjoyed  any  constitution 
at  all. 

Hitherto  the  patricians  alone  had  fomied  the  sovereign 
people  [populus  Bomanus),  while  the  plebeians  had  had 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  citizens^  without  enjoying  the 
rights  of  citizens.  Servius  Tullius  first  oiganised  the 
whole  body  of  the  plebeians,  by  dividing  them  into  thii'ty 
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local  divisions,  called  tribes,  four  of  which  beloiiired  to 
the  city,  and  the  remaining  twenty-six  to  the  country 
around  it.  Each  tribe  received  its  own  magistriite,  called 
tribunus,  and  the  thirty  tribes  obtained  the  right  to  meet 
and  discuss  theii'  own  affairs.  These  meetings  were  called 
comitia  tributa,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the 
patricians,  called  comitia  curiata.  A  far  more  important 
reform  was  that  he  framed  a  constitution,  by  which  a 
man's  rights  and  duties  were  determined,  not  as  hitherto, 
by  birth  alone,  but  by  the  amount  of  property  he  pos- 
sessed. For  this  purpose  he  instituted  a  censiis,  and 
according  to  it  divided  the  whole  people,  botl^  patricians 
and  plebeians,  into  five  property  classes,  the  first  of  which 
possessed  at  least  100,000  asses,  and  the  fifth  at  least 
12,500.  .  Those  who  had  less  than  this  minimum  consti- 
tuted the  large  class  of  what  were  called  proletarians  or 
capita  ceiisi,  who  did  not  belong  to  an}^  class.  Each  class 
had  assigned  to  it  a  number  of  votes  or  centuries  [cen- 
turice).  The  first  class  had  eighty,  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  twenty  each,  the  Bfth  thirty,  while  the  proletarians 
had  only  one,  making  altogether  171  centuries  or  votes. 
In  addition  to  these  the  eighteen  centuries  of  equites  had 
eighteen  votes,  and  carpenters  and  musicians  had  each 
two,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  votes  amoim ted  to  193. 
The  distribution  of  votes  therefore  was  such,  that  when 
the  first  class  and  the  eighteen  centuries  of  equites  agi-eed 
among  themselves,  a  majority  was  obtained,  and  there 
was  no  need  for  the  other  classes  to  vote.  All  political 
}K)wer  was  thus  vested  in  the  wealthiest  classes,  so  that 
for  the  moment  the  king's  reform  probably  did  not  cause 
any  violent  change,  except  that  the  plebeians  obtained 
the  right  to  take  part  in  the  gi-eat  national  assembly  of 
the  centuries  (comitia  centuHata),  w^hich  at  the  same  time 
represented  the  whole  Roman  i>eople  as  an  army,  inas- 
much as  the  class  to  which  a  man  belonged  determined 
the  duties  he  had  to  perform  as  a  soldier.  To  this  new 
assembly  were  transferred  all  the  more  important  rights 
which  had  previously  belonged  exclusively  to  the  patri- 
cian comitia  curiata. 
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Instead  of  continuing  the  war  against  the  Latjiis,  he 
managed  to  induce  them  to  acknowledge  the  suprenjacy 
of  Rome  by  peaceful  means.  He  induced  theio,  and  ap- 
parently the  Sabines  also,  to  found  a  sanctuary  to  Diana 
on  the  Aventine.  Lastly,  he  carried  out  the  design  of 
his  predecessor,  to  siuTound  the  city  with  a  wall,  in  which 
he  included  two  more  hills,  the  Viminal  and  Esquiline. 
By  these  things,  and  especially  by  his  political  reforms, 
Serv'ius  TuUius  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
patricians,  who,  headed  by  Tarquinius,  his  own  son-in- 
law,  created  a  revolution,  in  which  the  aged  king  was 
murdered,  and  Tarquinius  ascended  the  throne. 

The  account  of  this  rcA-olution  runs  as  follows  :  In  order 
to  propitiate  the  sons  of  his  predecessor,  and  to  secure  to 
them  the  succession,  Servius  had  given  his  two  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  two  sons  of  Taiquinius  Priscus,  Lucius 
and  Armis.  The  former,  though  capable  of  criminal 
actions,  was  not  naturally  disposed  to  crime,  but  he  was 
married  to  a  gentle  and  unambitious  woman ;  while  the 
wife  of  his  gentle  brother  Ainins,  called  Tullia,  was  still 
more  passionate  and  ambitious  than  her  brother-in-law. 
Tullia,  vexed  at  the  long  life  of  her  father,  and  at  the 
indifference  of  her  husband,  who  seemed  willing  to  leave 
the  succession  to  his  more  ambitious  brother,  planned 
the  destruction  of  those  who  seemed  to  stand  in  her 
husband's  way  to  the  throne.  A  secret  understanding 
was  easily  come  to  between  her  and  Lucius,  who  was 
induced  to  kill  his  wife,  while  she  murdered  her  husband. 
This  design  being  accomplished,  she  and  Lucius  became 
united  in  marriage.  Lucius,  goaded  on  by  his  unscrupu- 
lous wife,  formed  a  conspiracy  with  discontented  patri- 
cians, and  it  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  aged  king. 
Tai-quinius  then  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  and, 
adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  accompanied  by 
a  band  of  armed  followers,  he  entered  the  senate,  delivered 
a  wild  speech  against  Servius  Tullius,  and  tried  to  establish 
his  legal  claim  to  the  throne.  The  king,  when  informed 
of  these  proceedings,  hastened  to  the  senate,  intending  to 
put  a  stop  to  such  revolutionary  proceedings.     But  TiUcirs 
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Tarquinius  seized  the  feeble  and  defenceless  old  man,  and 
hurled  him  down  the  steps  of  the  senate  house.  When 
the  old  man  tried  to  escape  by  flight,  armed  men  were 
sent  after  him,  who  slew  him,  and  left  him  a  corpse  in 
the  street,  covered  ^vith  blood.  Meanwhile  Tullia  also 
had  driven  to  the  senate,  to  receive  the  first  news  of  her 
husband's  success,  and  to  congi-atulate  him.  This  un- 
natural conduct  was  too  much  even  for  Lucius  Tarquinius, 
who  ordered  her  to  return  home.  On  her  way,  the  chariot 
passed  through  the  street  in  which  her  father's  body  was 
lying.  The  mules,  on  approaching  it,  reared,  and  the 
driver  stopped ;  but  Tullia  ordered  him  to  drive  on,  and 
the  chariot  j)a3sed  over  her  father's  body,  the  blood  of 
which  stained  the  garment  of  the  unnatural  daughter. 
The  street  in  which  this  had  happened  was  ever  after 
called  the  accursed  street  ( Vicus  Sceleratus). 

Lucius  Tarquinius  now  reigned  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  means  by  which  he  had  usurped  the  throne,  that 
is,  he  acted  as  a  tyrant,  whence  he  has  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Superbus,  which  signifies  the  haughty  or  the 
insolent.  Dui-inor  his  reiofn,  which  lasted  from  B.C.  534 
to  510,  he  neither  consulted  the  senate  nor  the  people, 
but  followed  his  own  personal  inclinations  in  everything. 
The  reforms  of  Serviu*  Tullius  were  abolished,  and  the 
labours  of  that  king  seemed  to  have  been  spent  in  vain. 
The  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  ascribed  to  him  are 
almost  incredible  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  military 
ability,  for  he  extended  his  kingdom  more  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  adorned  the  city  with  great  and 
useful  architectural  works.  He  compelled  the  Latin 
towns  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  in  which  Rome 
was  recognised  as  the  head  of  all  the  Ditins.  He  con- 
quered Suessa  Pometia,  a  wealthy  town  of  the  Yolscians, 
and  strengthened  the  power  of  Home  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colonies  of  Signia  and  Circeii,  whereby  the 
conquered  people  were  kept  in  subjection.  But  notwith- 
standing these  military  achievements,  his  un})0pularity 
was  f^aily  increasing,   both   with  the  senators   and  with 
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the  people;  many  of  the  former  were  put  to  death  or 
sent  into  exile,  while  the  people  were  gi'oaning  under 
their  heavy  taxes,  and  the  task- work  imposed  upon  them 
in  the  construction  of  public  buildings.  The  king,  it  is 
"said,  was  further  harassed  by  dreams  and  awful  prodigies. 
Uneasy  at  all  these  symptoms  of  the  discontent  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  anger  of  the  gods,  he  sent  two  of  his 
sons,  Titus  and  Ai'uns,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 
To  amuse  them  on  their  journey,  he  sent  with  them  a 
cousin,  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who  had  assumed  the 
character  of  an  idiot,  in  order  to  escape  the  danger  of 
being  put  to  death.  When  the  princes  had  executed 
their  father's  orders  at  Delphi,  they  also  consulted  the 
god  about  themselves  ;  and  the  answer  was,  that  he  should 
be  king  of  Rome  who  should  be  the  first  to  kiss  his 
mother.  The  two  brothers  agreed  to  kiss  theu-  mother 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  they  might  rule  in  common ; 
but  on  their  landing  in  Italy,  Brutus,  as  if  falling  by 
accident,  without  being  observed,  kissed  the  earth,  the 
mother  of  all. 

During  the  latter  jjart  of  his  reign,  Tarquinius  was 
involved  in  a  war  with  Ardea,  a  fortified  town  of  the 
E-utidians,  who  had  probably  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  toA\Ti  accordingly  was  besieged, 
but  with  little  success;  and  one  day,  while  the  king's 
sons  and  their  cousin,  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  were  feast- 
ing in  their  tents  and  discussing  the  virtues  of  their 
wives,  it  was  arranged  that  the  three  should  go  home 
unexpectedly  by  night,  to  see  how  the  princesses  were 
spending  their  time.  The  wives  of  the  two  brothers 
were  found  at  Rome,  revelling  at  a  luxurious  banquet ; 
but  when  they  came  to  Collatia,  they  found  Lucretui, 
the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  engaged  in  domestic 
occupations  with  her  maid-servants.  She  accordingly 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  of  the  three  ;  but  in 
her  hiuiible  occupation  she  appeared  so  lovely  and  beau- 
tiful, tliat  a  few  days  later  Sextus  Tarquinius,  one  of  tlie 
])rinces,  returned  to  Collatia,  \vhe)-o,  as  a  kinsman,  he 
was  hospital»ly  received.      But    \n   the  dead  of  niglit  he 
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entei*ed  her  chamber,  and  thi*eatened  to  expose  her  name 
to  everlasting  shame,  if  she  refused  to  gratify  his  lust. 
By  iiitiniidation  he  gained  his  end.  But  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  Lucretia  sent  for  her  father  and  husband, 
\vho  came  accompanied  by  Publius  Valerius  and  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus.  To  these  four  men  Lucretia  revealed  the 
crime  committed  upon  her,  and  having  called  upon  them 
to  avenge  the  -s\T.'ong,  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  oa^ti 
breast.  Brutus  now  throwing  off  the  mask  of  idiotcy, 
and  drawing  the  dagger  from  the  wound,  vowed  destruc- 
tion to  the  royal  house  of  the  Tarquins.  The  three 
othei'S  took  the  same  oath,  and  the  people  of  Collatia 
having  been  informed  of  what  had  happened,  at  once 
took  up  arms.  The  conspirators  then  hastened  to  Home, 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people,  where  it  was 
unanimously  decreed  to  depose  and  banish  the  whole 
royal  family.  Brutus,  who  is  said  to  have  held  the 
office  of  commander  of  the  horse  {tribunus  celerum),  then 
set  out  for  Ai-dea.  to  gain  over  the  army.  The  king,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  the  news,  hastened  to  Rome,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  quell  the  insurrection,  but  found 
the  gates  closed  against  him.  Meanwhile  the  army  also 
followed  the  summons  of  Brutus ;  and  the  king,  with  his 
queen  and  two  of  his  sons,  took  refuge  at  Caere  in 
Etruria,  His  son  Sextus  went  to  Gabii,  where  soon  after 
he  was  slain  on  account  of  an  act  of  treachery  he  had 
previously  committed  against  that  tox^Ti. 

Such  is  the  traditional  story  of  a  revolution  which  for 
ever  put  an  end  to  the  kingly  government.  How  much 
of  it  may  be  true  cannot  i:>ossibly  be  ascei-tained ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Tarquinius  Superbus  was  the 
last  king  of  Rome,  and  that  his  reign  had  been  very 
despotic,  though  tradition  may  have  much  exaggerated 
his  misdeeds.  AYhether,  however,  the  revolution  was 
accomplished  in  the  quick  and  quiet  manner  described  in 
the  legend,  is  more  than  doubtful. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Roman  kings  were  raised  to 
the  throne  by  election,  and  it  is  only  under  the  later 
kings  that  we  hear  of  sons  claiming  to  succeed  theii* 
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fathers.  The  time  during  which  the  seven  kings  are  said 
to  have  reigned  is  imnsually  long;  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  whole  kingly  j:»eriod  was 
made  np  artihciallj,  for  every  one  of  the  kings  is  rep^-e- 
sented  as  having  founded  one  or  other  of  the  great  insti- 
tutions of  the  kingdom  ;  nay,  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
Rome  had  only  seven  kings.  But  certain  it  is,  that  the 
king  was  elected  from  among  the  patricians,  at  fir^.t 
alternately  from  the  Kamnes  and  the  Sabines ;  that  he 
was  the  chief  commander  of  the  armies,  the  supreme 
judge,  and  the  high  priest  of  the  nation.  His  power, 
however,  was  not  absolute,  for  on  all  important  matters 
he  had  to  consult  the  senate.  The  number  of  senators 
being  three  hundred,  seems  to  suggest  that  they  were 
chosen  by  the  king  to  represent  the  three  patrician  tribes. 
The  king's  power  was  further  limited  by  the  assembly  of 
the  old  citizens  or  patricians  (comitia  curiata),  until,  by 
the  reforms  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  great  national  as- 
sembly (comitia  centuriata)  stepped  into  its  place.  All 
matters  that  were  laid  before  the  assembly,  such  as  ques- 
tions about  peace  and  war,  the  election  of  magistrates, 
and  proposals  of  new  laws,  were  first  considered  by  the 
senate,  and  when  sanctioned  by  that  body,  were  brought 
before  the  assembly,  which  might  either  adopt  or  reject 
them. 

As  to  the  civilisation  of  the  Romans  during  the  regal 
period,  we  have  seen  that  they  had  a  regularly  organised 
form  of  government,  that  they  dwelt  in  fortified  tow^lS, 
had  regular  armies,  and  lived  chiefly  by  agriculture  and 
the  breeding  of  cattle.  During  the  later  period  they 
constructed  great  architectural  works,  such  as  the  gi'eat 
Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  which  was  completed 
by  Tarquinius  Superbus  :  and  the  great  sewers,  parts  of 
which  still  exist  in  a  perfect  state  ot  preservation.  The 
religion  of  the  Romans  also  seems  to  have  undergone 
considerable  changes  during  the  reign  of  the  Tarquins, 
for  it  is  in  the  reign  of  the  last  of  them  that  we  hear  of 
the  gods  being  jvpi-esented  in  Innnaji  forms.  The  legend- 
ary hisluiy  furthci-  reveals  to  uj>  the  mode  of  life  of  those 
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early  Romans,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  far 
behind  in  their  social  life  from  that  of  our  own  ancestors. 
The  art  of  wi'iting,  with  which  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  through  the  Greeks  settled  in  southern  Italy, 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Tarquin,  but  was  certainly  not  employed  for  literary 
purposes.  Money  was  fii"st  coined  by  Servius  Tullius ; 
it  consisted  of  brass  marked  with  the  figure  of  some 
domestic  animal,  whence  the  Latin  name  for  money  is 
pecunia  (from  pecus,  cattle). 
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THE    BATTERIKG-RAIL 


CHAPTER  n. 

FROM    THE   ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    REPUBLIC    TO    THE 
LEGISLATION  OF  THE  DECEMVIRS. 

B.C.  509  TO  B.C.  451. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  in  B.C.  509,  the  people 
assembled  in  the  comitia  centuriata  formally  abolished 
the  kinglv  power  for  ever,  restored  the  constitution  of 
Servius  TuUius,  and  elected  two  magistrates  from  among 
the  patricians,  who,  under  the  title  of  iyrcv:tors,  afterwards 
called  consuls,  were  to  conduct  the  government  for  one 
year.  The  first  prsetors  or  consuls  were  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus  and  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  who  had  the  same 
power  and  the  same  outward  distinctions  as  the  kings, 
except  that  the  piiestly  functions  of  the  king  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  dignitary  styled  rex  sacrorum  or  rex  sacri- 
ficidus,  and  that  the  administration  of  the  treasury  was 
assigned  to  two  officers  called  qucesfores  cerarii.  The 
senate  and  the  comitia  centuriata,  of  course,  retained  the 
powers  assigned  to  them  by  the  Servian  constitution. 
Tlie  power  of  the  patricians,  instead  of  being  diminished 
by  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  was  in  reality  some- 
what increased,  inasmuch  as  two  of  their  body  might 
every  year  be  raised  to  the  highest  magistracy.  The 
plebeians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  probably  in  a  worse 
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condition  than  they  had  been  under  the  kings,  as  the 
latter  would  naturally  favour  the  plebeians  in  order  to 
have  in  them  a  support  against  the  arrogant  and  ambi- 
tious patricians ;  they  were  still  excluded  from  all  public 
offices,  from  the  right  of  conti-acting  legal  marriages  with 
the  patricians,  and  other  privileges  reserved  for  the  ruling 
citizens.  In  the  great  national  assembly  they  appeared 
indeed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  patricians ;  but 
the  latter,  by  the  overwhelming  number  of  their  votes, 
were  enabled  to  carry  every  measui*e,  so  that  the  power 
of  the  plebeians  was  in  reality  only  nominal.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  moreover,  was  still  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  patricians.  Under  such  circumstances, 
a  conflict  between  the  two  estates,  sooner  oi'  later,  was 
unavoidable. 

The  yoimg  republic,  in  order  to  secm'e  its  existence, 
had  to  struggle  against  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  enemies, 
by  whose  assistance  Tarquinius  hoped  to  effect  his  restora- 
tion. In  the  very  first  year,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
among  a  number  of  young  patricians  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  exiled  monarch ;  they  were  joined  even  by 
the  sons  of  Brutus.  When  it  was  found  out,  the  guilty 
were  put  to  death,  and  Brutus,  with  a  sternness  peculi- 
arly characteristic  of  a  Roman,  ordered  his  own  sons  to 
be  executed.  But  a  gi-eater  danger  came  from  Etruria, 
where  Tarquinius  had  asked  and  obtained  the  assistance 
of  Porsenna,  lars  or  king  of  Clusium.  The  Etruscans  are 
said  to  have  marched  against  Rome  and  to  have  pitched 
their  camp  on  Mount  Janiculum,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  The  accounts  of  this  war  represent  the  valour 
and  daring  of  the  Romans  in  the  most  brilliant  colours, 
though  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  whole  has  been 
much  embellished  and  exaggemted  by  oral  tradition.  On 
one  occasion,  it  is  said,  the  Romans  crossed  the  Tiber 
with  the  intention  of  driving  the  enemy  from  his  strong- 
hold, but  were  repulsed  and  retiu-ned  to  the  city;  and  the 
enemy  would  have  pursued  them  across  the  river,  had  not 
Horatius  Codes,  a  bold  and  powerful  Roman,  who  was 
guarding  the  wooden  bridge  with  two  comrades,  kept  the 
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wtole  hostile  army  at  bay,  "while  his  countrymen  were 
busily  engaged  in  breaking  down  the  bridge.  He  is  even 
said  to  have  dismissed  his  two  comrades  and  alone  to 
have  resisted  the  whole  army  until  the  bridge  was  demol- 
ished. He  then  threw  himself  into  the  river,  and  safely 
swam  across,  amid  showers  of  darts  from  the  Etruscans. 
He  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  his  countrymen  with  a 
statue  in  the  Comitium,  the  place  of  assembly  of  the 
patricians,  and  with  as  much  land  as  he  could  plough 
round  in  a  day.  A  similar  story  of  daring  is  related 
about  one  Mucins  Sccevola.  As  during  the  protracted 
siege  Home  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  famine,  young 
ScaBvola,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  undertook  to 
deliver  his  country  from  the  enemy  by  murdering  Por- 
senna.  He  contrived  to  find  his  way  to  the  tent  of  the 
Etruscan  chief,  but  by  a  mistake  slew  the  king's  scribe 
instead  of  the  king  himself.  He  was  accordingly  seized 
at  once,  and  as  the  king  tried  by  threats  to  extort  from 
him  a  full  confession  of  his  object,  Scsevola  thrust  his 
right  hand  into  the  fire  which  was  burning  upon  an  altar, 
to  show  that  he  dreaded  neither  torture  nor  death.  The 
king,  full  of  admiration  of  the  young  man's  daring,  dis- 
missed him,  but  was  told  that  300  other  Roman  youths 
had  sworn  to  take  the  king's  life.  The  king,  frightened 
at  this,  negotiated  a  peace  with  the  Komans,  only  demand- 
ing that  the  territory  taken  from  Yeii  should  be  restored, 
whereupon  he  withdrew  with  his  army. 

However  delightful  such  stories  are  which  the  vanity 
of  the  Romans  in  after-times  invented  to  embellish  the 
first  struggles  of  their  republic,  we  know  upon  good 
authority  that  Porsenna  for  a  time  was  master  of  Rome, 
and  consented  to  depart  only  on  receiving  hostages  and 
one-thii'd  of  the  Roman  ten-itoiy — that  is,  ten  out  of  the 
thii-ty  local  tribes.  The  unhistorical  chai-acter  of  the 
stories  is  further  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  exiled 
Tarquinius  is  never  once  mentioned  during  the  war  with 
Poi-senna,  who  himself  likewise  entirely  disappears  after 
the  war. 

Some  other  tribes  also,  such  as  the  Sabines  and  Aurun- 
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cans,  are  said  to  have  waged  war  against  Rome,  but 
unsuccessfully.  A  more  formidable  war  broke  out  in 
B.C.  501  with  the  Latins,  whom  Tarquinius  had  stuTed 
up  against  the  Romans  through  the  influence  of  some  of 
his  Latin  kinsmen.  All  the  Latin  towns  rose  against 
Rome,  and  the  war  was  protracted  for  several  years.  At 
last,  in  B.C.  498,  the  Romans  thinking  it  safer  to  entrust 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  a  single  commander  instead  of 
the  two  consuls,  aj)pointed  Titus  Larcius  dictator  with 
full  jDower.  This  measure  is  said  to  have  kept  the  enemies 
in  awe,  but  still  the  war  was  continued  for  two  years 
longer,  until  in  B.C.  496  it  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
famous  battle  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Regillus.  In  it  the 
Romans  were  "victorious,  and  it  was  cuiTently  said  that 
the  gods  Castor  and  Pollux  had  been  seen  fighting  on 
their  side.  The  account  of  this  battle,  which  may  be  said 
to  form  the  close  of  the*  legendary  period  of  Roman 
history,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  belief,  for,  three  years 
later,  the  Latins  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Roman  con- 
sul Sjjwius  Cassius  in  which  they  were  placed  on  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality  with  Rome,  without  any  further 
war  being  mentioned  to  account  for  this  favour.  King 
Tarquinius  himself  is  said  to  have  been  wounded  in  the 
battle,  and  to  have  withdraxsm  to  Aristodemus,  the  tyi'ant 
of  Cumse,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year,  B.C.  495. 

As  long  as  Rome  had  to  contend  against  foreign 
enemies,  the  patricians  managed  to  keep  the  plebeians, 
who  formed  the  main  strength  of  the  Roman  armies,  in 
good  humour ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  dangers  disappeared, 
than  they  began  to  abuse  their  privileged  jDosition  against 
the  plebeians,  whom  they  treated  as  their  subjects.  We 
have  already  seen  that  they  were  conquered  Latius  who, 
though  free,  did  not  possess  the  franchise,  but  were  obliged 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  rejDublic  and  serve  in  the  armies 
without  pay.  It  often  happened  that,  when  they  were 
engaged  against  foreign  enemies,  their  fields  (for  they  were 
mostly  small  landed  proprietors),  if  not  ravaged  or  taken 
by  the  enemy,  were  at  any  rate  neglected,  so  that  at 
haiwest  time  there  was  nothing  to  reap.     The  result  of 
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this  was,  that  in  theii-  distress  they  had  often  to  bon-ow 
money  of  their  wealthy  neighbours,  generally  patricians, 
at  the  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent. ;  and  the  severity  of  the  Roman  law  entitled 
the  creditor,  if  the  debtor  did  not  repay  the  borrowed 
money  at  the  stipulated  time,  to  seize  his  person  and  treat 
him  as  if  he  were  his  slave.  From  such  misery  the  patri- 
cians were  exempted,  inasmuch  as  their  estates  were 
cultivated  by  their  clients,  who  did  not  serve  in  war. 
Such  a  state  of  things  naturally  became  more  and  more 
unbearable,  and  as  the  patricians  had  the  law  on  their 
side,  the  plebeians  in  B.C.  495,  rose  in  open  rebellion  and 
withdrew  to  a  hill  a  few  miles  distant  from  Rome,  resolved 
not  to  return  imtil  their  grievances  should  be  redressed. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  pacify  them,  but  T\T.th  no 
result,  until  Menenius  Agrippa,  a  messenger  of  the  senate, 
prevailed  upon  them,  by  the  well-known  fable  of  the  belly 
and  the  members,  to  abandon  their  design,  and  promised 
that  their  grievances  should  be  remedied.  A  compact  was 
then  concluded  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  that 
all  who  had  lost  their  freedom  through  debt  should  be 
set  free,  and  that  five  tribunes  of  the  plebs  should  be 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  to  protect  the  plebeians 
against  any  abuse  of  the  authority  of  a  patrician  magis- 
trate, and  whose  persoiis  were  to  be  sacred  and  inviolate. 
At  the  same  time  two  plebeian  sediles  were  appointed, 
whose  business  it  was  to  superintend  the  public  buildings 
and  to  exercise  a  sort  of  control  over  merchants  and 
usurers.  When  this  solemn  compact  was  concluded,  the 
plebeians  quitted  the  hill,  which  was  ever  after  called  the 
Sacred  Mount,  and  returned  to  Rome.  \-^ 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  long  protracted  struggle 
between  the  two  orders,  throughout  which  the  patricians 
acted  more  or  less  the  part  of  an  exclusive  aristocracy, 
while  the  plebeians  represented  what  we  may  call  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  The  tenacity  and  selfishness 
with  which  the  former  clung  to  their  rights  and  privileges, 
and  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  latter  to  obtain 
the  full  civic  franchise,  constitute  for  some  centuries  the 
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most  interesting  poi-tion  in  the  development  of  the  Roman 
state.  Had  the  patricians  succeeded,  Rome  would  have 
become  a  rigid  oligarchy,  and  would  never  have  played 
any  important  part  in  the  world's  history.  It  was  owing 
to  the  persevering  resistance  of  the  plebeians  that  Rome 
gradually  developed  into  a  mighty  state,  and  in  the  end 
became  the  mistress  of  the  ancient  world. 

During  the  secession  of  the  plebs,  agriculture  had  of 
course  been  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  Rome  was 
beginning  to  suffer  from  famine.  When  at  length  ships 
laden  with  corn  arrived  from  Sicily,  the  insolent  patrician 
Marcius  Coriolanus  proposed  that  none  of  it  should  be 
given  to  the  plebeians  unless  they  renounced  all  the 
advantages  gained  by  the  compact  of  the  Sacred  Mount. 
At  this  the  plebeians  were  so  exasperated  that  their 
tribunes  brought  an  action  against  him,  in  which  he  was 
outlawed.  He  accordingly,  in  B.C.  491,  took  refuge  as 
an  exile  among  the  Yolscians,  whoui  he  instigated  to  wage 
war  against  Rome,  promising  that  he  would  act  as  their 
guide  and  leader.  Under  his  command  the  Volscians 
and  ^quians  advanced  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome,  and 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  abandon  his  mipatriotic 
undertaking,  imtil  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  tears 
and  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  mother.  Coriolanus  is  said 
to  have  died  soon  after,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
shame ;  but  the  Yolscians  retained  possession  of  some 
important  Latin  to^vTis  they  had  taken. 

In  the  year  B.C.  486,  the  same  Spurius  Cassius  who 
had  concluded  the  alliance  with  the  Latins,  brought 
about  another  on  equal  terms  with  the  Hernicans,  so  that 
now  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hernicans  formed  a  strong 
confederacy  against  any  foreign  enemies.  About  the 
same  time  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  legislate  about 
the  public  or  domain  land  {ager  publicus).  These  lands 
having  been  acquired  by  conquest,  wei'e  very  extensive, 
and  belonged  not  to  any  individual,  but  to  the  state,  that 
is,  to  the  populus  or  patricians,  who  took  possession  of  it 
on  condition  of  their  paying  a  nominal  rent  to  the  trea- 
sury.   They  knew,  of  course,  that  the  state  might  reclaim 
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such  lands  at  any  time,  but  they  nevertheless  gradually 
came  to  regard  them  as  their  private  property,  and  had  them 
cultivated  by  their  clients  and  slaves.  Spurius  Ca.ssius, 
in  his  third  consulship,  B.C.  486,  \ras  the  fii-st  Roman 
who  proposed  and  carried  an  agrarian  law,  enacting  that 
a  cei^in  portion  of  the  public  land  should  be  assigned  to 
those  plebeians  who  did  not  possess  any  landed  property. 
HLs  noble  efforts  to  prevent  the  growth  of  pauperism, 
and  to  transform  a  number  of  poor  plebeians  into  indus- 
trious husbandn^n,  were  ill  requited,  for  when  he  laid 
down  his  consulship  he  was  accused  by  his  fellow  patiicians 
of  high  treason,  condemned,  and  beheaded  The  house  in 
which  he  had  lived  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  site 
declared  accui-sed  gi'ound.  The  patricians  scrupled  at 
nothing  to  prevent  the  law,  though  passed  in  due  form, 
being  carried  into  efifect  ^lany  years  later,  B.C.  473,  the 
tribune  Genucius  arraigned  the  consuls  for  not  allowing 
the  law  to  be  can-ied  out ;  but  on  the  morning  before  the 
day  of  the  trial  he  was  found  murdered  in  his  own  house- 
Such  acts  of  \iolence  for  a  time  intimidated  the  plebeians 
and  their  friends,  but  they  still  persevered,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  the  end  com j)e lied  the  patricians  to  yield. 

The  internal  feuds  between  the  two  ordei^  had  the  eflfeet 
of  weakening  the  power  of  Rome  so  much,  that  the  EtruB- 
cans  and  yEquians  were  enabled  to  make  themselves 
mastei"8  of  several  of  the  to^\Tis  subject  to  Rome.  The 
war  against  the  Etruscans  especially  went  on  for  a  long 
time  \»ithout  any  advantage  bo  the  Romans.  There  was  at 
the  time  a  Roman  clan,  called  the  Fabia  gens,  consisting  of 
306  men,  who  before  this  time  had  been  proud  and  haughty 
champions  of  their  order  against  the  plebeians,  but  after- 
wards are  said  to  have  changed  their  minds  and  to  have 
sided  with  the  plel>eians,  which  brought  upon  them  the 
hatred  of  theii'  fellow  patricians.  They  now  proposed  to 
the  senate  to  carry  on  the  long  protracted  war  against  the 
Etniscan  town  of  Veii  at  their  own  expense.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  the  whole  clan  proceeding  against  the 
enemy,  ravaged  the  country,  and  were  successful  in  many 
an  entei-prijie.     But  in  the  end  they  were  drawn  into  an 
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ambuscade,  and  the  whole  clan  was  surrounded  and  cut 
to  pieces,  in  B.C.  477,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cremera. 
Only  one  joung  member  of  the  clan  who  had  remained 
behind  at  Rome  survived,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
Fabii  whom  Ave  meet  with  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
Rome.  This  story  of  the  Fabii  seems  to  be  only  a  popular 
legend,  though  it  probably  had  some  historical  foundation, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  the  battle  of 
Lake  Regillus  may  be  regarded  as  concluding  the  mythical 
or  legendary  period,  many  of  the  subsequent  events  are 
still  far  from  being  well  authenticated,  the  Romans  them- 
selves in  their  Tanity  having  exaggerated  and  embellished 
many  of  the  occui-rences  of  their  early  history. 

While  Rome  was  thus  engaged  against  the  Etruscans, 
the  ^quians  and  Yolscians  also  continued  their  inroads 
into  the  Roman  territory.  The  former,  it  is  said,  had 
concluded  a  peace  T\dth  Rome;  but  their  commander, 
Gracchus  Clcelius,  nevertheless  continued  hostilities  from 
Mount  Algidus.  At  last,  the  Roman  consul  Minucius, 
after  having  been  defeated,  was  besieged  in  his  own  camp. 
Five  horsemen  who  had  escaped  before  the  camp  was 
suiTOunded,  brought  the  sad  news  to  Rome;  and  the 
senate  at  once  appointed  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  dictator, 
B.C.  458.  The  news  of  his  elevation  was  brought  to  him 
on  his  farm,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  oa\ti  hands^ 
He  apix)inted  Tarquitius  his  master  of  the  horse,  and  in 
three  days  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  a  numeroiis  army, 
with  which  he  marched  to  Mount  Algidus.  The  Romans 
having  received  a  signal  that  succour  had  arrived,  broke 
through  the  surrounding  enemy,  and  a  desperate  battle 
commenced,  in  which  the  ^quians,  seeing  no  means  of 
escape,  implored  Cincinnatus  to  spare  them.  The  ^quian 
commander  and  the  leading  officers  were  put  in  chains, 
whUe  the  rest  of  the  army  had  to  lay  dovni  their  arms 
and  pass  under  the  yoke,  a  sign  of  humiliation  to  which 
the  Romans  usually  subjected  a  defeated  foe.  The  town 
of  Corbio  and  the  camp  of  the  enemy  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  Cincinnatus  then  returned  to  Rome  in 
triumph,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  golden  crown.     He 
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had  held  the  dictatorship  for  no  more  than  sixteen  days, 
and  laying  down  his  office,  he  returned  to  his  farm.  This 
story  also  seems  to  be  only  a  popular  legend  embodying 
the  simple  fact  that  Minucius  was  saved  by  succour  being 
sent  to  him  from  Kome.  The  ^quians.  however,  con- 
tinued the  war  with  varying  success  until  B.C.  446,  when 
the  jrreat  battle  of  Corbio  weakened  them  so  mtich  that 
foj:  a  time  they  were  obliged  to  remain  quiet. 

There  existed  as  yet  at  Rome  no  code  of  written  laifis. 
The  making  as  well  as  the  administration  of  the  la  ^rs 
based  upon  ancient  usage,  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of 
the  patricians,  who  were  often  guilty  of  acts  of  flagrant 
injustice.  The  plebeians,  beginning  to  feel  their  power 
more  and  more,  demanded  that  a  code  of  laws  should  be 
drawn  up,  which  might  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  of  the  forms  of  pix)cedure.  The  patricians, 
unwilling  to  give  up  any  of  their  privileges,  violently 
opposed  the  demand;  but  in  B.C.  471,  the  tribune,  Pub- 
lilius  Volero,  in  spite  of  the  most  determined  opposition, 
carried  sevei*ai  laws  enacting  that  the  plebeian  magistrates 
should  be  elected  in  the  comitia  tributa,  and  that  these 
comitia  should  have  the  power  to  pass  resolutions  upon 
matters  aflecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  state.  These 
measui'es  created  the  gi'eatest  excitement,  and  the  exas- 
peration between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  produced 
a  complete  division  among  the  Roman  citizens.  At  the 
same  time,  the  city  was  visited  by  an  epidemic  which 
carried  off  large  numbers  of  all  ranks.  By  these  cii'cum- 
stances  Eome  was  so  much  weakened,  that  the  ^quians 
and  Volscians  carried  tli^ir  predatory  inroads  up  to  the 
very  gates  of  Rome. 

The  fii-st  formal  demand  for  a  \vi-itten  code  of  laws  wavs 
made  in  B.C.  462  hj  the  tribmie  Terentillus  Arsa.  The 
scheme  was  violently  opix)sed  by  tlie  patricians,  but  to 
no  piu-pose,  for  similar  demands  <x)ntinued  to  be  rejx^ated, 
as  the  plebeians  were  determined  to  gain  theii*  iX)int.  In 
B.C.  457,  a  law  was  passed  increasing  the  number  oi 
tribunes  from  five  to  ten,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  found 
that  five  were  not  siiiiicieiit  to  afford  2>i'otection  to  thy 
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plebeians  in  all  cases.  In  B.C.  454,  the  bill  of  Terentillus 
Arsa  was  brought  forward  again,  and  it  was  at  last 
resolved  that  the  law  should  be  revised,  and  that  three 
senators  should  be  sent  to  Athens  to  study  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  that  and  other  Greek  states,  and  to  report 
on  such  laws  and  institutions  as  might  seem  applicable  to 
Home. 
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CHAPTER  HL 

TROM    THE    DECEMVIRAL    LEGISLATION    TO    THE    FINAL 
SUBJUGATION    OF    LATIUM. 


B.C.   451   TO  B.C.   338. 


When  the  three  ambassadors  returned  from  Greece  and 
had  made  their  report,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  ten  patricians  (decemviri)  to  draw  up  a  code 
of  laws,  that  they  should  have  full  power  to  act  in  all 
matters  according  to  their  own  discretion,  and  that  the 
powers  of  all  other  magistrates  should  be  suspended  while 
the  decemvirs  were  engaged  on  their  w^ork.  The  decem- 
virs entered  upon  their  task  in  B.C.  451,  and  performed 
their  duties  honestly  and  satisfactorily;  but  as  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  their  work  was  still  incomplete,  they 
were  permitted  to  continue  in  office  for  another  year. 
The  decem^drs  now  began  to  act  in  the  most  arbitrary  and 
cruel  manner  against  every  one  who  ventured  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  their  doings;  nay,  an  aged  and  brave 
plebeian,  whose  opposition  they  feared,  and  who  happened 
to  be  serving  in  the  army,  was  drawn  into  a  snare  and 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  the  decem\'irs. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  decemvii's,  although 
their  task  was  completed,  and  the  laws  were  engraved 
upon  twelve  tables,  still  persisted  in  retaining  their  office, 
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and  might  perhaps  have  succeeded  iii  establishing  a  patri- 
cian oligarchy,  had  not  the  haughty  and  insolent  Appius 
Claudius,  the  most  influential  among  them,  by  a  glaring 
act  of  imjustice,  called  forth  a  general  rising  of  the  people 
against  them.  Claudius  had  conceived  a  desire  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  beautiful  Virginia,  the  daughter  of  the 
plebeian  Vii-ginius.  In  order  to  gain  his  object,  he  per- 
suaded one  of  his  clients  to  declare  the  maiden  to  be  a 
runaway  slave  of  his  own,  and  to  claim  her  as  his  pro- 
perty before  Claudius  himself.  A  large  concourse  of 
people  assembled,  and  Claudius  did  not  scruple  to  declare 
that'  Virginia  belonged  to  his  client.  But  her  father, 
having  obtained  permission  to  take  her  aside  for  a  few 
moments  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave,  plunged  a  knife 
into  her  heart  to  save  her  from  dishonour. 

The  infamous  act  of  Claudius  created  the  greatest 
excitement  in  the  city.  The  authority  of  the  decemws 
was  at  once  set  at  defiance ;  and  the  army,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  engaged  against  the  Sabines,  on  hearing  what 
had  happened,  proceeded  to  Mount  Aventine,  where  they 
took  up  a  strong  position ;  and  the  plebeians,  vrith  theii' 
^^d^TS  and  childi'en,  emigrated  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
resolved  to  leave  Rome  and  seek  a  new  home  elsewhere. 
Valerius  and  Horatius,  the  two  most  popular  among  the 
joatricians,  were  despatched  by  the  senate  to  treat  with 
the  plebeians,  and  come  to  an  understanding  with  them 
on  the  best  terms  they  could.  The  plebeians  demanded 
the  deposition  of  the  decem^-irs,  and  for  themselves  a 
complete  amnesty,  and  the  right  of  appeal  against  any 
patrician  magistrate.  These  demands  being  gi-anted 
and  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  the  plebeians  retm^ned  to 
the  city.  Appius  Claudius  was  thro'wn  into  pri«on, 
where  he  committed  suicide ;  one  of  his  colleagues  died 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  remaining  eight  went  into 
exile. 

But  the  new  laws  enacted  by  the  decem^^l^  and 
engraved  ujoon  twelve  tables,  remained  in  force,  and  were 
set  up  in  public.  They  mostly  referred  to  the  civil  and 
criminal  law,  and  ever  after  formed  the  basis  of  the  whole 
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of  the  Roman  law.  The  only  constitutional  change  which 
they  seem  to  have  introduced  was  that  henceforth  the 
patricians  should  become  members  of  the  local  plebeian 
tribes.  But  no  great  power  could  be  exercised  by  the 
patricians  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  as  the  tribes 
could  not  yet  influence  the  making  of  new  laws.  The 
onjy  gain  for  the  plebeians  was  that  the  laws  had  become 
fiiied;  so  that  the  commonalty  was  no  longer  exposed  to 
the  ai'bitrary  proceedings  of  the  patricians.  In  all  other 
respects  their  condition  remained  the  same  as  before,  for 
they  were  still  excluded  from  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  from  participating  in  the  public  land, 
nor  could  a  plebeian  contract  a  legal  marriage  with  a 
patrician. 

Although  the  patricians,  by  recent  e?:perience,  ought 
to  have  learned  that  theii'  selfishness  and  avarice  could 
lead  only  to  most  unforuunate  results,  they  still  continued 
to  annoy  and  oppress  the  plebeians  in  every  way ;  and 
although  the  more  daring  among  the  latter  sometimes 
felt  inclined  to  take  vengeance  into  their  own  hands,  the 
great  body  of  the  plebeians  were  moderate  but  fii^m,  and 
showed  a  determination,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  gain 
for  themselves  perfect  equality  with  the  patricians. 

In  the  year  B.C.  4-15,  the  tribune  Canideius  brought 
forward  a  bill  demanding  for  the  plebeians  the  right  of 
contracting  legal  marriages  (connubium)  with  patricians ; 
and  the  bill  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  fiercest  opposition. 
In  another  bill  he  proposed  that  it  should  be  left  optional 
to  the  people  to  elect  one  of  the  two  consids  from  among 
the  plebeians.  The  latter  of  these  bills  gave  rise  to  many 
long  and  violent  discussions  ;  but  in  the  end  it  was  agreed 
that  instead  of  consuls,  military  tribunes  icith  consular 
power  should  be  elected  and  taken  indiscriminately  from 
the  plebeians  as  well  as  from  the  patricians.  The  senate, 
however,  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  determining 
whether  in  any  given  year  the  highest  authority  should 
be  entrusted  to  consuls  as  before,  or  to  military  tribunes. 
By  this  means  the  consulship  was  reserved  for  the  patri- 
cians, who  in  many  cases  also  contrived  to  keep  the  mili- 
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tary  tribiineship  within  their  own  order.  The  patricians, 
however,  seem  to  have  foreseen  that  sooner  or  later  the 
plebeians  would  gain  their  end ;  and  in  order  that  they 
might  never  enjoy  the  full  powers  of  the  consulship,  two 
censors  were  appointed,  in  B.C.  443,  whose  functions  had 
previously  been  connected  with  the  consulship.  This 
new  office  was  to  be  open  to  patricians  only,  and  was 
filled  up  every  five  years  [lusti-um),  though  the  censors 
had  to  perform  their  duties  within  the  space  of  eighteen 
months.  Their  chief  functions  were  to  di-aw  up  lists  of 
all  Roman  citizens,  in  which  they  were  classed  according 
to  their  rank  and  property.  They  had  further  to  collect 
the  rent  for  the  domain  land,  to  give  in  contract  the 
building  of  temples  and  the  making  of  roads  and  bridges; 
they  further  exercised  a  severe  control  over  the  morals  of 
the  citizens,  and  were  empowered  to  punish  ofiences 
against  morality  by  dej^riving  the  ofienders  of  their 
civil  rights,  or  of  their  rank  and  station  in  society.  The 
verdict  of  a  censor,  however,  was  not  permanent,  but 
might  be  reversed  by  his  successor. 

The  advantages  gained  by  the  plebeians  through  recent 
legislation  somewhat  softened  the  animosity  between  the 
two  orders  of  citizens ;  but  still  the  patricians  ncA'er 
neglected  an  opportunity  of  annoying  and  humbling  the 
plebeians.  Thus,  when  in  B.C.  440  Rome  was  visited  by 
a  famine,  and  when  all  endeavours  to  mitigate  the  evil 
were  of  no  avail,  a  wealthy  plebeian,  Spurius  Mcelius,  pur- 
chased large  quantities  of  grain  and  sold  it  at  a  moderate 
price  to  the  famishing  people,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
acquired  great  influence.  His  popularity  alarmed  the 
13atricians,  and  fearing  treacherous  plots  and  conspii'acies, 
they  charged  him  ^^^.th  the  crime  of  endeavouring  to  make 
himself  king  of  Rome.  The  aged  Quinctius  Cincinnatus 
being  appointed  dictator,  in  B.C.  439  summoned  Mselius 
before  his  tribunal,  and  as  Mselius  refused  to  appear,  he 
was  slain  in  broad  daylight  by  Servilius  Ahala,  the  dic- 
tator's master  of  the  horse.    "      ' 

During  these  internal  agitations  the  Roman  armies 
fought  many  successful  battles  against  theii'  enemies;  and 
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Rome,  strengthened  by  the  alliance  with  the  Latins  and 
Hernicans,  gained  repeated  victories  over  theVolscians  and 
-^quians.  The  town  of  Fidense,  an  ancient  Roman  colony, 
was  destroyed  in  B.C.  426,  because  it  had  committed  many 
outrages  against  Rome.  During  its  last  struggle  it  had 
been  supported  by  the  Etruscan  city  of  Yeii.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Yeii  became  involved  in  a  long  and 
desperate  war  with  Rome,  which  had  to  direct  all  its 
forces  against  this  enemy.  The  war  is  said  to  have  lasted 
ten  years,  and  to  have  been  ultimately,  in  B.C.  396,  brought 
to  an  end  by  Camillus.  The  story  of  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Yeii  is  indeed  mixed  up  with  many  fables,  but  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  destroyed 
and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves.  During  this  protracted  war 
it  became  evident  that  it  was  most  injurious  and  incon- 
A^enient  for  the  men  to  remain  so  long  absent  from  home, 
and  the  senate  of  its  own  accord  decreed  that  in  future 
the  soldiers  should  receive  pay  from  the  public  treasury, 
for  until  then  they  had  been  obliged  to  equip  and  main- 
tain themselves.  Camillus,  the  conqueror  of  Yeii,  cele- 
brated a  magnificent  triumph ;  but  as  he  was  believed  to 
have  appropriated  to  himself  more  than  his  legitimate 
share  in  the  booty,  and  refused  to  consent  to  the  tenitory 
of  Yeii  being  distributed  among  the  plebeians,  he  became 
extremely  unpopular,  and  in  B.C.  391  he  was  publicly 
accused  of  having  secreted  a  portion  ojf  the  spoil  taken  at 
Yeii.  In  order  to  escape  condemnation  he  went  into 
voluntary  exile,  declaring  when  he  left  Rome  that  the 
time  would  soon  come  when  his  help  would  be  needed. 
And  he  was  not  wrong,  for  Rome  was  on  the  eve  of 
coming  in  conflict  with-  an  enemy  more  formidable  than 
any  she  had  yet  encountered. 

Swai'ms  of  Gauls  are  said  to  have  crossed  the  Alps  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  to  have  driven 
those  Etriiscans  who  until  then  had  occupied  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  across  the  Apennines  into  the  country  which 
ever  after  bore  their  name.  For  a  time  the  Apennines 
formed  the  barrier  between  them  and  the  Etruscans;  but 
in  B.C.  390  large  bodies  of  Gauls  crossed  the  mountains, 
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and,  under  tlie  command  of  a  chief  called  Brennus,  laid 
siege  to  the  Etruscan  town  of  Clusium.  Its  inhabitants, 
looking  round  for  assistance,  applied  to  the  Romans,  who 
at  first  only  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls  to  remonstrate 
with  them ;  but  as  the  barbarians  paid  no  attention  to 
them,  the  ambassadors  took  part  in  a  battle  which  ensued, 
and  slew  one  of  the  Gallic  chiefs.  The  Gauls  complained 
of  this  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  offenders;  and  as  this  was  haughtily 
refused,  they  at  once  gave  up  the  siege  of  Clusium,  and 
marched  southward  towards  Rome.  They  met  a  Roman 
army  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Allia,  about  eleven 
miles  from  Rome,  and  so  completely  defeated  it,  that  only 
a  few  survived  the  day.  They  then  advanced  to  Rome, 
which  was  in  a  defenceless  state,  and  easily  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  The  city  was  set  on  fire,  and 
eighty  senators,  resolved  to  devote  themselves  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  to  the  gods,  sat  dov>'n  in  their  curule 
chairs  in  the  Forum,  and  were  ruthlessly  massacred.  The 
Capitol  alone,  to  which  many  of  the  most  valuable  treasures 
had  been  carried,  was  defended  by  a  small  garrison  under 
the  command  of  Manlius  Capitolinus.  The  Gaids,  elated 
with  their  recent  victory,  abandoned  themselves  to  every 
kind  of  excess,  in  consequence  of  which  many  perished 
during  the  protracted  siege  of  the  Capitol,  which  lasted 
for  seven  months.  Tradition  says  that  Urennus,  induced  by 
these  calamities,  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  Romans, 
and  accepted  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold  on  condition  that 
he  should  quit  the  territory  of  Rome,  but  that  he  insolently 
increased  the  amount  of  gold  by  throwing  his  sword 
into  the  scale  containing  the  weights.  At  this  moment 
Gamillus,  who  had  been  recalled  from  his  exile,  arri^-ed 
with  a  fresh  army  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  where  he  utterly 
annihilated  the  enemy,  and  recovered  all  the  booty  which 
they  had  intended  to  carry  off.  This  story  of  the  sacking 
and  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  is  indeed  an  historical 
fact,  but  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans 
got  rid  of  the  enemy  is  a  mere  fiction  invented  by  Roman 
vanity,  for  it  is  now  a  well-kno^^Ti  fact  that  the  Gauls 
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departed  from  Rome  with  their  booty  unmolested,  because 
their  oavti  country  beyond  the  Apennines  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  invaded  by  other  swarms  of  Gauls  descending 
from  the  Alps. 

When  the  Gauls  left  Rome  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins, 
the  people  were  not  inclined  to  restore  their  habitations, 
and  proposed  to  emigi-ate  and  take  possession  of  tlie 
deserted  city  of  Veii.  The  patricians,  however,  clinging 
to  their  ancient  homes,  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon 
the  people  to  abandon  their  design,  but  allowed  them  to 
demolish  the  houses  still  standing  at  Yeii,  and  use  the 
materials  in  rebuilding  their  own  homes  at  Rome.  Rome 
was  thus  hastily  restored,  and  as  little  attention  could  be 
paid  to  beauty  and  order,  the  streets  ever  after  were 
narrow,  crooked,  and  irregiilar.  The  sufferings  of  the 
people  must  have  been  very  severe  in  consequence  of 
the  ravages  and  devastations  of  the  Gauls,  and  many 
had  fallen  into  great  poverty ;  but  the  patricians  applied 
the  law  of  debt,  which  had  not  been  altered  in  the 
Twelve  Tables,  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  many  poor 
plebeians  were  pining  away  in  the  dungeons  of  the  patri- 
cians. Theii'  condition  at  last  excited  the  svmpathy  of 
the  brave  Manlius  Capitolinus,  who  proposed  a  general 
reduction  of  the  debts  and  a  distribution  of  the  public 
land  among  the  impoverished  people.  This  proposal 
exasperated  his  brother  patricians  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  brought  against  him  the  futile  charge  of  aiming  at 
kingly  power,  and  procured  his  condemnation.  The  man 
who  had  saved  the  Capitol  was  accordingly  thro^sTi  down 
the  Tarpeian  Rock,  his  house  was  razed  te  the  ground, 
and  his  name  treated  as  that  of  an  accursed  person.  These 
disgraceful  proceedings  took  place  in  the  year  B.C.  384. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  misfortunes  resulting  from 
the  Gallic  invasion,  for  during  the  humiliation  of  Rome 
the  Hernicans  and  many  Latin  towns  renounced  their 
alliance  with  her,  and  the  Yolscians,  ^quians.  and  Etrus- 
cans resumed  theii*  hostilities.  The  last  three  of  these 
nations  were  defeated  one  after  another  by  Camillus,  the 
gi'eatest  general  of  the  period,  and  Sutrium  and  Nepeto 
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in  Etraria  were  made  Roman  colonies  to  keep  the  country 
in  subjection.  Some  of  the  Latin  towns  also  were  reduced 
to  submission,  and  Rome  was  rapidly  recovering  from  the 
evils  of  the  late  invasion.  In  order  to  pacify  the  more 
clamorous  among  the  poor,  the  senate  in  B.C.  383,  had 
assigned  the  Pomptine  district  to  the  poor  plebeians. 
But  the  murder  of  Manlius,  their  champion,  roused  the 
plebeians  to  more  vigorous  resistance  to  their  oppressors. 
At  last,  in  B.C.  376,  Licinius  Stolo  and  Lucius  Sextitts, 
two  bold  and  energetic  tribunes,  undertook  to  introduce 
such  reforms  as  might  still  save  Rome  from  falling  into  a 
state  of  anarchy.  They  brought  forward  three  bills:  (1.) 
that  henceforth  two  consuls  should  be  elected  annually, 
as  of  old,  but  that  one  of  them  should  always  be  a 
plebeian;  (2.)  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  occupy 
more  than  five  hundred  jugera  (acres)  of  the  public  land, 
that  the  surplus  should  be  taken  from  the  former  occu- 
pants and  given  to  the  plebeians  as  their  full  property ; 
and  (3.)  that  the  interest  already  paid  upon  debts  should 
be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and  that  the  remainder 
should  be  paid  off  by  three  yearly  instalments.  For  a 
period  of  nearly  ten  years  the  patricians  did  everything 
to  prevent  these  bills  from  becoming  law ;  but  all  their 
contrivances  to  thwart  them,  and  even  the  elevation  of 
Camillus  to  the  dictatorship,  were  of  no  avail  against  the 
firmness  and  perseverance  of  the  tribunes :  for  the  tribunes, 
who  had  by  this  time  acquired  much  gi^eater  power  than 
was  entrusted  to  them  at  their  first  appointment,  con- 
tinued  to  prevent  the  election  of  magistrates  and  the  le^des 
for  the  armies  by  their  veto,  whereby  they  could  stop 
any  public  act  of  a  magistrate.  At  length,  in  B.C.  367, 
after  a  long  period  of  strife  and  anarchy,  the  patriciana 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  give  way :  the  bills  of  the 
tribunes  became  law,  and  the  year  after  Lucius  Sextiug 
was  elected  the  first  plebeian  consul.  But  being  obliged 
to  give  up  the  consulship,  the  patricians  again  contrived 
to  strip  it  of  one  of  its  main  functions,  that  is,  the  juris- 
diction in  civil  cases,  which  was  now  assigned  to  a  special 
officer  called  Prcetor,  who  was  to  be  chosen  exclusively 
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from  among  the  patricians.  But  such  reservations  and 
precautions  were  of  little  use,  for  ten  years  later,  B.C.  356, 
a  plebeian  ^yas  appointed  dictator;  in  B.C.  351  a  plebeian 
was  made  censor;  in  B.C.  337  a  plebeian  obtained  the 
praetoi-ship  ;  and  in  B.C.  300  the  priestly  offices  of  pontifex 
and  augur  were  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians.  By  these 
successive  reforms  the  two  ordei^  were  gradually  placed 
on  a  footing  of  equality ;  and  Rome,  internally  united 
and  strong,  was  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  grand  career 
assigned  to  it  by  Providence.  —  " 

The  reconciliation  effected  between  the  two  orders  had 
many  opportunities  of  showing  its  good  results,  for  very 
soon  after,  Rome  had  to  contend  not  only  against  swarms 
of  Gauls  who  still  overi'an  and  ravaged  Italy,  but  against 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  Central  Italy.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  these  Gallic  wars  that  Caius  Marcius  was  the 
first  plebeian  dictator,  B.C.  356,  and  that  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  and  Valerius  Corvus  are  said  to  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  deeds  of  valour  that  have  rendered  their 
names  immortal.  In  B.C.  358,  it  is  said,  the  Gauls  had 
pitched  their  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  and  a  Gaid 
of  gigantic  stature,  stepping  on  the  bridge  separating  the 
two  armies,  challenged  any  Roman  to  fight  him.  Titus 
Manlius,  a  young  Roman,  with  the  consul's  permission, 
accepted  the  challenge,  and,  lightly  armed,  he  advanced 
against  the  Gallic  giant,  and  pressed  on  him  so  closely 
that  the  barbarian  was  unable  to  use  his  arms  against 
him.  Manlius  pierced  him  with  his  sword  through  the 
side  and  belly,  and  when  the  enemy  lay  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  Manlius  stripped  him  of  his  gold  chain  (torques) 
and  put  it  round  his  own  neck.  From  this  cii'cumstance 
he  received  the  sui^name  of  Torquatus.  Eight  years 
later,  when  another  swarm  of  Gauls  appeared  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  a  powerful  barbarian,  according 
to  the  usual  custom  of  his  nation,  challenged  the  bravest 
of  the  Romans  to  a  single  combat.  Marcus  Valerius,  a 
young  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  came  forward,  and  when 
the  combat  began,  a  raven  [corvus)  which  had  settled  upon 
the  helmet  of  Valerius,  at  every  onset  flew  into  the  face 
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of  the  Gaul,  vrho,  being  thus  unable  to  see,  was  slain  by 
the  young  Roman.  The  latter,  from  this  wonderful  ally, 
received  the  surname  of  Corvus. 

The  success  of  the  Romans  in  these  Gallic  wars,  as 
already  observed,  was  owing  to  some  extent  to  the 
restoration  of  union  and  harmony  among  themselves ; 
much  also  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  various  im- 
provements in  their  armour  and  tactics  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Camillus.  They  were  further  strength- 
ened by  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  with  Latium. 

Rome  was  thus  prepared  for  any  emergency,  and  oppor- 
tunities soon  occurred  in  which  it  was  decided  whether 
Rome  should  become  the  mistress  of  Italy  or  not.  The 
Samnites,  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Central  Italy, 
came  into  conflict  ^\TLth  Rome  in  B.C.  343.  They  had  then 
been  in  alliance  and  on  fiiendly  terms  's\dth  Rome  for  ten 
years.  They  had  previously  spread  theii'  influence  over 
a  great  part  of  Southern  Italy  by  colonising  Capua,  the 
plains  of  Campania,  and  Lucania,  though  in  the  coiurse  of 
time  these  colonies  had  become  estranged  from  the  mother 
country.  The  manner  in  which  they  became  involved  in 
war  TVT.th  Rome  is  related  as  follows.  The  Samnites 
were  engaged  in  hostilities  against  the  Sidicines,  who, 
being  too  weak,  aj^j^lied  to  Capua  for  assistance.  Capua 
willingly  granted  the  request,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Samnites  in  two  battles.  In  its  distress  Capua  applied 
to  Rome  for  help  ;  but  as  the  Romans  hesitated  to  support 
strangers  against  the  Samnites,  their  own  allies,  Capua 
offered  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  if  she  would 
gi'ant  the  request.  Rome  at  once  accepted  the  offer,  and 
resolved  to  send  succour  to  Capua.  From  this  account 
we  might  expect  hereafter  to  find  Capua  in  the  condition 
of  a  city  subject  to  Rome ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  and 
the  truth  is  that  the  above  story  is  a  mere  invention  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  Rome  had  violated  her  treaty  with 
Samnium.  The  war  which  thus  broke  out  and  lasted 
from  B.C.  343  to  B.C.  341,  is  only  the  first  in  a  series  of 
wars  which  were  destined  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
nations  was   to  have  the  supremacy  in  Italy.     In  the 
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first  campaign  the  Romans,  led  on  by  "Valerius  Corvns, 
gained  an  important  victory  on  Mount  Gaurus.  A  second 
army,  destined  to  invade  Samnium,  allowed  itself  to  be 
drawn  into  a  position  among  the  mountains,  where  it 
would  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  had  it  not  been  saved 
by  the  boldness  and  skill  of  the  plebeian  military  tribune 
Decius  JIus,  who  contrived  to  gain  possession  of  an  emin- 
ence overhanging  the  enemy,  and  thus  enabled  the  Roman 
army  to  pass  safely  through  the  defile.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  nothing  of  any  importance  was  achieved, 
and  as  the  Latins  showed  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
disturbances  broke  out  in  Rome  itself  in  consequence  of 
the  severe  law  of  debt,  the  Romans  thought  it  prudent 
to  stop  the  war  and  renew  the  old  alliance  with  the 
Samnites,  ^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Capua,  thus  finding  themselves  for- 
saken by  the  Romans,  now  sought  an  alliance  with  the 
Latins.  In  order  to  meet  this  fresh  danger,  the  Romans 
at  once,  in  B.C.  340,  commenced  hostile  operations  against 
the  Latins.  The  latter,  unwilling  to  take  up  arms  against 
Rome,  with  which  they  had  been  allied  so  long,  now  de- 
manded that  Rome  and  Latium  should  be  really  united 
into  one  state,  for  hitherto  the  Romans  had  always  more 
or  less  domineered  over  the  Latins,  though  they  were 
allies  on  equal  terms.  The  Latins  further  demanded 
that  one  of  the  consuls  and  one-half  of  the  senators  should 
always  be  taken  from  the  Latins.  These  demands,  though 
they  were  not  unreasonable,  created  such  exasperation 
at  Rome  that  war  was  declared  at  once.  The  war  was 
carried  on  in  Campania,  and  a  great  battle  was  fought  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  'Vesuvius,  in  which  Puhlius  Decius 
Mils,  one  of  the  consuls,  caused  himself  to  be  devoted  to 
death  by  a  priest,  and  then  furiously  rushed  among  the 
Latins  until  he  himself  was  slain.  He  thus  sacrificed 
himself  in  the  hope  of  thereby  secuiing  the  victory  to  his 
countrymen.  During  the  same  campaign  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  exhibited  an  example  of  severity  which  was  revolt- 
ing even  to  the  Romans  themselves.  Orders  had  been 
given  that  no  soldier  should  engage  in  fighting  out  of  his 
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own  line ;  but  Manliiis,  a  son  of  Torquatus,  being  tatmted 
and  provoked  by  a  haughty  Latin,  was  unable  to  control 
his  anger  and  slew  hinu  Rejoiced  at  his  -victory,  he 
carried  the  spoils  of  his  enemy  to  his  father,  who,  to 
punish  his  disobedience,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  friends  of  young  Manlius  procured  a  splendid  funeral 
for  him,  and  the  unnatural  father  was  ever  after  shunned 
and  detested  for  this  excess  of  severity. 

After  the  first  defeat  of  the  Latins,  they  were  deserted 
by  Capua,  which  made  its  peace  with  Rome  on  favourable 
terms.  But  the  Latins  continued  the  war  with  unabated 
vigour,  until  after  another  defeat  in  the  second  campaign 
the  Latin  confederacy  broke  up,  in  consequence  of  which 
most  of  the  towns  siuTendered  one  after  the  other.  I  Their 
example  was  followed  by  the  Yolscians,  so  that  in  B.C. 
338  the  subjugation  of  the  Latins  and  Yolscians  was 
completed.  Rome,  however,  treated  the  conquered  people 
with  moderation,  for  some  of  the  towns  received  the  full 
Roman  franchise,  while  others  obtained  the  fi-anchise 
without  the  suffrage,  or  became  Roman  mimicipia — that 
is,  towns  whose  internal  administration  was  independent 
of  Rome.  Some  important  to^vns,  however,  whose  resist- 
ance had  been  most  formidable,  were  weakened  by  their 
best  families  being  sent  into  exile,  and  by  being  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  theii-  territory.  Every  Latin  town,  more- 
over, was  isolated  as  much  as  possible  from  the  others  by 
a  regulation  that  no  person  of  one  town  was  allowed  to 
marry  into  another,  or  possess  property  in  another. 
Rome  thus  secured  for  ever  her  power  over  the  whole  of 
Latium,  and  further  strengthened  her  rule  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  colonies  in  the  conquered  countries,  which 
were  in  reality  military  garrisons,  and  generally  received 
one-third  of  the  landed  property  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  during  the  fii^t  Sam- 
nite  war  the  internal  peace  of  Rome  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  severity  of  the  law  of  debt.  In  the  very  year 
before  the  termination  of  the  Latin  war,  B.C.  339,  the 
dictator,  Puhliliuus  Philo,  carried  three  important  laws, 
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the  first  of  which  abolished  the  veto  which  the  patrician 
comitia  ciiriata  had  possessed  on  'all  legal  enactmentg 
passed  by  the  comitia  centuriata;  the  second  law  gave 
to  the  decrees  of  the  comitia  tributa  the  full  power  of 
laws  binding  on  the  whole  nation ;  and  the  third  enacted 
that  one  of  the  censors  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  The 
last  patrician  pri^dleges  thus  gradually  disappeared  one 
after  another ;  and  the  Roman  republic  now  consisted  of 
citizens,  all  of  whom  possessed  equal  rights.  The  Latins 
and  the  allies,  as  they  were  tenned,  though  in  reality 
they  were  subjects  of  Rome,  had  to  provide  the  gi^eater 
part  of  the  armies  in  the  wars  of  the  great  city  against 
her  enemies. 


THE  CAPITOLINE  TEMPLE. 


CHAPTEK  lY. 


FROM  THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  LATIUil  TO  THAT  OF  ALL  ITALY. 


B.C.  338  to  B.C.  272. 


The  great  increase  of  power  recently  acquired  by  the 
Komans  appears  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Sam- 
nites ;  and  the  Romans  becoming  aware  of  this,  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  themselves  still  more,  partly  by 
alliances  with  other  Italian  nations,  and  pai-tly  by  the 
establishment  of  colonies  on  or  near  the  frontier*^  of  Sam- 
nium.  One  of  these  colonies,  sent  out  in  B.C.  328,  was 
established  on  the  site  of  Fregellse,  a  Yolscian  town 
which  had  been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Samnites. 
As  the  territory  thus  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  they 
remonstrated  with,  and  even  threatened,  Rome ;  and 
when,  two  years  later,  the  Samnites  supported  Neapolis 
(!N'aples)  in  its  war  against  Rome,  the  latter  at  once 
declared  war.  ISTeapolis  soon  after  concluded  peace  with 
Rome,  while  Lucania,  which  had  been  allied  with  Rome, 
now  joined  the  Samnites,  who  further  received  the  sup- 
port of  Tarentum.  Hostilities  were  commenced  in 
Apulia,  where  the  Romans  conquered  some  towns  which 
were  in  alliance  with  Samnium,  and  afterwards  gained 
a  decisive  victory.  The  Samnites  were  thereby  induced 
to  ask  for  a  truce  of  one  year,  which  was  gi^anted ;  but 
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at  the  end  of  it  a  body  of  Samnites  invaded  Latinm  while 
the  Roman  amiy  was  still  engaged  in  Apulia.  Rome 
was  in  imminent  danger,  but  as  most  of  the  Latin  towns 
remained  faithful,  the  enemy  was  driven  back  ;  and  in 
Ai)ulia,  too,  the  Roman  arms  were  successful.  The 
S:imnites  offered  to  treat  for  peace,  but  the  demands  of 
the  Romans  were  so  exorbitant  that  the  Samnites  were 
unable  to  comply  with  them,  and  they  now  made  every 
effort  to  defend  their  indejx'ndence.  In  B.C.  321,  the 
Romans,  by  the  careless  management  of  their  consuls, 
Veturius  and  Postumius,  lost  nearly  all  the  advantages 
they  had  gained  in  their  previous  campaigns.  Their 
army  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  in  the  mountain  pass 
of  Caudium,  and  being  defeated  in  a  terrible  battle,  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  All  those  who  escaped  death  on 
that  day  had  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  the  Samnite 
conmiander  Pontius  geneix)usly  offered  them  fair  terms 
of  i^ace  The  conditions  were  accepted  by  the  Roman 
comma  ndei-s-  and  the  army  was  allowed  to  return  home. 
But  the  Roman  senate  haughtily  refused  to  ratify  the 
peace,  and  sent  back  in  chains  those  who  had  concluded 
it.  Pontius  declined  to  receive  them,  and  the  war  was 
continued  by  the  Romans  with  the  greatest  vigour,  to 
wij^  off  the  disgrace  of  Caudium ;  and  henceforth  the 
Roman  annals  are  full  of  accounts  of  brilliant  victories 
over  the  Samnites  ;  but  one  of  their  commanders,  Fahivs 
MaxinmSj  was  defeated  in  a  hotly  contested  battle  at 
Lautulse,  in  consequence  of  which  Rome  lost  several  of 
her  allied  towns.  However,  the  sufferings  of  the  Sam- 
nites were  daily  increasing,  and  their  strength  diminish- 
ing. They  were  defeated  in  sevei^l  engagements,  while 
Campania  and  Apulia  were  obliged  to  submit  to  Rome, 
which  might  now  easily  have  ci*ushed  the  Samnites,  had 
not  fresh  dangers  arisen  in  other  quarters. 

In  B.C.  311,  the  Etruscans,  who  had  long  looked  upon 
Rome's  growing  }x)wer  with  uneasiness,  took  up  arms 
against  her,  and  thus  obliged  her  to  divide  her  forces. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  Roman  armies  in  the  south 
suffered  a  gi*eat  defeat  near  Allifae,  and  in  Samnium  their 
4 
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legions  found  themselves  in  great  distress.  However, 
Papirius  Cursor,  who  was  appointed  dictator  in  B.C.  309, 
so  completely  routed  the  Samnites,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  to  flight,  leaving  their  camp  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  a  great  coalition  of  the  Mar- 
sians,  Pelignians,  Umbrians,  Hemicans,  and  -(Skjuians, 
was  formed  against  Rome.  The  Umbrians  were  soon 
reduced  to  submission  by  Fabius  Maximus,  the  war 
against  the  Etruscans  was  near  its  end,  and  the  Hemi- 
cans were  easily  overpowered,  so  that  the  Komans  being 
enabled  to  direct  all  their  forces  against  the  Samnites, 
put  them  to  flight  in  all  dii-ections,  B.C.  306.  The  coali- 
tion on  which  the  Samnites  had  relied  being  now  broken 
up,  and  their  own  armies  defeated,  they  concluded  a 
truce,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  peace  on  tolerable  terms. 
But  their  hopes  were  disappointed,  for  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  truce,  the  Komans  laid  waste  Samnium  in  all 
directions;  and  when,  in  B.C.  305,  theysufiered  a  further 
defeat,  their  power  was  completely  crushed.  Samnium 
was  now  obliged  to  accept  the  terms  dictated  by  Rome  : 
it  had  to  give  up  the  supremacy  over  Lucania,  to  renounce 
its  alliance  with  other  Italian  nations,  and,  in  fact,  to 
concede  to  the  Romans  to  interfere  in  all  their  foreign 
relations.  This  humiliating  peace  concluded  the  second 
Samnite  war,  in  B.C.  304,  having  lasted  twenty-four  years. 

The  Hernicans,  who  had  been  easily  reduced  to  sub- 
mission in  B.C.  306,  experienced  on  the  whole  the  same 
fate  as  the  Latins.  The  ^quians  rashly  rose  against 
Rome  at  a  time  when  she  had  ali'eady  concluded  peace 
with  Samnium,  and  they  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  seeing 
their  towns  conquered  or  destroyed  one  after  another. 
The  Etruscans  also  had  begun  their  war  too  late,  and 
after  it  had  lasted  for  some  years,  their  cities,  in  B.C.  308, 
began  to  conclude  peace  with  Rome  each  for  itself  for  a 
fixed  number  of  years.  During  these  wars  Rome  had 
made  a  treaty  Avitli  Tarentum,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  no  Roman  ships  should  sail  beyond  Cape  Lacinium, 

The  short  period  following  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
with  the  Samnites  was  employed  by  the  Romans  in  con- 
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solidating  their  power  in  the  newly  conquered  countries. 
The  Samnites,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  waiting  for 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  recommence  hostilities.  Such 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  in  the  distui'bed  state  of 
Lucania,  over  which  they  hoped  to  recover  their  suprem- 
acy. The  nobility  of  that  country,  being  at  war  with  the 
people,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Komans,  who  at  once  called  upon  the  Samnites  to  with- 
draw from  Lucania,  and  not  to  interfere  in  its  affairs. 
This  demand  produced  such  exasperation  among  the 
Samnites,  that  war  was  forthwith  declared  in  B.C.  298. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Eti-uscans  again  rose  in  arms, 
allied  themselves  with  the  Umbrians,  and  even  called  in 
the  aid  of  Gallic  mercenaries.  During  the  fii'st  two 
years,  the  Samnites  were  defeated  in  several  great  battles, 
and  their  country  was  fearfully  ravaged;  and  in  the 
third  all  Lucania  was  recovered  by  the  Romans.  The 
Etruscans  received  assistance  from  the  Samnites ;  but  all 
was  of  no  avail,  for  the  Roman  arms  were  victorious 
everywhere.  One  thing  only  alarmed  the  Romans,  viz., 
a  report  that  large  bodies  of  Gauls,  supported  by  the 
Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  were  coming  southward.  In- 
credible efforts  were  made  to  meet  the  threatening 
danger.  At  first  the  Romans  suffered  several  reverses 
in  Etruria,  but  the  arrival  of  the  consuls  changed  the 
coui-se  of  events.  A  great  battle  was  fought  near  Senti- 
nian,  in  Umbria,  which  would  have  been  lost,  had  not 
Decius,  one  of  the  consuls,  caused  himself  and  the  hostile 
army  to  be  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods.  This  self-sacri- 
fice ga.\e  fresh  spiiit  to  the  Romans,  and  enabled  them  to 
gain  a  brilliant  \-ictory.  The  Samnite  army  which  had 
been  sent  to  support  the  Etruscans,  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  25,000  Gauls  and  Samnites  covered  the  field  of 
battle,  while  8000  were  made  prisoners.  Fabius  then 
proceeded  from  Umbria  into  Etruria,  where  he  gained 
another  victory  over  the  Etruscans  near  Perusia. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  a  Samnite  army,  which  was  ravaging  Campania,  is 
saitl  to  have  been  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Romans 
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returning  from  Sentinum.  In  the  year  B.C.  294,  the 
Etruscan  towns  found  it  advisable  to  conclude  peace 
with  Rome.  But  the  Samnites  made  most  desperate 
eflforts,  and  having  called  out  all  their  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  invaded  Campania.  The  Romans  com- 
pelled them  to  return  by  attacking  Samnium,  from 
which  they  carried  off  a  vast  amount  of  booty.  Upon 
this,  the  Samnites,  under  their  brave  and  noble  com- 
mander, Pontius,  again  invaded  Campania.  The  Romans 
were  at  first  unsuccessful ;  but  in  B.C.  292,  the  aged 
Fahius  Maximus  fought  a  fierce  battle,  which  at  once 
decided  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Samnium :  20,000 
Samnites  were  killed,  and  4000  made  prisoners,  one  of 
whom  was  the  brave  Pontius.  He  was  taken  to  Rome 
in  triumph  and  beheaded — an  act  of  base  ingratitude 
towards  a  man  who  had  saved  the  Roman  army  at  Cau- 
dium.  HostiKties,  however,  continued  until  B.C.  290, 
when  the  Samnites  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  to 
them  on  condition  of  their  acknowledging  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Umbrians,  Etruscans, 
and  two  Keltic  tribes,  the  Senones  and  Boians,  had  to 
submit  to  the  same  terms.  Rome  had  now  acquired  the 
dominion  of  the  whole  of  Central  Italy,  the  submission 
of  which  was  secured  as  usual  by  the  establishment  of 
numerous  colonies. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  from  these  successful 
wars  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Rome,  we  find  that  during 
the  same  period  she  became  internally  more  and  more 
consolidated  by  the  equalisation  of  the  two  orders,  and 
that  many  useful  works  were  executed  in  and  about  the 
city  for  the  public  convenience.  In  the  year  B.C.  312, 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius  made  the  famous  Appian 
road,  leading  from  Rome  to  Capua  (it  was  afterwards 
continued  to  Bi-undisium),  and  the  first  aqueduct  which 
supplied  Rome  with  water.  In  the  same  year  a  kind  of 
calendar  was  set  up  in  public,  informing  the  people  on 
what  days  it  was  lawful  to  administer  justice  and  to  hold 
public  meetings.  A  great  constitutional  change  appeai-s 
to  have  been  made  about  the  same  time,  by  which  the 
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comitia    centimata    were    combined   with    tlie    comitia 
tributa,  although  the  latter  still  continued  to  be  convened  ^ 
separately  as  before.     In  B.C.  300,  the  tribune  Ogulnius  ^       J  V 
proposed  and  carried  a  law  by  which  the  number  ofC^ 
pontiffs    and   augurs  was   increased   to   eight   and  nine 
respectively,  and  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  one-half ' 
of  these  priestly  colleges  should  be  taken  from  the  ple- 
beians.    Henceforth  all  the  public  offices  possessing  poli- 
tical power  were  equally  divided  between  patricians  and 
plebeians.       The   agrarian   law  of    Licinius    Stolo  was 
never   repealed,   but   appears   to    have   been   repeatedly 
violated  with  impunity,  and  the  distribution  of  public 
land  among  the  poorer  citizens  was  rarely  resorted  to, 
though  many  must  have  suffered  gi'eatly  in  consequence 
of  the  protracted  wars  at  a  distance  from  Rome.     But 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  Rome  was  now  enter- 
ing upon  a  period  of  her  history  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  her  golden  age. 

The  peace  wMch  Rome  enjoyed  after  the  termination  i 
of  the  Samnite  wars  was  interrupted  by  renewed  attacks . 
of  the  GaiUs  and  Etriiscans.  The  war  against  the  former,) 
beginning  in  B.C.  285,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  B.C.  282; 
by  the  total  subjugation  of  the  Senones  and  Boii.  The 
Etruscans  continued  in  arms  for  a  few  years  longer,  but 
idtimately  obtained  a  peace  on  veiy  favourable  terms,  inj 
consequence  of  which  they  made  no  further  attempts  toi 
recover  their  independence,  and  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  I 
considerable  degi-ee  of  prosperity  under  the  dominion  of' 
Rome. 

Tarentum,  a  powerful  commercial  and  manufacturing 
Greek  city  in  the  south  of  Italy,  was  looking  with  un- 
easiness upon  the  gi'owing  power  of  the  Romans  in  the 
south.  Like  all  commercial  states,  it  chiefly  relied  upon 
mercenaries,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  Rome  engaged  by 
inducing  other  nations  to  take  up  arms  against  her.  Thus 
they  are  said  to  have  instigated  the  Etruscans  in  their 
last  contest.  They  even  induced  the  Samnites  to  join  in 
a  coalition  against  the  common  enemy.  The  fii'st  act  of 
hostility  consisted  in  the  Lucanians  attacking  Thurii,  a 
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Greek  city  allied  with  Rome ;  but  the  town  was  relieved 
by  Caius  Fabricius,  in  B.C.  282,  who  also  gained  other 
advantages  over  the  southern  confederates.  As  the 
Romans  were  obliged  to  keep  up  communication  with 
Thurii  by  sea,  they  could  not  help  violating  the  treaty 
with  Tarentum,  which  forbade  them  to  sail  beyond  Cape 
Lacinium.  "When,  therefore,  ten  Roman  ships  were  seen 
sailing  towards  the  harbour  of  Tarentum,  a  Tarentine 
fleet  immediately  sailed  out  to  attack  them,  and  captured 
five  of  the  Roman  ships.  The  Tarentines  even  went  so 
far  as  to  compel  Thurii  to  open  its  gates  to  them.  The 
Roman  senate,  indignant  at  such  proceedings,  sent  an 
embassy  to  remonstrate  and  demand  reparation  ;  but  the 
Tarentines  treated  the  ambassadors  with  contempt  and 
insult,  so  that  war  became  unavoidable.  The  Tarentines 
had  hoped  to  bring  about  a  general  coalition  among  the 
southern  Italians ;  but  failing  in  this,  they  invited  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  to  come  to  their  assistance. 

Pyrrhus,  whose  mind  was  full  of  an  adventurous  and 
chivalrous  spii-it,  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  in  the 
hope  of  acquii'ing  a  gi-eat  empire  by  adding  Italy  and 
Sicily  to  his  dominions.  When,  in  B.C.  281,  he  amved 
with  his  forces  at  Tarentum,  he  at  once  set  about  di'illing 
its  citizens,  and  compelling  them  to  submit  to  severe 
military  discipline.  It  was  this  new  danger  which 
induced  the  Romans  to  conclude  the  final  peace  with  the 
Etruscans  on  favourable  terms,  and  they  now  sent  out 
armies  both  against  the  Samnites  and  the  Tarentines. 
The  hostile  forces  met  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Siocis ;  and  PyiThus,  partly  by  means  of  his  weU-trained 
Macedonian  soldiers,  and  partly  by  the  tensor  inspired 
by  his  elephants,  which  the  Romans  had  never  seen  em- 
ployed in  war,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  his  enemies. 
This  fii'st  success  induced  many  of  the  southern  Italians 
openly  to  join  Pyrrhus.  But  as  he  himself  had  sustained 
very  severe  losses  in  the  battle,  he  sent  his  friend  Cineas 
to  Rome  to  ofier  peace.  The  Roman  senate  refused  to 
listen  to  any  proposals  so  long  as  PyiThus  and  his  army 
remained  in  Italy.     Upon  this  the  king  advanced  north- 
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ward  to  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  but  fiii»jing 
that  the  Etruscans  could  no  longer  be  calculated  upon,  he 
returned  to  Tarentum,  In  B.C.  279,  the  Roman  consuls 
again  met  their  enemy  near  AsGulum,  where  Pyrrhus 
again  won  a  gi-eat  victory.  But  his  losses  were  so  great 
that  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "One  more  such  victory, 
and  I  shall  be  undone."  He  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  valour  of  the  Romans  by  saying,  "If  I  had  such 
soldiers,  the  world  would  be  mine.'' 

The  Romans  after  these  two  defeats  felt  inclined  to 
come  to  terms  ^\dth  P^^Thus,  but  Appius  Claudius  most 
strenuously  opposed  such  policy,  so  long  as  Pyrrhus  re- 
fused to  quit  Italy.  The  king  himself  despaired  of  the 
Greeks  of  Southern  Italy,  while  the  Romans  had  filled 
him  with  admiration.  In  these  circumstances  he  readily 
accepted  an  invitation  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  who  hoped 
with  his  assistance  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  the 
island.  A  truce  was  accordingly  concluded  with  Rome, 
and  in  B,c.  278  he  proceeded  to  Sicily.  The  friends  and 
allies  he  found  there  he  soon  discovered  to  be  even  less 
trustworthy  than  those  of  Italy,  for  nearly  all  his  under- 
takings were  thwarted  by  their  faithless  and  treacherous 
disposition,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  led  into 
several  acts  of  cruelty.  Finding  at  last  that  nothing 
great  could  be  effected  in  the  island,  and  that  his  Ita.lian 
allies  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans  during  his 
absence,  he  returned  to  Italy  after  an  absence  of  three 
years.  Meanwhile  the  Romans  had  piuiished  their  re- 
volted allies  and  subjects,  and  many  a  \dctory  had  been 
gained  by  them.  On  his  aiTival  he  recovered  indeed 
sevei'al  towns  which  had  been  lost,  and  then  proceeded 
towards  Beneventum,  where  the  consul  CuHus  Dentatus 
was  encamped;  but  his  army  being  no  longer  what  it 
had  been,  was  there  so  completely  defeated,  in  B.C.  275, 
that  he  escaped  to  Tarentum  with  only  a  few  hoi-senien. 
He  had  applied  to  some  of  the  eastern  powers  for  assist- 
ance, b\it  as  his  request  was  not  complied  with,  he  at 
once  resolved  to  quit  Italy,  leaving  only  a  small  garrisor 
at  Tarentum. 
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After  his  departure,  tlie  Tarentines  concluded  peace 
witfir^tlie  Romans,  who,  within  the  next  few  years,  com- 
pelled the  Samnites,  Liicanians,  and  Bi-nttians,  to  do 
homage  to  the  republic  of  Rome,  which  was  now  the 
virtual  mistress  of  all  Italy  from  the  nortliern  frontier  of 
Etruria  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily.  The  only  nation  which 
could  not  meekly  submit  to  Eome  were  the  Samnites, 
who,  in  B.c,  268,  once  more  took  up  arms  to  defend  their 
independence ;  but  their  fate  was  finally  decided  in  the 
Tery  fii'st  campaign. 

The  conquered  nations  were  treated  differently  accord- 
ing as  they  had  shown  more  or  less  hostility  during  the 
w*ars ;  but  all  had  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
which,  as  usual,  secured  its  conquests  by  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  colonies.  As  many  of  the  southern 
Italians  were  good  sailors  and  possessed  fleets,  Rome  now 
was  in  a  position  to  carry  on  wars  with  any  nation  be- 
yond the  sea,  with  which  she  might  come  in  contact. 
She  had  now  become  one  of  the  great  states  of  the  time, 
and  might  have  limited  herself  to  the  dominion  of  Italy 
and  united  the  whole  of  it  into  one  compact  state  with 
free  institutions.  But  circumstances  soon  occurred  which 
rendered  such  a  scheme,  if  it  ever  existed,  a  matter  of 
impossibility. 


A  YOtTNO  KOMAN   IN  THB  TOeA._ 
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CHAPTER  V. 


FROM  THE   CONQUEST   OF   ALL    ITALY   DOWN   TO    THE   OUT- 
BREAK  OF   THE    SECOND    PUNIC   WAB. 

B.C.  272  TO  B.C.  218. 


In  the  very  first  year  of  the  republic,  B.C.  509,  Home 
had  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  wealthy 
city  of  Carthage,  a  Phcenician  colony  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa.  The  same  treaty  had  been  twice  renewed, 
and  the  relation  between  the  two  republics  had  always 
been  of  an  amicable  kind,  but  during  the  conquests  of 
the  Romans  in  Southern  Italy  the  Carthaginians  seem  to 
have  become  apprehensive  of  the  growing  power  of  Rome. 
When  Pyrrhus  was  in  Sicily  with  the  avowed  object  of 
driving  the  Cai-thaginians  from  the  island,  they  concluded 
a  d^ensive  alliance  with  Rome  which  was  directed  against 
their  common  enemy,  although  in  the  war  against  him 
they  never  united  theii*  forces.  When  Pyrrhus  withdrew 
from  Sicily,  the  island  fell  into  a  complete  state  of  anarchy; 
and  a  body  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  called  Mamertines, 
ravaged  the  country  and  took  forcible  possession  of  Mes- 
sana,  where  they  murdered  or  expelled  the  male  popula- 
tion, and  distributed  their  property  as  well  as  their  wives 
and  children  among  themselves.  The  Syi'acusans,  under 
the  command  of  their  King  Hiero,  attacked  these  lawless 
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marauders,  and  reduced  them  to  such  straits  as  to  oblige 
them  to  look  about  for  foreign  assistance.  One  paii;y 
thought  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
had  already  offered  their  assistance,  and  took  possession 
of  the  citadel  of  Messana ;  but  the  majority  solicited  the 
assistance  of  Rome.  ,  Six  years  before  this,  the  Romans 
had  most  severely  punished  a  body  of  Campanian  mer- 
cenaries, who  had  acted  at  Rhegium  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  INIamertines  had  done  at  Messana.  The  better 
part  of  the  Roman  senate  therefore  seem  to  have  felt  that 
it  would  be  scarcely  decent  to  support  such  a  band  of 
robbers  as  the  Mamertines.  The  matter  was,  however,  re- 
ferred to  the  popular  assembly,  with  whom  the  love  of 
war  and  conquest  stifled  every  other  feeling.  An  alliance 
was  accordingly  concluded  with  the  Mamertines ;  and 
Hiero,  finding  himself  powerless  against  them,  made  his 
peace  with  them.  Every  pretext  for  Roman  interference 
was  thus  removed,  but  the  opportunity  of  making  war 
against  Carthage  was  too  tempting,  and  a  message  was 
sent  to  Messana  to  inform  the  Mamertines  that  Rome 
was  ready  to  deliver  them  from  the  Carthaginians.  A 
fleet  furnished  by  the  Greek  maritime  towns  of  Southern 
Italy  sailed  across  from  Rhegium,  and  on  its  arrival  the 
Carthaginian  commander  of  Messana  treacherously  sur- 
rendered the  citadel  to  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginians, 
however,  demanded  that  the  Romans  should  quit  Sicily, 
and  as  this  was  refused,  they,  supported  by  "King  Hiero, 
laid  siege  to  Messana.  Meanwhile  fresh  legions  arrived  in 
Sicily,  and  defeated  Hiero  before  he  could  obtain  assist- 
ance from  his  allies.  Hereupon  Hiero  withdi'ew  to 
Syracuse,  and  in  B.C.  263  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Romans,  to  whom  ever  after  he  remained  a  most  faithful 
friend.  The  Carthaginians  being  likewise  beaten,  dis- 
persed among  their  subject  towns  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  island. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  been  enormously  suc- 
cessful in  Sicily,  and  sixty-seven  towns  are  reported  to  have 
surrendered  to  them.  As  the  Carthaginians  did  not 
make  any  stand  against  the  invadei-s,  the  conquest  of  the 
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whole  island  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty. 
But  in  B.C.  262,  the  Eomans  found  that  Agrigentum, 
which  they  were  besieging,  was  not  so  easily  conquered, 
for  it  took  them  seven  months  to  compel  the  city  to 
surrender.  Its  numerous  Carthaginian  garrison  escaped, 
but  the  city  had  to  endure  all  the  horrors  of  a  place  taken 
by  the  sword.  As  Carthage  with  its  powerful  fleet  was 
the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  Roman  senate 
ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built  in  all  haste  after  the  model  of 
a  Carthaginian  ship,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Bruttium.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  en- 
trusted, in  B.C.  260,  to  Caius  Duilius,  and  in  the  ensuing 
engagement  ofi"  Mylae,  he  changed  the  naval  battle  into  a 
sort  of  land  fight  by  means  of  boarding  bridges  thrown 
upon  the  enemy's  ships.  Although  the  Romans  had 
hitherto  had  no  experience  in  maritime  warfare,  their 
victory,  partly  owing  to  their  extraordinary  contrivance, 
was  so  complete,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to 
take  to  flight,  having  lost  about  10,000  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Romans  afterwards  honoured  Duilius, 
by  erecting  to  him  a  column  adorned  ^ith  the  beaks  of 
eaptured  ships,  and  with  an  inscription  recording  the 
details  of  his  \T.ctory.  Elated  by  their  first  success  at 
sea,  they  determined  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from 
all  their  insular  possessions  in  the  west  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  expeditions  were  at  once  undertaken  against 
Sardinia  and  Corsica.  The  operations  in  Sicily  were  in 
the  meantime  carried  on  with  less  vigour,  whereby  the 
Carthaginians  were  enabled  to  gain  some  advantages; 
but  in  B.C.  258  the  consul  Atilius  Calatinus  restored  the 
honour  of  the  Roman  arms  ;  and  the  town  of  Myttistra- 
tum,  which  had  been  besieged  by  the  Romans  for  some 
time,  was  now  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  and  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  same  was  the  case  with  several  other 
towns. 

But  although  the  Romans  were  thus  far  successful, 
one-half  of  Sicily  was  still  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians. 

In  B.C.  256,  the  Romans  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa ;  with  immense  exertions  they  prepared  a  fleet  of 
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330  ships,  which,  under  the  cominand  of  Manlius  and 
Atilius  Regidus,  were  to  steer  towards  the  African  coast. 
Near  Ecnomus,  the  Romans  were  met  by  a  still  larger 
fleet  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  a  fearful  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  so  completely  defeated,  that 
they  felt  induced  to  make  offers  of  peace.  These  offers, 
however,  were  rejected,  and  the  Roman  fleet,  proceeding  to 
Africa,  landed  near  Clupea,  which,  being  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants,  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  as  theii^  head- 
quarters. The  country  was  ravaged  by  the  invaders  in 
all  directions,  and  when  at  the  close  of  the  year  Manlius 
returned  to  Italy  Avith  a  portion  of  the  army,  and  a  large 
number  of  prisonei^,  Regulus  mth  his  diminished  forces 
began  the  campaign  of  B.C.  255,  by  besieging  the  town  of 
Ajis,  and  it  is  said  that  both  this  and  many  other  towns 
submitted  to  him.  The  Carthaginians  were  so  much 
reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to  retreat  within  the  walls  of 
theii'  own  city.  In  this  distress,  they  sent  to  Regulus  to 
sue  for  peace,  but,  though  he  might  now  have  concluded 
the  war  in  an  honourable  manner,  he  proposed  such 
humiliating  terms,  that  the  Carthaginians  resolved  to 
die  sword  in  hand  rather  than  submit  to  the  insolence  of 
their  enemy. 

In  these  circumstances,  Carthage  was  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  one  of  those  Greek  soldiers,  who 
at  that  time  offered  their  services  to  any  one  who  chose 
to  employ  them.  This  was  the  Spai'tan  Xanthippus,  to 
whom  they  at  once  entrusted  the  command  of  their 
forces.  He  set  about  increasing  and  reorganising  the 
army,  and  by  improving  their  discipline,  inspired  the 
men  with  fresh  confidence.  In  his  first  encounter  with 
the  Romans,  he  routed  and  dispersed  the  whole  Roman 
army,  and  Regulus  himself  ^dth  500  men  was  taken 
prisoner.  About  2000  escaped  to  Clupea,  where  they 
defended  themselves  bravely.  The  Roman  fleet  which 
came  to  their  rescue  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians  and  rescued  them.  But  the  same  fleet,  on 
its  retui-n  to  Sicily,  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  in  which 
most  of  the  ships  were  wrecked,  and  the  south  coast  of 
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Sicily  was  covei"ed  witla  corpses  and  the  fragments  of  the 
ships.  This  inspired  the  Carthaginians  with  fresh  courage; 
but  the  Romans  also,  far  from  being  disheartened,  in  B.C. 
254,  prepared  a  new  fleet  of  220  ships,  with  which  they 
sailed  to  Sicily,  and  took  several  towns,  while  others 
surrendered  of  their  own  accord.  But  still  as  theii'  pro- 
gi'ess  was  slow,  they  again  sailed  to  Africa  and  laid  waste 
its  coast  districts.  On  its  return  to  Sicily,  when  they 
had  just  come  in  sight  of  Cape  Palinurus,  a  violent  storm 
overtook  the  fleet,  and  no  less  than  150  ships  were 
wrecked.  This  second  disaster  at  sea  discouraged  the 
Romans  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  resolved  henceforth 
to  keep  no  more  ships  than  were  necessary  to  protect 
Italy  and  convey  troops  to  Sicily.      / 

The  Romans,  notwithstanding,  continued  to  make  pro- 
gi'ess  during  the  follo^ving  years,  and  succeeded  in  con- 
fining the  Carthaginians  to  the  western  corner  of  Sicily.  • 
In  B.C.  250  the  Roman  consul  Ccecilius  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  in  a  great  battle  near  Panonnus,  which 
was  the  last  great  battle  that  was  fought  in  this  war. 
Ha\T.ng  lost  all  their  possessions  in  Sicily  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  fortresses  of  Lilybteum  and  Drepana,  the 
Carthaginians  were  desu'ous  of  peace  and  to  obtain  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  They  accordingly  sent  Regulus, 
who  was  still  in  captivity  among  them,  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  terms  of  peace,  or  at  least  to  efiect 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.  But  Regulus,  instead  of  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  his  mission,  persuaded  the  senate  to 
enter  into  no  negotiations,  and  to  continue  the  war.  The 
Romans,  notwithstanding  their  previous  resolution,  again 
built  a  fleet  of  200  ships  and  began  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum, 
which  lasted  for  a  long  time.  In  B.C.  249,  the  Romans, 
under  their  haughty  and  presumptuous  commander 
Appius  Claudius,  were  defeated  both  by  land  and  by  sea, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drepana,  and  the  Carthaginians 
followed  up  their  victory  with  gi'eat  vigour.  About  the 
same  time  a  vast  number  of  Roman  transports  were 
destroyed  in  a  storm,  and  those  which  escaped  fell  into 
the  hajids  of  the  enemy.    After  this  disaster,  the  Romans 
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again  renounced  the  sea,  of  which  the  Carthagiriians  were 
now  again  the  undisputed  masters.  Carthage,  moreover, 
had  now  the  good  fortune  of  having  for  its  military  chief 
the  great  Hamikar,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  who,  in  B.C. 
247,  undertook  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in 
Sicily.  After  some  ravaging  descents  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
he  took  up  a  strong  position  on  Mount  Hercte,  whence  he 
did  incalculable  damage  to  his  enemies  by  frequent  sallies. 
Afterwards  he  took  up  a  similar  position  on  Mount  Eryx, 
whence  he  continued  to  harass  the  Komans,  although  he 
himself  was  surromided  by  all  manner  of  difficulties.     ^  ' 

In  this  way  the  war  was  carried  on  without  any  decis- 
ive ad^•antage  being  gained  by  either  pai'ty.  The  Romans, 
having  come  to  the  conviction  that  the  war  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  close  without  some  extraordinary  exertion, 
once  more  resolved,  in  B.C.  2-42,  to  build  a  new  fleet. 
But  as  the  treasury  lacked  the  funds  necessary  for  such 
an  undertaking,  the  money  M'as  furnished  by  wealthy 
and  patriotic  citizens.  An  armada  of  200  ships,  com- 
manded by  Lutatius  Catulus,  having  fii'st  made  an  un- 
successful attack  upon  Drepana,  resolved  to  ofler  battle 
to  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  The  latter,  containing  a  large 
number  of  transports,  was  unable  to  cope  with  that  of 
the  Romans,  and  was  easily  and  completely  defeated; 
sixty-three  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  taken,  one  hundi-ed 
and  twenty  were  sunk,  and  the  number  of  killed  and 
prisoners  was  immense.  This  decisive  victory  was  gained 
in  B.C.  241,  ofi"  the  -^gatian  islands.  The  Carthaginians 
were  now  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  they  obtained 
on  the  following  conditions  :  that  they  should  evacuate 
Sicily  and  the  islands  between  it  and  Carthage,  that  they 
should  abstain  from  war  against  Hiero  and  his  allies,  that 
they  should  restore  all  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom, 
and  pay  2300  talents  in  ten  yearly  instalments.  \ 

Thus  terminated  the  Fii'st  Punic  War,  which  had  been 
carried  on  by  both  parties  with  incredible  efibrts  and 
losses,  and  Sicily  was  the  first  country  out  of  Italy  con- 
quered by  the  Romans.  The  island  was  treated  differ- 
ently from  the  conquests  hitherto  made  in  Italy — it  be- 
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came  a  Roman  'province,  that  is,  a  country  governed  by  a 
Koman  praetor  or  pro-consul,  vrho  was  sent  out  every 
year  with  supreme  civil  and  military  powers,  and  was 
assisted  in  the  administration  by  a  quaestor  or  treasurer. 
The  revenues  derived  from  a  province  were  not  levied  by 
government  officials,  but  were  farmed  by  wealthy  capi- 
talists {puhlicani)  or  companies  of  them.  The  Sicilian 
towns  and  cities  were  not  all  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  a  difference  was  made  according  to  the  degree  oi 
hostility  they  had  shown  in  the  war  preceding  the  con- 
quest. Thus  in  Sicily  the  kingdom  of  Hiero  and  several 
other  towns  remained  perfectly  free  and  independent.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  during  the  long  period  of  the  war 
with  Carthage  the  Italian  nations  remained  tranquil,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Eome. 

After  the  termination  of  the  war,  Carthage  found  her- 
self in  the  greatest  distress,  and  not  being  able  to  pay  her 
mercenaries,  they  rose  in  open  rebellion  against  her. 
This  led  to  a  war  between  Carthage  and  the  rebellious 
soldiery  which  lasted  upwards  of  three  years,  and  was 
canied  on  by  both  parties  with  unexampled  cruelty. 
The  great  Hamilcar  at  last  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
rebels.  During  this  conflict  the  Romans  behaved  honour- 
ably towards  their  vanquished  enemy,  for  they  not  only 
refused  to  countenance  the  rebels,  but  protected  the 
transports  of  provisions  destined  for  Carthage.  But  they 
changed  their  policy  when  the  mercenaries  in  Sardinia 
like^dse  revolted;  for  when  they  applied  to  Rome  for 
assistance,  they  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  taking 
possession  of  the  island,  B.C.  238.  When  Carthage 
remonstrated  with  them  for  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  the 
Romans,  with  flagrant  injustice,  not  only  refused  to  listen 
to  their  demands,  but  took  possession  of  the  islands  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  demanded  of  Carthage  the 
additional  sum  of  1200  talents.  Carthage  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  offer  any  resistance,  but  treasured  up  her 
indignation  for  a  more  convenient  time,  and  Hamilcar  at 
once  began  to  make  preparations  to  indemnify  his  country 
and  to  gain  the  means  of  avenging  the  wrong  done  to  it. 
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The  Romans,  after  taking  possession  of  Corsica  and 
Sardinia,  found  the  natives  less  inclined  to  bear  their 
yoke,  than  they  had  borne  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
accordingly  became  involved  in  long  and  tedious  wars 
with  them.  About  the  same  time  they  had  to  contend 
against  the  Ligurians  and  Boians,  in  the  north  of  Italy ; 
and  while  they  were  still  engaged  in  these  troublesome 
wars,  another  struggle  was  commenced,  in  B.C.  229, 
against  the  pii^ates  of  Illyricum,  who  were  then  governed 
by  Queen  Teuta,  and  were  a  scourge  to  the  maritime 
towns  of  Greece.  The  Romans  had  no  difficulty  in  con- 
quering the  semi-barbarous  pii-ates,  and  several  of  the 
Greek  places,  such  as  Corc^Ti-a,  Epidamnus,  and  Apol- 
lonia  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rome, 
which  thus,  for  the  first  time,  gained  a  footing  on  the 
continent  of  Greece.  Even  Athens  and  Corinth  showed 
their  gratitude  to  the  Romans  by  conferring  certain  dis- 
tinctions upon  them. 

But  such  wars  as  these  against  the  Ligurians  and  Boians 
were  trifling  compared  with  that  which  burst  upon  the 
Romans  about  the  same  time  from  the  north.  The 
Boians,  wincing  under  tlieii'  subjection  to  Rome,  and 
vexed  that  a  portion  of  their  territory  which  had  become 
Roman  domain  land,  had  been  given  to  Roman  citizens 
by  an  agrarian  law,  invited  other  Gauls  to  join  them  in 
a  fresh  war  against  Rome.  Even  Gauls  from  beyond 
the  Alps  were  induced  to  assist  the  Boians.  In  B.C.  226, 
formidable  hosts  of  Gauls  came  across  the  Alps,  and  as 
they  moved  southward,  the  Romans  were  panic-stricken, 
for  the  barbarians  devastated  everything  by  fire  and 
sword  j  but  when  they  had  advanced  as  far  as  Clusium 
they  met  the  Romans,  whom  they  nearly  surrounded  and 
annihilated.  However,  the  Romans  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  invaders  near  Telamon  on  the  coast  of 
EtiTiria,  in  which  40,000  Gauls  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  and  10,000  taken  prisonei^.  This  was  the  most 
memorable  success  the  Romans  had  ever  met  with  against 
the  Gauls,  and  in  consequence  of  it  the  Boians,  in  the 
year  after  the  battle,  B.C.  224,  vv^ere  forced  to  submit, 
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and  the  Romans  for  the  first  time  crossed  over  to  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Po,  where,  in  the  year  B.C.  223, 
the  consul  Cains  Flaminius  fought  a  successful  battle 
against  the  Insubrians.  This  war  against  the  Gauls  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  B.C.  222  by  Claudius  Marcellus  in 
the  battle  of  Clastidium,  where  he  slew  the  Gallic  chief 
Vii'idomarus  with  his  own  hand.  A  peace  was  then  con- 
cluded, in  which  the  Gauls  had  to  recognise  the  supremacy 
of  Rome,  and  by  which  Rome  acquired  the  extensive  and 
fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
secure  by  the  establishment  of  the  colonies  of  Placentia 
and  Cremona. 

While  the  Roman  arms  were  thus  engaged  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  the  lUyrians,  instigated  by  Demetrius  of  Pharos, 
had  renewed  their  pii-atical  practices.  But  the  consul 
^milius  Paulus,  in  B.C.  219,  finally  stopped  their  pro- 
ceedings by  subduing  the  whole  of  Illp-icum.  Demetrius, 
however,  escaped  to  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  had  already  been  jealously  watching  the  influence 
which  the  Romans  had  gained  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

After  the  loss  of  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Carthaginians,  guided  by  the  wise  counsels  of  theii'  gi'eat 
general  Hamilcar,  endeavoured  to  indemnify  themselves 
by  making  conquests  and  forming  a  new  empii^e  in  Spain, 
and  by  a  wise  moderation  and  kind  treatment  Hamilcar 
succeeded  in  MT.nning  the  affection  of  many  of  the  natives. 
After  some  years  of  successful  operations,  he  was  killed 
in  a  battle,  B.C.  229,  leaA^ing  the  command  of  his  army  to 
Hasdrubal,  his  son-in-law,  who  continued  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  and  founded  the  town  of  Kew  Carthage. 
The  progress  made  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain  some- 
what alarmed  the  Romans,  and  in  a  treaty  which  they 
concluded  ^vith  Hasdn.ibal,  but  which  was  never  sanc- 
tioned by  the  government  at  Carthage,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Carthaginians  should  not  carry  their  conquests 
beyond  the  river  Iberus.  Hasdrubal  was  murdered  in 
B.C.  221,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  army 
by  the  gi-eat  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  who,  when 
only  nine   years   old,  had    accompanied  his  father  into 
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Spain  and  was  trained  under  his  immediate  guidance. 
He  is  said  even  at  that  early  age  to  have  sworn  eternal 
enmity  to  the  Romans. 

Immediately  after  undertaking  the  command  of  the 
army  he  continued  the  conquest  begun  by  his  predecessors, 
and  subdued  Spain  as  far  as  the  river  Iberus  with  the 
exception  of  the  town  of  Saguntum,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  allied  with  Rome.      Some  disputes  between  that 
town  and  its  neighbours  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
commencing  hostilities  against  it,  and  in  B.C.  219  he  pro- 
ceeded to  besiege  the  place.     When  Roman  ambassadors 
called  upon  him  to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  the 
town,  he  referred  them  to  the  senate  at  Carthage.     But 
there  the  ambassadors  were  equally  unsuccessful,  for  al- 
though the  aristocratic  party  wished  to  maintain  peace 
with  Rome  under  all  circumstances,  the  popular  party 
and  the  friends  of  Hannibal  refused  to  take  their  gi-eat 
general  to  account  or  to  recall  him.     Fabius,  the  spokes- 
man of  the  embassy,  then  making  a  fold  of  his  toga,  said, 
"  Here  I  bring  you  peace  and  war  :  take  whichever  you 
please."      When   the    Carthaginians  replied,    "Give  us 
whichever  you  please,"  he  replied,   "Well,  then,  I  offer 
you  war."      This  settled  the  question,  and  war  was  de- 
clared at  once.     In  the  meantime  the  Saguntines  defended 
themselves  most  bravely  against  the  besiegers,  but  after 
eight  months  of  a  most  heroic  resistance,  the  town  was 
taken  and  destroyed.     The  inhabitants  were  partly  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  theri'  own  houses,  and  partly  killed 
themselves  by  leaping  into  the  fire  which  they  had  kindled 
in  the  market  place  to  destroy  their  remaining  property. 
All  the   survivors   were  put  to  the  sword.      This  war 
against  Sagimtum  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  Second  Punic 
War,  which  was  carried  on  in  Italy  and  brought  to  a  close 
in  Africa.       ^--<;>\  ^'<Q — V  r^ 


HANMBAL. 

CHAPTER  YI. 

FBOM  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR  DOWN  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
WAR  AGAINST  ANTIOCHUS. 

B.C.J18^T0^B^.   188. 

When  the  Romans  declared  war  against  Cartilage,  they 
had  only  just  brought  to  a  close  that  against  the  Gauls, 
and  "were  still  engaged  in  lUyricum,  whence  they  were 
unable  to  act  with  that  decision  and  quickness  which 
they  usually  displayed.  Hannibal  assembled  his  troops 
at  New  Carthage,  and  lea^dng  the  conmiand  in  Spain  to 
his  brother  Hasdrubal,  proceeded  in  the  spring  tjf  B.C.  218 
to  the  river  Iberus,  w^hich  he  crossed  with  an  army  of 
90,000  foot,  12,000  hoi-se,  and  37  elephants.  When 
he  reached  the  Pyrenees,  he  gave  leave  to  all  those  who 
felt  disinclined  to  accompany  him  on  his  great  expedi- 
tion to  return  home.  Large  numbers  availed  themselves 
of  this  permission,  and  his  forces  were  reduced  to  50,000 
foot  and  9000  horse,  but  all  were  men  determined  to 
follow  their  great  chief.  On  his  march  thi'ough  Gaul  he 
met  with  little  or  no  opposition  until  he  reached  the  river 
Rhone,  the  passage  of  which  he  had  to  force  against  hosts 
of  Gaids  di*awn  up  on  the  opposite  bank.     When  this 
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was  effected,  he  began  his  memorable  march  up  the  Alps, 
which  he  crossed  by  the  Little  St  Bernard  amid  inde 
scribable  and  overwhelming  difficulties.  When  he  de- 
scended on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  his  forces  were 
reduced  to  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  The  passage  of 
the  Alps  had  been  effected  in  fifteen  days,  and  his  arrival 
in  Italy  was  hailed  by  the  Gauls  who  hoped  that  he  would 
deliver  them  from  the  detested  yoke  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  the  Romans,  on  hearing  of  Hannibal's 
design  to  march  across  the  Alps,  had  sent  the  consul 
Puhlius  Cornelius  Scipio  with  an  army  and  fleet  into 
Gaul,  while  his  colleague,  Sempronius  Longus,  proceeded 
with  another  army  to  Sicily,  When  Scipio  arrived  in 
Gaul,  Hannibal  had  already  crossed  the  Rhone,  and, 
after  a  trifling  engagement  with  a  detachment  of  Han- 
nibal's cavalry,  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  when  Hannibal  had  already  de- 
scended from  the  Alps.  The  hostile  armies  first  met  on 
the  river  Ticinus,  where  Scipio  was  severely  wounded,  and 
afterwards  on  the  river  Trehia.  In  both  of  these  places 
the  Romans  were  defeated,  and  as  the  approach  of  winter 
put  an  end  to  further  military  operations,  Hannibal  re- 
mained in  Lombardy.  In  the  beginning  of  spring  B.C. 
217  he  crossed  the  Appenines,  and  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Trasimenus  he  was  met  by  the  consul  Caius  Flaminius, 
who  intended  to  defend  the  road  to  Rome.  A  terrible 
battle  was  fought  there  on  a  foggy  morning  in  which 
15,000  Romans  perished.  The  consul  himself  was  among 
the  slain,  and  a  detachment  which  had  been  sent  to  his 
assistance  was  likewise  cut  to  pieces.  Hannibal  had 
hoped  by  treating  the  Italians  kindly  to  win  them  over 
to  his  side,  but  the  Italian  allies,  and  especially  the 
Roman  colonies,  remained  faithful ;  and  when  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Lake  Trasimenus  he  attacked  Spoletium, 
he  met  with  a  determined  resistance,  and  thus  finding 
that  he  had  miscalculated,  he  abandoned  the  place  and 
marched  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  towards  Apulia 
in  the  hope  of  stii-ring  up  the  southern  Italians  against 
their  Roman  rulers. 
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The  disaster  of  Lake  Trasimenus  had  thrown  Rome 
into  a  state  of  the  greatest  consternation.  Quintus  Fahius 
Maximus,  surnamed  Ounctator  (the  Slack),  was  at  once 
appointed  dictator,  it  being  feared  that  the  enemy  would 
march  straightway  to  Rome.  Fabius  finding  that  Han- 
nibal had  taken  a  different  road,  followed  him  as  closely 
as  he  could  with  safety,  and  avoiding  any  decisive  en- 
gagement, contrived  to  gain  several  smaller  advantages. 
In  the  neighboui'hood  of  Ca^ynum,  Hannibal,  thi'ough 
some  mistake  of  his  guide,  was  placed  in  so  difficult  a 
position  that  he  extricated  himself  only  by  a  stratagem  : 
he  ordered  bundles  of  brushwood  to  be  fastened  to  the 
horns  of  2000  oxen,  which  were  then  driven  in  the  night 
with  the  faggots  in  a  blaze  towards  the  Romans,  who, 
teriified  by  the  sight,  abandoned  their  favoiu^ble  position, 
and  thereby  enabled  the  enemy  to  escape.  Hannibal 
spent  the  following  winter  in  Apulia,  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  none  of  the  subjects  of  Rome  had  yet  joined 
him.  The  Romans,  dissatisfied  with  what  they  believed 
to  be  cowardice  or  unnecessary  caution  of  Fabius,  gave 
the  consulship  of  the  year  B.C.  216  to  Terentius  Varro 
and  jEmilius  Paulus.  The  character  of  the  fonner  was 
the  very  opposite  of  that  of  Fabius,  and  the  Romans 
expected  that  the  consuls  would  put  an  end  to  the  war  ^^ 

at  one  blow.      They  proceeded  to  Apulia  with  a  large  \ 

army  of  80,000  foot,  and  6000  horse,  and  pitched  their 
camp  near  the  little  town  of  CanncB>.  The  terrible  defeat 
they  sufiered  there  showed,  though  too  late,  how  ^^isely  )^  ^^ 

Fabius  had  acted,  for  no  less  than  47,000  Romans  covered '  r*"!?^ .    j 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  consul  ^ndlius  Paulus  and  ' ^^-^^-^^•^ 
eighty  senators  were  among  the  slain.     Yan^o  escaped        '^ 
with  a  few  horsemen  to  Yenusia. 

Four  battles  had  now  been  lost,  but  Rome,  though 
humbled,  did  not  despond,  and  proposals  for  peace  or  ran- 
soming the  prisoners  were  indignantly  rejected.  Hanni- 
bal, proceeding  to  Capua,  was  now  joined  by  a  number  of 
Italians,  who  despaired  of  the  fate  of  Rome ;  and  Capua, 
one  of  the  wealtliiest  cities  of  Italy,  which  had  been 
treated  by  the  Romans  with  great  favour,  openly  declai-ed 
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for  Hannibal.  In  that  city  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters, 
and  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  although  he  had  now 
gained  numerous  Italian  allies  and  had  received  reinforce- 
ments from  Africa,  he  gained  no  more  great  victories. 
The  Romans  made  every  effort  to  raise  fresh  troops,  and 
even  enlisted  a  body  of  8000  slaves.  In  B.C.  215,  com- 
manded by  Claudius  Marcellus,  they  inflicted  a  severe 
blow  upon  Hannibal  at  "N"r>lfl.^  and  Tib.  Sempronius 
Gracchus  gained  other  advantages  near  Beneventum. 
Encoiu-aged  by  these  successes,  they  now  laid  siege  to 
Capua,  which  Hannibal  had  abandoned.  When,  however, 
he  found  that  the  city  was  in  danger,  he  advanced  to  its 
relief;  but  as  the  Romans  declined  a  battle,  he  marched 
towards  Rome  and  pitched  his  camp  near  its  very  gates. 
A  portion  of  the  army  besieging  Capua  was  despatched 
against  him  and  offered  battle ;  but  Hannibal,  for  reasons 
not  mentioned,  contented  himself  with  ravaging  the 
country,  and  returned  to  the  south  of  Italy. 

Meanwhile  King  Hiero,  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome, 
had  died,  and  his  successors  entered,  into  an  alliance  with 
Hannibal.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Romans,  in  B.C. 
214,  sent  Claudius  Marcellus  into  Sicily,  who  at  once  laid 
siege  to  .Syi'acuse.  This  siege  lasted  for  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  city  was  delivered  up  to  the  Romans 
by  treachery.  The  Syracusans,  assisted  by  the  mechani- 
cal skill  of  the  great  mathematician  Archimedes,  defended 
themselves  most  gallantly,  but  were  punished  most 
severely  by  their  conquerors.  The  splendour  of  Syracuse 
was  destroyed  for  ever,  and  Ai'chimedes  was  mui'dered 
while  engaged  in  his  scientific  pursuits.  All  Sicily  again 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  Hannibal  endea- 
voured to  indemnify  himself  by  the  conquest  of  Tarentum 
and  some  other  places  in  Southern  Italy.  In  the  year 
211,  Capua  was  also  retaken  by  the  Romans,  and  its  in- 
habitants were  treated  with  wanton  ci-uelty;  twenty-seven 
senators  committed  suicide,  and  others  killed  their  wives 
and  children  to  save  them  from  the  insolence  of  the  con- 
querors. Two  years  later  Tarentum  was  recovered  by 
Fabius  Maxim  us.     The  treatment  inflicted  on  Syracuse 
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and  Capua  so  mtich  frightened  the  Italian  Greeks  that 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  abandon  their  connection  "with 
Hannibal,  whose  only  hope  now  rested  on  the  succours 
which  he  expected  from  his  brother  Hasdrubal. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  war  in  B.C.  218,  the 
two  brothers  Cneius  and  Puhlius  Cornelius  Scipio  had 
proceeded  to  Spain  to  operate  against  Hasdrubal,  and  for 
several  yeai-s  they  harassed  and  checked  his  progress. 
At  the  same  time  they  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
African  chief  Syphax  to  attack  Carthage  itself.  But  in 
B.C.  212  both  brothers  fell  in  battle  within  thirty  days  of 
each  other,  and  their  armies  were  completely  routed.  Has- 
diiibal  now  formed  the  plan  of  joining  his  brother  in  Italy 
with  fresh  forces.  The  disasters  suffered  in  Spain  were 
so  discouraging  to  the  Eomans  that  no  one  was  willing 
to  undertake  the  command  of  a  new  army  there,  imtil 
young  Puhlius  Comdius  Sciino,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
two  Scipios  who  had  fiillen  in  Spain,  though  only  twenty- 
four  years  old,  offered  to  undertake  the  perilous  task.  On 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  in  B.C.  211,  affaii-s  at  once  took  a  dif- 
ferent turn,  and  in  his  second  campaign  he  took  New  Car- 
thage, the  most  important  town  of  the  Carthaginians.  By 
his  kinduess  and  gentleness  he  attached  the  Spaniards  to 
himself,  and  his  popularity  soon  eclipsed  that  of  Hasdrubal, 
who  was  defeated  in  B.C.  209  in  a  great  battle  near  B§e- 
cula.  But  Hasdrubal,  notwithstanding  this  discomfitm-e, 
at  length  resolved  to  join  his  brother  in  Italy.  In  B.C. 
207  he  crossed  the  Alps  and  marched  through  the  eastern 
part  of  Italy  to  meet  his  brother  in  Apulia,  But  on 
reaching  the  river  Metaurus  he  met  the  consul  Claudius 
Nero,  who  attacked  him  by  night,  while  attempting  to 
cross  the  river.  Hasdi'ubal  himself  was  killed,  and  his 
army  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  A  Roman  soldier  cut  off  his 
head,  and  when  the  army  returned  to  Apulia,  flung  it 
into  the  camp  of  Hannibal.  This  was  the  fii'st  and  only 
intelligence  that  Hannibal  received  of  his  brother's  arrival 
and  defeat. 

After  this,  Hannibal  confined  himself  to  a  defensive 
attitude  in  Bnittium,  which  still  remained  faithful  to  him. 
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He  there  maintamed  himself  with  the  greatest  boldness 
and  heroism  for  several  years,  and  whoever  attacked  him 
had  to  pay  dearly  for  it.  After  Hasdrubal's  departure 
from  Spain,  the  Carthaginians,  no  longer  able  to  cope 
with  Scipio,  were  gradually  diiven  out  of  the  country, 
and  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  Scipio  remained  in  Spain  for 
several  years,  and  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  Syphax, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  where,  notwithstanding  his  youth, 
he  was  elected  consul  for  the  year  B.C.  205.  He  at  once 
proposed  to  attack  Carthage  in  Africa ;  but  the  cautious 
senate,  considering  this  somewhat  presumptuous,  assigned 
to  him  Sicily  as  his  pro^^Jlce,  with  permission  to  proceed 
to  Africa,  if  he  thought  it  advantageous  to  his  country. 
The  means  placed  at  his  disposal  were  very  insufficient, 
but  the  enthusiasm  all  over  Italy  was  so  great,  that  he 
was  plentifully  provided  with  all  he  needed  by  voluntary 
contiibutions. 

When  everything  was  prepared,  Scipio,  in  B.C.  204, 
crossed  over  into  Africa.  Syphax  treacherously  joined 
the  Carthaginians,  but  the  Romans  were  amj^ly  compen- 
sated by  being  joined  by  the  Numidian  king,  ISIasinissa. 
With  his  assistance  Scipio  bui-ned  the  camp  of  S}-j^hax  and 
his  allies,  among  whom  gi'eat  havoc  was  made.  The  last 
hope  of  Carthage  now  rested  on  Haxmibal,  who  was  forth- 
with summoned  to  return  home.  He  arrived  there  in 
B.C.  202,  and  soon  after  had  an  interview  with  Scipio,  at 
which  both  were  inclined  to  come  to  terms.  But  the 
people  of  Carthage,  elated  by  the  presence  of  their  great 
general,  resolved  once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  war. 
The  battle  of  Zama,  in  B.C.  202,  at  last  decided  the  con- 
test between  the  two  nations.  The  Carthaginians,  though 
fighting  most  bravely,  lost  the  day,  and  the  gi-eater  part 
of  their  army  was  destroyed.  Hannibal  himself  escaped 
to  Carthage  with  only  a  few  followei-s,  and  ad\ised  the 
people  to  submit  to  necessity  and  ac .ept  the  terms  offered 
by  Scipio.  The  advice  was  followed,  and  Carthage  had 
to  surrender  all  Roman  desertei-s  and  prisonei-s  without 
ransom,  to  give  up  its  whole  lieet  with  the  exception  of 
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ten  ships,  to  promise  to  abstain  from  war  with  any  foreign 
state  without  the  sanction  of  Rome,  to  pay  the  sum  of 
in,!  100  talents  by  tifty  yearly  instalments,  and  to  indem- 
iiiiy  Masinissa  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained.  The  peace 
was  ratified  at  Rome  the  year  after,  and  Scipio,  who 
celebrat*;d  a  splendid  triimiph,  was  honoured  with  the 
surname  of  Africanus.  V^ 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  Hannibal  remained 
at  Carthage  doing  all  he  could  to  repair  the  losses  which 
his  country  had  sustained,  by  wise  reforms.  But  the 
Romans,  ever  afraid  of  his  influence,  contrived  to  under- 
mine his  authority,  so  that  at  last  even  his  own  countiy- 
men  began  to  lose  confidence  in  him,  and  the  greatest 
general  and  statesman  that  Carthage  ever  had,  was  obliged, 
in  B.C.  196,  to  quit  his  country  as  an  exile.  He  proceeded 
to  the  coui-t  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Sp'ia,  whom  he  endea- 
voiu-ed  to  inspire  with  his  unquenchable  hatred  of  the 
Romans.  The  gains  which  Rome  had  made  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  wei-e  very  gieat,  notwithstanding  the 
battles  they  had  lost  and  the  devastations  to  which  Italy 
had  been  exjx)setl,  for  the  southern  part  of  Spain  was 
conquered,  and  Cai-thage  and  Numidia  were  virtually  in 
a  state  of  dej^endence  on  Rome. 

We  have  seen  that  F/iilip,  king  of  Macedonia,  had  be- 
come uneasy  at  the  influence  which  Rome  after  the  Ulyrian 
wai"s  had  acquired  in  the  aflTairs  of  Greece.  Demetrius  of 
Pharos  did  his  best  to  increase  this  feeling  ;  and  after  the 
battle  of  Cannse,  when  Rome  seemed  to  be  finally  crushed, 
Philip  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  in  which  the 
countries  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  were  promised  to 
Philip,  while  Cai-thage  was  to  rule  over  the  countries 
west  of  the  Adriatic.  But  the  document  containing  the 
treaty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  at  once 
adopted  measm-es  to  prevent  the  Macedonian  from  sendinsf 
assistance  to  Hannibal.  A  petty  war  was  thus  carried 
on  from  B.C.  215  to  205,  during  which  neither  the  Romans 
nor  the  Macedonians  gained  any  great  advantages.  A 
peace  was  then  concluded,  though  neither  pai-ty  intended 
to  keep  it;  and  Rome  especially,  being  unable  to  carry  on 
6 
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another  war  so  long  as  Hannibal  was  in  Italy,  only 
wanted  to  gain  time. 

A  second  war  against  Macedonia  broke  out  in  B.C.  200, 
because  Philip  had  ravaged  the  territory  of  Athens,  which 
was  in  alliance  with  Rome.  This'war  was  at  fii'st  carried 
on  by  the  Romans  with  little  energy,  and  Philip, 
supported  by  many  of  the  Greeks,  was  favoured  by 
fortune;  but  in  B.C.  198,  when  Quinctius  Flamininus 
undei'took  the  command  and  boldly  entered  the  enemy's 
countiy,  things  assumed  a  different  aspect.  Philip  was 
completely  beaten  in  the  battle  of  C ynoscephalce,  and 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  in  which  he  had  to  recognise  the 
independence  of  Greece,  to  give  up  a  great  part  of  his 
fleet,  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  to  give  hostages 
as  a  security  for  his  future  conduct.  This  peace  was 
ratified  in  B.C.  197,  and  in  the  year  following,  Flamininus, 
to  the  int-ense  delight  of  the  Greeks  assembled  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  proclaimed  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  their  country. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks  for  their  liberators,  how- 
ever, soon  subsided,  for  they  made  the  discovery  that 
what  was  called  their  freedom,  was  in  reality  only  a 
change  of  masters.  The  ^tolians,  who  had  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans  against  Macedonia,  not  considering 
themselves  sufficiently  rewarded  for  their  services,  in^^ited 
Antiochus  of  Syria  to  wage  war  against  the  Romans. 
Their  endeavours  were  seconded  by  Hannibal.  Antiochus, 
who  also  felt  himself  personally  aggiieved  by  the  demand 
of  the  Romans  to  restore  to  independence  the  Greek 
states  of  Asia  Minor,  readily  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
in  B.C.  192  crossed  over  with  an  army  into  Europe.  But 
instead  of  follo^ving  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  to  ally  him- 
self with  Philip  and  attack  the  Romans  in  Italy,  he 
offended  Philip  and  wasted  his  time  in  frivolous  amuse- 
ments in  Eubcea,  while  the  Romans  rapidly  advanced 
into  Tliessaly.  Commanded  by  Acilius  Glabrio,  in  B.C. 
191  they  met  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians  at  Tliermopylcey 
where  they  put  their  enemies  to  flight  without  any  great 
effort,  and  Antiochus  himself  hastily  fled  back  into  Asia. 
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'The  JEtolians  asked  and  obtained  peace,  as  the  Romans 
were  anxious  to  leave  no  enemy  in  their  rear,  while  con- 
tinuing the  war  against  Antiochus. 

The  year  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  a  Roman 
army  of  ~^0^00  men,  under  the  command  of  Caius 
Laelius  and  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  (who  was  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Africanus),  proceeded  to  Asia. 
As  Antiochus  refused  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by 
the  Romans,  a  great  battle  was  fought  near  Magnesia, 
-in  which  the  hosts  of  Asiatics  were  easily  overpowered 
by  the  Roman  legions.  Antiochus  then  fled  to  Syria 
and  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  to  him  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  give  up  all  his  possessions  in  Asia 
west  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  all  his  ships  of  war,  and  pay 
a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  war  indemnity.  He  was 
further  requested  to  deliver  up  Hannibal.  The  peace 
was  not  ratified  at  Rome  until  B.C.  188.  The  countries 
thus  ceded  by  Antiochus  were  distributed  among  the 
allies  at  Rome,  for  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  constitute  them  as  Roman  pro- 
vinces. Hannibal,  finding  that  his  life  was  not  safe  in 
Sp'ia,  sought  the  protection  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia; 
but  here  too  the  Romans  pui'sued  him,  and  as  Prusias 
was  unable  to  protect  him  any  longer,  Hannibal  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  poison,  B.C.  183.  His  conqueror,  Scipio 
Africanus,  died  about  the  same  time ;  he  too  had  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  a  kind  of  exile,  into  which  he 
had  been  driven  partly  by  the  jealousy  of  his  enemies 
and  partly  by  his  own  insolent  and  overbearing  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  YIL 

FROM    THE    PEACE   WITH   ANTIOCHUS    DOWN   TO   THE   TIME 
OF    THE    GRACCHI. 

B.C.   188  TO  B.C.   133. 

"While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  East,  the  peace 
of  Italy  had  been  disturbed  by  the  insiuTection  of  some 
of  the  Keltic  tribes  in  the  north,  which  continued  their 
hostilities  from  B.C.  200  until  B.C.  181,  when  the  Kelts 
were  finally  compelled  to  submit  to  Rome.  During  this 
war  the  Boians  seem  to  have  been  completely  extii'pated. 
In  Spain,  where  the  faithlessness  of  the  Romans  often 
drove  the  people  into  rebellion,  they  had  to  maintain  their 
power  sword  in  hand.  A  great  war  broke  out  there  in 
B.C.  181,  which  continued  to  i^age  till  B.C.  179,  when 
Tiberius  Sempionius  Gracchus  concluded  a  peace  on  fair 
and  honourable  temis,  which  was  long  and  gratefuUy  re- 
membered by  the  Si)aniards. 

Philip  of  Macedonia  had  indeed  assisted  the  Romans 
in  theii'  war  against  Antiochus,  but  his  hatred  against 
them  was  as  strong  as  ever.     He  died  in  B.C.  179,  and  his 
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successor,  Persenis,  at  once  began  to  make  preparations  for 
a  fresh  conflict  "with  Rome,  for  which  his  father  had  left 
him  ample  means.  When  the  last  war  against  Rome  broke 
out,  in  B.C.  171,  Perseus,  in  consequence  of  his  unwilling- 
ness to  part  with  his  ti-easures,  lost  some  of  his  valuable 
allies.  Although,  therefore,  he  had  gained  at  first  some 
small  advantages,  he  was  totally  defeated  in  B.C.  168  m 
the  great  battle  of  Pydna,  by  ^milius  Paulus.  The 
king,  with  his  children,  friends,  and  treasures,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  had  to  adom  the  triumph  of 
his  conqueror.  Macedonia  was  now  made  tributary  to 
Rome,  and  in  order  to  break  its  strength,  the  country  was 
divided  into  four  districts  independent  of  one  another. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  one  thousand  of  the 
most  distinguished  Achseans,  accused  of  having  secretly 
suppoiiied  Perseus,  were  sent  to  Italy  to  be  tried.  But  in- 
stead of  ha^^g  an  opportunity  afibrded  them  for  clearing 
themselves  of  the  charge,  they  were  kept  as  hostages  and 
prisoners  in  various  tov,Tis  of  Italy.  After  spending 
seventeen  years  in  this  manner,  and  when  their  number 
was  reduced  to  three  hundred,  they  were  permitted 
to  return  to  their  country,  without  any  trial  having 
taken  place.  The  island  of  Rhodes,  against  which  a 
similar  charge  was  brought,  lost  its  Asiatic  possessions, 
and  had  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  In  the  year 
B.C.  149,  Andriscus,  a  runaway  slave,  pretending  to  be  a 
son  of  the  late  king  Perseus,  came  forward  claiming  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  As  just  at  that  time  a  third  war 
against  Carthage  was  breaking  out,  the  Macedonians, 
thinking  it  a  favourable  opportunity  of  recovering  their 
independence,  flocked  round  the  standard  of  the  pretender. 
But  Ccecilius  Metellus  crushed  him  and  his  followers  in  a 
battle  near  Pydna,  B.C.  148,  and  a  few  years  later  Mace^ 
donia  was  constituted  as  a  Roman  province. 

While  Metellus  was  still  engaged  in  settling  the  affairs 
of  Macedonia,  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to  Greece 
calling  upon  the  Achseans  to  dismiss  Sj^arta  and  some 
other  cities  from  their  league.  When  the  ambassadoi-s 
communicated  this  order  to  the  Achseans  assembled  at 
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Korintli,  they  were  treated  with  insult,  and  there  remained 

nothing  but  to  compel  the  light-headed  Greeks  by  force. 
In  B.C.  147,  Metellus,  after  having  made  the  necessary 
aiTangements  in  Macedonia,  proceeded  southwai'd  with 
his  army,  and  defeated  the  Achaeans  in  two  battles.  He 
himself,  having  a  gi-eat  affection  for  the  Greeks,  did  all 
he  could  to  prevent  them  engaging  in  a  contest  with 
Kome.  But  his  term  of  office  was  coming  to  a  close,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  hand  over  the  command  of  the  army  to 
the  rude  soldier  Lucius  Mummius,  who,  after  defeating 
the  Greeks  in  a  battle  on  the  Isthmus,  took  and  destroyed 
the  wealthy  and  splendid  city  of  Korinth,  B.C.  146.  Its 
inhabitants  were  either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves, 
and  the  numerous  treasures  of  art  were  wantonly  destroyed 
or  carried  to  Home  to  adorn  the  villas  and  palaces  of  the 
aristocracy.  But  it  was  not  only  Korinth  that  suffered, 
for  Mummius  and  his  soldiery  traversed  Peloponnesus, 
spreading  desolation  everywhere.  Under  the  oppressive 
rule  of  the  Romans  the  prosperity  of  many  once  flomish- 
ing  cities  died  away,  and  with  it  patriotism  and  the  love 
of  liberty  gi^dually  vanished.  The  Spartans  continued 
to  indulge  their  warlike  propensities  by  selling  their 
services  to  any  foreign  state  that  needed  them,  while  the 
Athenians  were  valued  by  their  conquerors  chiefly  as 
scholai^,  artists,  poets,  actors,  or  dancers,  though  they 
rarely  gained  their  esteem  and  respect. 

After  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  Carthage 
during  a  period  of  upwards  of  fifty  years  had  to  some 
extent  recovered  its  former  prosperity  by  industry,  com- 
merce, and  agricultiu'e.  But  as  this  prosperity  in- 
creased, so  also  did  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Home ;  and 
Masinissa,  the  neighbour  of  Carthage,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Romans,  neglected  no  opportunity  of  harassing  and 
annoying  the  re%T."VTng  state.  One  Roman  in  particular, 
Cato,  under  the  influence  of  a  blind  and  infatuated  hatred 
of  Cai-thage,  insisted  in  every  speech  he  made  in  the  senate 
iilDon  the  necessity  of  destroying  Carthage.  Masinissa, 
knowing  that  he  might  with  impunity  act  towards  Car- 
thage in  any  manner  he  pleased,  drove  the  unfoiiiiinate 
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city  into  the  necessity  of  defending  its  rights  by  force  of 
arms.  Upon  this  the  Romans  accused  Carthage  of  having 
violated  the  peace.  The  Carthaginians,  feeling  the  im- 
possibility of  successfully  coping  with  Rome,  assured  the 
ambassadors  that  they  had  no  hostile  intentions,  and  not 
only  sent  three  hundred  of  their  noblest  citizens  as  hostages 
to  Rome,  but  offered  to  deUver  up  all  their  ships  and 
arms.  This  happened  in  B.C.  149,  and  when  all  this  was 
done,  the  Romans  further  demanded,  that  the  Carthagin- 
ians should  raze  their  own  city  to  the  ground  and  build 
a  new  one  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea.  This  inso- 
lent demand  drove  the  people  to  madness  and  despair, 
and  they  resolved  to  perish  amid  the  ruins  of  their  own 
homes  rather  than  yield  to  such  flagrant  insolence.  All 
were  seized  with  a  bold  patiiotic  spirit,  and  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  ages,  women  as  well  as  men,  cheerftdly  sacri- 
ficed all  they  possessed  upon  the  altar  of  their  country. 
The  whole  city  was  at  once  changed  into  a  military  camp, 
and  nothing  was  spared  that  might  serve  to  deliver  the 
coimtry  from  its  impending  doom.  Such  a  spiiit  was  too 
much  even  for  the  Roman  legions,  whose  attacks  upon  the 
city  were  repeatedly  repulsed.  At  last  the  Romans  ap- 
pointed Cornelius  Scijjio  ^milianus,  a  young  man  who 
had  already  given  evidence  of  great  military  talent,  to 
the  consulship  for  the  year  B.C.  147.  But  even  he  was 
unable  to  overcome  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, for  although  they  suffered  from  the  most 
terrible  famine,  they  defended  every  inch  of  gi'ound, 
eA'en  after  the  enemy  had  entered  the  city.  The  battle 
which  raged  in  the  streets  lasted  for  six  days,  after  which 
the  fiuy  of  the  invaders  and  a  fearful  conflagration  changed 
the  once  proud  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  into  a  heap 
of  ruins.  Fifty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  who  escaped 
from  the  massacre  were  sold  as  slaves ;  and  Scipio,  like 
his  great  namesake,  was  honoured  with  the  surname  of 
Africanus.  The  territory  of  Carthage  was  changed  into 
a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Africa,  and  a  curse 
was  pronounced  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  so  that 
it  should  never  be  rebuilt. 
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Rome  liad  now  virtually  become  the  mistress  of  all  the 
countiies  around  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  few  states, 
such  as  Numidia,  Eg}^t,  and  Pergamus,  only  enjoyed  a 
nominal  independence.  But  great  as  was  the  outward 
prosperity  of  the  republic,  at  home  matters  were  in  a  very 
different  state,  for  while  the  upper  classes  had  acquired 
the  means  of  indulging  in  every  kind  of  foreign  luxury, 
a  large  class  of  Roman  citizens  was  falling  more  and  more 
into  abject  poverty.  The  political  constitution  of  Kome 
had  been  finally  settled  long  ago,  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians had  long  since  been  placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality;  but  a  new  aristocracy,  called  nohiles  or  optimates 
had  gi^adually  arisen,  and  though  not  recognised  by  law, 
based  its  claims  upon  wealth  and  family  honours,  that  is, 
those  who  could  boast  of  ancestors  that  had  been  invested 
with  the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  entitled  to  the  same  honours,  while  those  who 
had  no  such  ancestors  to  boast  of,  were  called  obscui^e 
persons  {obscuri);  and  if  any  such  person  succeeded  in 
raising  himself  to  any  high  office,  which  very  i^rely 
happened,  he  was  stigmatised  as  an  upstart  {novus  homo). 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  henceforth  the  struggle 
lay  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  that  is,  between  those 
who  possessed  all  the  material  and  political  powers,  and 
those  who  possessed  neither,  but  had  to  struggle  hard  to 
obtain  the  means  of  living.    \ 

Even  before  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  the 
intellectual  superiority  of  the  latter  had  already  showa  its 
influence  in  all  the  depai-tments  of  public  and  private  life. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Tarquins,  Greek  gods  and  Greek 
forms  of  worship  had  gi-adually  found  their  way  into 
Kome,  and  the  ancient  national  religion  had  been  so  far 
forgotten,  that  its  meaning  and  import  were  becoming 
matters  of  antiquarian  speculation  and  research.  The 
great  Roman  families  thought  it  necessary  to  give  their 
sons  a  Greek  education,  and  make  them  conversant  with 
the  arts  and  literature  of  Greece.  In  fact  the  iafluence 
of  the  Greeks  was  so  great,  that  Rome  might  have  be- 
come a  sort  of  coiTupt  Greek  state,  had  the  tendencv  not 
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been  cliecked  by  a  body  of  men  who  still  clung  tenaciously 
io  the  ways  and  manners  of  their  ancestors.  This  party 
was  headed  by  Porcius  Cato,  who  in  his  censorship  did 
all  he  could  to  put  down  the  prevailing  fashion.  In  B.C. 
155,  he  carried  a  decree  by  which  three  Greek  philo- 
sophers, who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  as  ambassadors  and 
had  attracted  crowds  of  young  men  to  their  lectures,  were 
ordered  to  quit  the  city.  Long  before  this  time,  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  forbid  the  celebration  of  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus  {Bacchanalia),  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Rome  from  Southern  Italy,  and  at  which 
every  kind  of  vice  and  licentiousness  was  practised.  Cato 
counteracted  the  tendency  of  the  age,  not  only  by  legal 
enactments  but  also  by  his  writings  on  agriculture  and 
on  the  early  history  of  the  Italians.  But  even  he,  unable 
to  swim  against  the  current,  commenced  the  study  of 
Greek  in  his  old  age. 

The  enormous  wealth  accumulated  at  Rome  produced 
vast  changes  among  the  citizens  of  the  republic.  Their 
humble  dwellings  were  exchanged  for  stately  villas  sur- 
rounded by  parks,  and  filled  with  costly  furniture  and 
precious  works  of  art,  carried  away  from  the  conquered 
countries  and  cities.  The  Roman  ladies  especially  in- 
dulged in  extravagant  luxury  and  dress,  against  which 
legal  enactments  were  powerless.  The  ancient  and  frugal 
mode  of  life,  and  the  pursuit  of  agi'iculture,  were  more 
and  more  abandoned,  young  men  preferring  military  ser- 
vice abroad  to  the  peaceful  emplo\Tnents  at  home.  The 
great  mass  of  the  soldiers  liked  best  to  serve  under  a 
commander  who  connived  at  every  kind  of  licence,  for 
which  they  rewarded  him  by  their  votes  in  the  as- 
sembly, when  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  any 
of  the  high  offices.  The  besetting  sin  of  those  times  was 
the  hunting  after  popularity,  which  the  wealthy  nobles 
endeavoured  to  gain  by  every  means,  however  base,  and 
more  especially  by  amusing  the  people  with  splendid 
games  and  exhibitions,  for  which  the  Romans  at  all  times 
entertained  a  passionate  fondness.  Such  games  were 
not,  as  in  Greece,  a  stimidus  to  noble  deeds,  but  consisted 
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of  the  fights  of  gladiators  in  the  circus,  which  fostered 
cruelty  and  a  delight  in  bloodshed. 

While  the  nobles  lived  in  a  style  resembling  that  of 
princes,  large  classes  spent  their  lives  in  poverty  and 
distress,  which  were  accompanied  as  usual  by  vices  and 
crimes  of  every  kind;  yet  these  poor  Komans  looked 
upon  themselves  as  the  lords  of  the  earth,  and  treated 
with  contempt  those  foreigners  whom  war  had  reduced 
to  slavery.  The  traffic  in  slaves  was  most  lucrative,  and 
those  who  might  be  employed  as  secretaries,  readers, 
teachers,  or  domestic  servants,  often  fetched  enormous 
prices,  while  the  rude  and  half-savage  natives  of  Corsica 
and  Sardinia  were  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  But  although 
Home  was  thus  inwardly  decaying  very  fast,  its  outward 
prosperity  still  continued  to  increase,  and  the  great  public 
works  executed  during  this  period,  such  as  high  roads, 
canals,  aqueducts,  and  the  like,  sufficiently  attest  the 
grand  and  persevering  energy  of  the  Romans. 

The  nobles,  for  obvious  reasons,  were  ever  eager  for 
fresh  wars,  and  when  appointed  governors  of  foreign 
provinces,  they  were  sure  of  being  able  to  amass  enor- 
mous wealth.  The  taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  provinces 
were  not  levied  by  the  government  itself,  but  were  farmed 
by  wealthy  capitalists  (publicani),  who  paid  to  the  state 
a  fixed  sum,  for  which  they  obtained  the  right  either 
themselves  or  through  theii'  agents  to  collect  the  taxes. 
Such  a  system  opened  a  wide  field  for  extortion  and  op- 
pression. Whenever  a  country  became  a  Roman  province, 
it  was  immediately  overrun  by  usurers  and  money-lenders, 
who  soon  absorbed  what  was  left  by  the  tax-gatherers. 
There  existed,  indeed,  laws  against  extortion  in  the  pro 
vinces,  and  their  inhabitants  might  apply  to  the  Roman 
senate  for  redress,  but  as  the  judges  had  either  beer 
guilty  of  similar  offences  or  were  looking  forward  to  them 
as  means  of  enriching  themselves,  the  accused  generally 
escaped  with  impunity. 

But  the  misrule  of  the  governors  of  provinces  and  the 
extortion  of  the  publicani  often  drove  the  provincials  into 
open  rebellion.     Such  was  the  case  in  Lusitania  in  Spain, 
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where  Salpiciics  Galba  treacherously  caused  the  people  to 
assemble  before  him  without  their  arms,  and  then  let  his 
soldiery  loose  upon  them  and  had  them  all  massacred. 
Viriathus,  sl  brave  Lusitanian,  who  had  escaped  on  that 
terrible  day,  rallied  roimd  him  as  many  of  his  countrymen 
as  he  could,  and  waged  a  despei^te  war  against  the 
Romans,  which  lasted  from  B.C.  148  to  B.C.  140,  and  in 
which  the  Eomans  often  suffered  teiTible  reverses.  In 
B.C.  141,  the  Romans  were  even  obliged  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  him,  in  which  they  had  to  recognise  him  as 
their  friend  and  ally.  This,  however,  was  felt  to  be  such 
a  humiliation  that  in  the  year  following  the  war  was 
renewed ;  but  even  then  they  got  rid  of  their  enemy  only 
by  hii*ing  assassins,  who  murdered  him  in  his  own  tent. 
The  Lusitanians  indeed  continued  the  war  a  few  years 
longer,  until  in  B.C.  137  they  were  compelled  to  submit. 

Whilst  the  war  against  the  Lusitanians  was  still  going 
on,  another  broke  out  with  the  Celtiberians,  B.C.  143. 
Their  capital,  Numantia,  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence  on 
the  river  Durius,  was  besieged  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
dm-ing  which  its  inhabitants  displayed  the  utmost  bravery. 
In  B.C.  137,  the  consul  Hostilius  Mancinus  was  reduced 
to  such  straits  as  to  be  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Numantines,  by  which  he  had  to  recognise  their  in- 
dependence. But  the  Roman  senate  refused  to  sanction 
the  peace,  and  ordered  Mancinus  to  be  dehvered  up  to 
the  Numantines, 

The  war  was  thus  renewed,  and  the  Numantines,  as 
before,  defended  themselves  most  heroically.  Scipio,  the 
destroyer  of  Carthage,  then  received  the  command  of  the 
army  and  the  unen%T.able  task  of  torturing  to  death  a 
heroic  people.  He  continued  the  siege  M^ith  increased 
vigour,  and  the  city  suffered  from  such  a  terrible  famine, 
that  for  some  time  they  fed  upon  the  corpses  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  until  at  last  in  B.C.  133,  after  ha\dng 
killed  their  wives  and  children,  they  threw  open  the 
gates  of  their  city  and  surrendered.  The  number  of  sur- 
vivors was  very  small,  and  the  long  suffeiings  they  had 
undergone  had  so  much  changed  their  features,  that  they 
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scarcely  resembled  human  beings.  Scipio  then  destroyed 
the  city,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist,  a  monument  of 
the  brave  struggle  of  the  Numantines  for  freedom  and 
independence.  Spain  now  became  a  Roman  province, 
and  being  completely  exhausted,  remained  quiet  for  many 
years. 

In  the  year  in  which  Numantia  fell,  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  died  and  bequeathed  his  treasures  and  his 
kingdom  to  the  Roman  people.  Two  years  later,  Aris- 
tonicus,  a  relative  of  the  late  king,  disputed  his  will 
and  claimed  the  kingdom  as  his  lawful  inheritance.  As 
he  was  supported  by  many  who  hated  the  Roman  do- 
minion, he  was  enabled  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  lonians  and  Lydians.  This 
led  to  a  war  with  Rome,  which,  with  varying  success, 
was  continued  into  the  year  B.C.  130,  when  it  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  Perperna,  who  took  Aristonicus  prisoner 
and  carried  him  to  Rome  in  triumph.  In  this  war  the 
Romans  had  been  assisted  by  Mithradates  V.,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  received  as  his  reward  the  country  called 
Phrygia,  but  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  constituted 
as  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Asia. 
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OAJUS  MARIUa. 

CHAPTER  YIII. 

FBOH   THE    TIME   OF    THE    GRACCHI    DOWN   TO   THE   FIRST 
WAR    AGAINST    MITHRADATES. 

B.C.    133    TO    B.C.    88. 


The  Koman  aristocracy,  or  the  "  optimates,"  as  they  called 
themselves,  consisting  of  both  patricians  and  plebeians, 
had  gradually  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  old  patricians  ; 
and  although  the  law  did  not  recognise  them  as  a  distinct 
order,  they  nevertheless  endeavoured  by  all  means  to 
secure  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  great  offices  and  of 
the  domain  land.  Their  number  was  comparatively  small, 
but  they  contrived  to  hold  in  theii^  hands  the  administra- 
tion of  the  republic  and  of  the  proAonces,  and  thus  they 
alone  reaped  wealth  and  glory  from  foreign  wars.  In  this 
manner  they  amassed  enormous  riches,  while  multitudes 
were  pining  in  poverty.  The  small  landed  proprietors 
who  had  once  constituted  the  strength  of  the  republic 
had  nearly  disappeared,  and  instead  of  them  there  had 
arisen  a  class  of  men  who  spent  their  life  in  idleness,  and 
were  ready  to  sell  their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Their  number  had  latterly  been  much  increased  by  the 
admission  of  freed  men  and  strangers  to  the  franchise. 
So  long  as  the  proprietors  of  large  estates  had  them  cul- 
tivated by  free  peasants  or  clients,  things  had  gone  on 
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pretty  faMy,  but  -w^lien  the  nobles  began  to  employ  bodies 
of  slaves  in  tbeu'  cultivation  instead  of  free  labourers, 
thousands  of  Roman  citizens  were  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  beggars  or  vagrants.  Many  a  wise  and-  cioble 
Koman  seeing  before  him  the  abyss  into  which  the  re- 
public was  sinking,  tried  to  devise  remedies  for  the  ever- 
increasing  evil.  In  B.C.  139  the  tribune  Gahinius  intro- 
duced the  vote  by  ballot  in  the  election  of  magistrates, 
and  two  years  later  the  tribune  Cassms  Longinus  carried 
a  law  introducing  the  same  mode  of  voting  in  the  popular 
law  courts.  But  these  measures,  intended  to  prevent 
bribery,  produced  the  opposite  effect.  A  better  remedy 
would  have  been  to  create  an  independent  middle  class 
by  the  distribution  of  the  public  land,  of  which  the  state 
possessed  a  vast  amount,  or  to  confer  the  franchise  upon 
the  Latins.  The  latter,  however,  was  distasteful  to  the 
pride  of  the  ruling  people,  and  the  former  to  the  avarice 
and  selfishness  of  the  optimates.  The  fears  entertained 
by  far-sighted  statesmen  must  have  been  gi^eatly  increased 
by  the  events  which  were  just  then  happening  in  Sicily, 
where  the  slaves,  headed  by  Eiinus,  in  B.C.  134,  broke 
out  in  open  rebellion  against  theu'  masters  and  the  whole 
of  the  free  population.  This  servile  war,  which  lasted 
for  upwards  of  two  years,  and  was  canied  on  with  all  the 
bitterness  and  ferocity  of  slaves  bursting  theii'  chains,  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  Eupilius,  and  more  than  20,000 
slaves  are  said  to  have  been  killed  in  it. 

Occurrences  like  these  showed  what  might  happen  in 
Italy,  if  the  actual  system  was  persevered  in.  Many 
Romans  saw  the  evil,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  come 
forward  as  a  reformer,  untU  in  B.C.  133,  Tiberius  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus,  a  son  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the  elder 
Scipio  Africanus,  after  being  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
carried  a  law  re-enacting  the  Lieinian  law,  which,  though 
it  had  never  been  repealed,  had  in  the  course  of  time 
become  a  dead  letter.  This  law,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  did  not  allow  any  person  to  hold  more  than  500 
jugera  of  the  public  land ;  the  surplus  was  to  be  taken 
firom  the  actual  possessors  and  distiibuted  among  poor 
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citizens  in  small  lots  as  their  full  property.  A  commis- 
sion of  three  men  was  to  be  appointed  to  superintend  the 
measurement  and  distribution.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
proposed  that  the  property  which  had  just  then  been 
bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people  by  King  Attains,  should 
be  divided  among  those  who  received  land,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  pui-chase  stock  and  agricultiu-al  imple- 
ments. The  optimates,  headed  by  Scipio  Nasica,  opposed 
the  bill  with  all  theii'  might,  and  induced  the  tribune 
0ctaviu5  to  put  his  veto  on  the  proposal  of  his  colleague. 
In  this  scheme  they  succeeded  all  the  more  easily,  because 
OctaAT-US  himself  possessed  more  of  "the  public  land  than 
the  law  allowed,  Gracchus  left  no  means  untried  to 
pei^uade  his  colleague  to  give  up  his  opposition,  but  with- 
out success.  He  was  therefore  forced  either  to  abandon 
his  patriotic  scheme  altogether,  or  to  get  rid  of  Octavius. 
He  adopted  the  latter  course,  which,  though  unconsti- 
tutional, yet  was  justifiable  on  moral  grounds.  In  a 
numerously-attended  meeting  of  the  people  he  proposed 
and  caiTied  the  deposition  of  Octavius.  This  procedure 
gave  his  opponents  a  handle  against  him,  and  with  some 
show  of  justice  they  declared  that  he  was  upsetting  the 
constitution  of  the  republic,  and  even  spread  the  malicious 
report  that  he  was  aiming  at  making  himself  king  of 
Rome.  The  people  in  their  ignorance  being  easily  misled, 
began  to  suspect  the  motives  of  Gracchus,  and  when  he 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship  for  the 
follcs^dng  year,  it  was  evident  that  his  popularity  had 
been  undermined,  and  the  optimates,  ^vith  theii'  followers, 
created  a  tumult,  in  which  Gracchus  with  three  hundred 
of  his  friends  was  killed.  This  scene  of  bloodshed  was 
followed  by  every  kind  of  persecution  of  the  friends  of 
the  tribune,  in  which  the  nobles  revenged  themselves  for 
the  fear  they  had  suffered  of  being  deprived  of  their  illegal 
possessions. 

Although  the  optimates  had  gained  a  complete  victory, 
still  the  tribunes  had  become  aware  of  their  power  and 
influence,  and  by  their  perseverance  succeeded  in  the 
years  which  now  followed  to  carry  several  popular  enact- 
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ments.  The  optimates  had  recourse  to  various  contrivances 
for  getting  rid  of  the  men  whose  opposition  they  most 
dreaded ;  but  all  their  machinations  did  not  prevent 
Caius  iSemjjronius  Gracchus,  the  younger  and  more 
talented  brother  of  Tiberius,  from  offering  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  tribuneship  for  the  year  B.C.  123.  He 
was  elected,  and  at  once  proposed  and  carried  a  number 
of  laws,  the  object  of  all  being  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  optimates,  and  to  make  jjrovisions  for  the  poorer 
classes.  One  of  them  was  the  re-enactment  of  his  brother's 
agi'arian  law. 

His  course  of  legislation  had  made  him  so  popular,  that 
without  much  opposition  he  was  re-elected  tribune  for 
the  following  year.  His  legislative  activity  was  as  great 
in  the  second  as  it  had  been  in  the  first  year.  The  first,. 
law  he  carried  ordained  that  the  law  courts,  which  had 
hitherto  been  composed  of  senators  only,  should  hence- 
forth consist  of  equites  or  wealthy  capitalists,  so  that,  for 
example,  senators  accused  of  extortion  in  the  provinces 
were  no  longer  tried  by  their  peers,  but  by  a  body  of  men 
believed  to  be  honest  and  independent.  Another  law 
had  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  provinces,  which 
henceforth  was  to  take  place  before  the  election  of  the 
magistrates.  Other  measures  were  designed  to  give  em- 
plojTnent  to  the  poorer  classes  in  the  making  of  public 
roads,  constructing  of  public  buildings,  and  other  useful 
undertakings.  His  work  proceeded  as  satisfactorily  as 
could  be  expected ;  but  when,  urged  on  by  his  friend 
Falvius  Flaccus,  he  proposed  that  the  franchise  should  be 
conferred  upon  the  Latins,  the  optimates  prevailed  upon 
Li\T.us  Drusus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  outbid  Gracchus  in 
popular  measures,  and  to  promise  the  people  other  and 
greater  advantages.  By  this  means  they  succeeded  in 
undermining  the  popularity  of  Gracchus,  and  in  preventing 
his  re-election  to  the  tribuneship  for  the  third  year. 
When  his  second  year  of  office  had  come  to  a  close  and 
he  was  divested  of  the  sacred  character  of  a  tribune,  his 
enemies  gave  the  reins  to  their  rage,  and  during  the  dis- 
turbances which  then  ensued,  the  consul  Opimius,  a  per- 
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sonal  enemy  of  Gracchus,  was  called  upon  by  the  senate 
to  save  the  republic,  as  the  cry  was,  from  imjDending 
ruin.  A  regular  battle  was  fought  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
in  which  Falvius  Elaccus  with  three  thousand  of  his 
followers  were  slain.  Gracchus  escaped  across  the  river 
into  the  Grove  of  the  Furies,  where,  by  his  own  request, 
he  was  killed  by  a  faithful  slave.  Executions  and  exile 
then  completed  the  work  which  the  sword  had  left  undone, 
and  the  optimates,  when  satiated  with  blood,  committed 
the  blasphemy  of  erecting  a  temple  to  Concord.  However, 
their  triiunph  was  not  of  long  dui'ation,  and  events  were 
happening  destined  to  bring  their  misdeeds  into  still 
more  striking  relief.     /"" 

The  measures  of  the  Gracchi,  and  their  immediate  con- 
sequences form  the  beginning  of  a  revolutionary  period 
which  terminated  only  with  the  downfall  of  the  republic 
and  the  establishment  of  monarchy.  The  nobles  had  indeed 
gained  the  victory,  but  they  made  the  worst  possible  use 
of  it ;  they  continued  to  indulge  their  insatiable  avarice 
and  the  most  barefaced  bribery.  But  events  were  taking 
place  destined  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people  to 
•their  disgraceful  conduct.  Jugurtha,  the  adopted  son  of 
Masinissa,  knowing  the  venal  character  of  the  Romans, 
and  feeling  sure  of  impunity,  if  he  could  only  lavish 
sufficient  bribes  upon  the  leading  Romans,  murdered 
the  two  sons  of  Masinissa,  and  made  himself  the  sole 
ruler  of  Numidia.  The  Romans  acted  the  part  of  mere 
lookei's  on,  and  were  induced  by  large  bribes  to  connive 
at  the  crimes  of  the  usurper,  until  the  tribime  Cuius 
Memmius,  indignantly  exposing  the  conduct  of  the  nobles, 
prevailed  upon  the  senate,  in  B.C.  Ill,  to  declare  war 
against  Jugurtha.  The  commandei-s  of  the  army  sent 
into  Africa  soon  discovered  that  they  could  benefit  them- 
selves more  by  accepting  the  bribes  of  Jugurtha,  than  by 
adopting  vigorous  meaPAires  against  him.  When  this  be- 
came known  at  Rome,  Memmius  again  fearlessly  exposed 
the  shameless  conduct  of  those  who  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  war.  Jugurtha  was  then 
summoned  to  Rome,  and  even  now  might  have  escaped 
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punishment,  had  he  not  had  the  audacity  to  murder  young 
Massiva,  a  grandson  of  Masinissa.  He  was  ordered  to 
quit  Rome,  and  the  war  was  continued,  but  in  so  careless 
a  manner,  that  the  senate,  alarmed  at  the  growth  of 
popular  indignation,  in  B.C.  109,  enti-usted  the  command 
against  Jugurtha  to  the  proud,  but  bi^ave  and  honest 
Ccecilius  Metellus,  who  for  a  period  of  two  years  managed 
the  war  in  a  very  creditable  manner,  and  restored  the 
honour  of  the  Roman  arms. 

When  he  went  to  Africa,  he  took  with  him  Caius 
Marius  as  one  of  his  lieutenants.  Marius  was  a  man 
of  humble  origin,  but  of  unbounded  ambition  and  full  of 
hatred  of  the  aristocracy,  w^hose  polished  manners  he 
despised.  He  had  already  distingiiished  himself  and 
gained  much  popularity  by  the  vigorous  manner  in  which 
he  had  opposed  and  attacked  the  proceedings  of  the  nobles. 
His  personal  valour  and  military  talents  also  were  gener- 
ally known,  and  the  people  even  then  seem  to  have  looked 
upon  him  as  the  only  man  capable  of  bringing  the  war 
against  Jugurtha  to  a  close.  The  year  after  his  arrival 
in  Africa,  he  asked  permission  of  his  commander  to  go  to» 
Rome  to  ofier  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship. 
The  insolent  manner  in  which  Metellus  treated  him  on 
that  occasion  only  fired  his  ambition.  On  his  arrival  at 
Rome  he  was  received  with  the  gi^eatest  enthusiasm  by 
the  popular  party,  and  not  only  obtained  the  consulship 
for  B.C.  107,  but  was  commissioned  to  undertake  the  war 
against  Jugurtha  as  the  successor  of  Metellus.  Marius, 
in  organising  his  army,  enlisted  large  numbers  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  even  freed  men,  and  trained  them  in 
so  excellent  a  manner,  that  they  became  more  than  a 
match  for  the  crafty  ISTumidian,  who  was  driven  to  such 
straits,  that  he  applied  to  Bocchus,  his  father-in-law,  for 
assistance.  But  Cornelius  Sulla,  a  young  noble,  who 
was  serving  in  the  army  of  Marius  as  quaestor,  induced 
Bocchus  to  deliver  up  Jugurtha,  and  Sulla  brought  him 
as  a  prisoner  to  Marius.  This  terminated  the  war,  B.C. 
106.  Jugiu'tha  was  can-ied  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  then 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  was  stai'ved  to  death. 
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Italy  was  at  this  time  threatened  by  an  invasion  of 
barbarians,  more  terrible  than  any  it  had  yet  experienced, 
and  it  was  most  fortunate  that  the  Roman  armies  were 
no  longer  needed  in  Africa.  The  Cimbri,  a  Keltic  host, 
pressed  forward  by  commotions  among  eastern  nations, 
ajDpeared  in  Noricum  in  B.C.  113,  where  they  were  joined 
by  another  host  of  wandering  Teutones  or  Germans.  The 
Cimbri  had  no  other  object  but  to  find  new  homes  in 
"Western  Europe,  and  promised  to  commit  no  act  of 
hostility  against  the  Romans  or  theii'  allies.  They  kept 
their  promise,  but  being  nevertheless  treacherously 
attacked  by  the  Romans  near  K'oreia,  they  completely 
defeated  them.  They  then  proceeded  into  Gaul,  which 
they  ravaged  in  all  directions ;  and  in  the  course  of  foiu- 
yeai-s  several  Roman  armies  were  routed  by  the  invaders 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  on  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
Rome  was  alarmed  as  in  the  days  of  Hannibal,  and 
Marius  again  was  the  man  to  whom  all  looked  with  con- 
fidence. Although  he  had  not  yet  returned  from  Africa, 
he  was  elected  in  his  absence  to  the  consulship  for  B.C. 
104,  and  the  same  honour  was  conferred  on  him  succes- 
sively in  the  four  following  years.  The  Cimbri,  after 
their  several  \T.ctories  over  the  Romans,  instead  of  invad- 
ing Italy,  proceeded  to  Spain,  which  they  ravaged  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  ravaged  Gaul ;  but  in  B.C.  102 
they  returned  to  Gaul,  where  in  the  meantime  the  Teu- 
tones also  had  arrived. 

Ever  since  his  second  consulship  Marius  had  with 
great  care  trained  and  disciplined  his  army  for  the  coming 
struggle,  and  when  the  Cimbri  returned  from  Spain, 
Marius  fought  a  gi-eat  battle  near  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix) 
against  the  Teutones,  and  their  whole  body  was  nearly 
annihilated.  But  meanwhile  the  Cimbri  were  descending 
from  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  the  army  opposed  to  them 
imder  Lutatius  Catulus,  had  to  retreat  before  them  to  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Po.  On  hearing  of  this,  ISIarius 
with  his  forces  hastened  to  his  relief,  and  at  a  place  called 
Campi  Raudii,  near  Vercellse,  he  defeated,  in  B.C.  101,  the 
Cimbri  as  completely  as  he  had  the  year  before  defeated 
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the  Teutones.  Marius  was  now  universally  greeted  as 
the  deliverer  of  Italy,  and  the  sixth  consulship,  B.C.  100, 
was  the  reward  of  his  glorious  victories.    '^■^ 

The  popular  or  democratic  party  was  now  triumphant, 
and  the  nobles  fearing  to  lose  what  they  considered  their 
rights,  united  under  the  leadership  of  Sulla,  who  was 
no  less  ambitious  than  Marius,  and  combined  in  his 
person  all  the  vices  and  viii;ues  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy. He  had  a  special  hatred  of  Marius,  who, 
elated  by  his  AT.ctories,  acted  in  many  ways  as  if  he 
were  the  master  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  even  sup- 
ported the  infamous  tribune  Appuleius  Saturninus,  who 
tyrannised  over  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  by 
main  force  and  violence  can-ied  a  number  of  enact- 
ments, one  of  which  proposed  that  the  lands  conquered 
by  Marius  in  Africa  and  Gaul*  should  be  distributed 
among  his  veterans.  Csecilius  Metellus,  who  opposed 
the  revolutionary  schemes  of  the  tribune,  was  sent  into 
exile.  Saturninus  succeeded  in  causing  himself  to  be 
elected  twice  to  the  tribuneship  by  murdering  his  com- 
petitors in  broad  daylight.  In  B.C.  100  he  went  so  far 
as  to  cause  the  mui'der  of  the  high-minded  Caius  Mem- 
mius,  because  he  wished  to  secui-e  the  consulship  for  his 
friend  Servilius  Glaucia.  This,  and  many  other  atrocities, 
at  length  induced  Marius  openly  to  declare  against  Satur- 
ninus, and  when  he  called  upon  the  citizens  to  defend 
the  republic,  the  people  readily  took  up  arms  against  the 
monster.  Saturninus,  with  Glaucia  and  his  followei-s, 
withdrew  to  the  Capitol,  where  they  were  besieged ;  but 
want  of  water  compelled  them  to  surrender,  and  Marius 
ordered  nearly  all  of  them  to  be  put  to  death.  After 
these  scenes,  Marius  for  a  time  withdrew  from  public 
life,  and  the  party  feuds  seemed  to  be  subsiding. 

But  Sulla  neglected  no  opportunity  of  wounding  the 
feelings  of  Maiius,  especially  by  trying  to  show  that  the 
honour  of  haA^ing  brought  the  war  against  Jugurtha  to  a 
close  belonged  to  him,  and  not  to  Marius.  But  far 
weightier  matters  than  these  pei-sonal  disputes  were 
agitating  the  public  mind.      The  reform  introduced  by 
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Gracchus  regarding  the  courts  of  law  had  proved  a  com- 
plete failure,  for  the  equites  were  found  to  be  as  accessible 
to  bribes  as  the  senators  had  been  before,  and  in  fact  the 
one  body  helped  and  played  into  the  hands  of  the  other ; 
the  number  of  poor  was  increasing  year  by  year,  which 
enabled  the  rich  by  theii^  bribery  to  monopolise  all  politi- 
cal power ;  and  lastly,  the  Latins  and  Italian  allies  had 
become  very  damorous  in  demanding  the  Roman  fran- 
chise. Few  men  had  the  courage  to  grapple  with  these 
questioDfl,  but  in  B.C.  91,  the  eloquent  tribune  Livius 
Drusus  undertook  the  task.  His  first  attempt  consisted 
in  a  proposal  to  di\'ide  the  judicial  power  equally  between 
the  senators  and  the  equites ;  he  next  aimed  at  checking 
the  increase  of  pauperism,  by  distributing  the  public  land 
among  the  poor  and  by  the  establishment  of  colonies ;  his 
third  measure  demanded  the  franchise  for  all  the  Italians. 
The  exasperation  of  the  nobles  against  him  was  so  great, 
that  before  he  was  able  to  bring  forward  his  third  bill,  he 
was  murdered  in  his  own  house.  The  Italian  allies,  now 
seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  obtain  what  they 
wanted  by  constitutional  means,  resolved  to  conquer  by 
force  of  arms  what  was  so  recklessly  refused  to  their 
demands.  A  war  thus  broke  out  in  B.C.  90,  commonly 
called  the  Marfan  or  Social  War,  which  blazed  forth  at 
once  in  all  parts  of  Italy. 

The  Romans  had  never  extended  the  franchise  beyond 
the  thirty-five  tribes,  which  number  was  completed  about 
the  end  of  the  Fii'st  Punic  War.  The  rights  enjoyed  by 
the  Latins  and  Latin  colonies  approached  nearest  to  the 
Roman  fi'anchise,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  must  be 
the  first  to  obtain  equal  rights  with  the  Romans.  The 
Italians  had  set  their  last  hope  upon  the  efforts  of  Livius 
Drusus,  and  when  they  were  disappointed  in  this,  all  the 
Sabellian  nations,  with  the  Marsians  and  Samnites  at 
theii'  head,  formed  themselves  into  a  confederacy  and 
declared  their  independence  of  Rome.  Their  plan  was 
to  establish  an  Italian  rejniblic  governed  by  two  consuls, 
and  to  make  Corfinium,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  called 
Italica,  its  capital.     The  ai-ndes  of  the  confederates  were 
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well  trained,  and  the  ample  means  for  conducting  the  war 
seemed  to  promise  success;  but  fortunately  for  Rome, 
the  Latins  thi'oughout  Italy  as  well  as  the  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians,  did  not  join  the  confederacy,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  their  doing  so,  a  law  was  proposed  and  carried 
at  once,  by  Lucius  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  90,  whereby  the 
franchise  was  conferred  upon  all  the  Latins;  and  two 
yeai-s  later,  when  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  were  on 
the  point  of  joining  the  confederates,  Rome  wisely  pro- 
pitiated them  also,  by  granting  them  the  franchise.  The 
war  had  in  the  meantime  been  carried  on  in  several  parts 
of  Italy,  and  many  a  bloody  battle  had  been  fought.  But 
the  concessions  made  by  Rome  to  the  Latins,  Etruscans, 
and  Umbrians  broke  the  strength  and  the  hopes  of  the 
allies.  At  the  same  time,  Rome  was  anxious  to  restore 
peace  in  Italy,  because  it  was  threatened  by  a  war  with 
Mithi-adates,  king  of  Pontus.  Pressed  by  this  danger,  the 
franchise  was  promised  to  aU  the  Italians  who  should  lay 
down  their  arms  by  a  certain  day.  This  measm-e  pro- 
duced the  desii-ed  effect,  and  tenninated  the  Social  War, 
B.C.  88,  in  which  Italy  had  lost  300,000  men.  All 
accepted  the  offer  except  the  Samnites,  who  afterwards 
joined  Marius  in  his  war  against  SuUa^  The  new  citizens 
thus  admitted  to  the  franchise,  were,  however,  not  put  on 
a  complete  footing  of  equality  with  the  old  ones,  and,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  this  aiTangement  gave  rise  to'fi'esh 
civil  disturbances. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


FBOIC   THE   FIRST  WAR   AGAINST   MITHR ABATES,    DOWN 
TO   TKB   DEATH    OF   SULLA. 


B.C.  88  TO  B.C.  78. 


/ 


At  the  time  when  the  Romans  were  at  war  with  Ai-is- 
tonicus,  the  claimant  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  tKey 
were  supported,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Mithradates  Y., 
king  of  Pontus,  for  which  they  afterwards  rewarded  him 
by  adding  Phrygia  to  his  kingdom.  But  as  soon  as 
Mithradates  was  dead,  they  took  it  away,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Mithradates  VI.,  being  stiJl  very  young  and  imable 
to  resist  the  Romans  at  the  time,  strengthened  himself 
by  every  means,  especially  by  enlarging  his  kingdom. 
Mithradates  had  received  a  Greek  education,  and  in 
addition  to  all  the  advantages  which  Greek  culture  could 
afford,  he  possessed  great  courage  and  enterprise.  When 
he  was  sufficiently  prepared  to  meet  the  Romans,  he  no 
longer  hesitated  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  countries 
allied  with  Rome ;  and  his  well-disciplined  troops  proved 
a  match  for  the  Romans  whenever  they  met.  As  he 
advanced  towards  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  he  was 
everywhere  welcomed  by  the  Greeks,  who  looked  upon 
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him  as  their  deliverer  from  the  Romans.  In  B.C.  88,  he 
is  said  in  one  day  to  have  ordered  the  massacre  of  80,000 
Komans  residing  in  the  different  towns  of  Asia.  When 
he  had  obtained  possession  of  all  Asia  Minor,  he  sent  his 
Greek  general,  Archelaus,  with  a  large  army  into  Greece, 
where  his  arrival  was  hailed  by  the  chief  cities,  such  as 
Athens  and  Thebes,  as  that  of  a  deliverer. 

These  proceedings  of  the  Pontian  king  called  for  im- 
mediate and  energetic  measures.  The  Roman  senate 
accordingly  entrusted  the  supreme  command  against  him 
to  Sulla,  who  w^as  elected  consul  for  B.C.  88y  Sulla,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Social  War,  was  at  the 
time  still  continuing  the  contest  against  the  Samnites. 
Marius  felt  greatly  hurt  at  being  thus  passed  over,  as  the 
war  against  Mithradates  was  one  in  which  gloiy  and 
wealth  would  be  the  sure  reward  of  the  conqueror. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  Marius  allied  himself 
with  the  tribune  Puhlius  Sulpicius,  who,  partly  by 
violence  and  partly  by  a  cunning  distribution  of  the  new 
citizens  among  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  carried  a  proposal 
depriving  Sulla  of  the  command  against  Mithra^Jates,  and 
conferi'ing  it  upon  Marius.^  When  Sulla  was  informed 
of  this,  he  straightway  marched  with  his  army  to  Rome, 
which,  beitig  unprepared,  was  forced  to  admit  him  and 
his  soldiers.  The  popular  party  offered  a  most  deter- 
mined resistance  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  but  Sulla 
succeeded  in  putting  his  enemies  to  flight,  n  He  used  this 
victory  with,  gi-eat  moderation,  outlawing  only  Marius 
and  eleven  of  the  most  conspicuous  leadei-s.  Marius  ^dth 
great  difliculty  escaped  to  ISIinturnse,  and  thence  crossed 
over  into  Africa,  where  he  is  said  to  have  spent  his  time 
among  the  ruins  of  Cartbage,  carefully  watching  the 
course  of  events  in  Italy. 

Sulla  spent  some  time  at  Rome,  making  such  an-ange- 
ments  as  might  insure  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  city 
during  his  absence  in  the  East.  He  went  so  far  in  his 
moderation  as  to  allow  Lucius  Cornelius  China.,  a  leader 
of  the  democrats,  to  be  elected  consul  for  B.C.  87,  together 
with  his  aristocratic  friend,   Cneiua  Octavius.     Leavinsr 
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the  command  against  the  Samnites  to  Pompeius  Riifiis, 
Sr.lla  went  with  his  army  to  Greece,  where  Thebes  sub- 
niitted  to  him  without  striking  a  blow.  Archelans,  after 
two  bloody  battles,  was  put  to  flight  Sulla  then  marched 
ag;iinst  Athens^  which,  after  a  long  siege,  during  which 
its  inhabitants  suffered  from  the  most  terrible  famine, 
was  taken  and  plundered,  B.C.  86.  His  conduct  towards 
Athens  was  marked  by  the  greatest  barbarity  :  the  forti- 
fications and  even  ancient  temples  were  destroyed  or 
pillaged,  and  a  vast  number  of  works  of  art  was  carried 
away.  While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Greece, 
Mithradytes,  being  himself  hard  pressed  in  Asia  by 
another  Roman  array  under  Fimbria,  ordered  Archelaus 
to  negotiate  for  peace.  The  negotiations  were  protracted 
for  a  long  time  until  B.C.  84,  when  Sulla  himself  went  to 
Asia  and  had  a  pei-sonal  interview  with  the  king.  Peace 
was  then  concluded  on  condition  that  Mithi*adates  should 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  suirender  his  whole  fleet, 
and  give  up  all  his  conquests,  so  that  his  empii'e  was 
limited  to  the  original  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Sulla  thet 
proceeded  to  chastise  the  provinces  and  towns  of  Asia 
which  had  joined  Mithradates,  and  exacted  enormous 
fines  from  them,  so  that  those  countries  for  a  long  time 
after  were  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion.  Fimbria- 
though  he  had  been  very  successful  against  the  Pontiau 
king,  was  treated  by  Sulla  as  an  enemy,  because  he 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Marius ;  and  as  he  was  deserted 
by  his  own  soldiers,  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

During  Sulla's  absence,  Rome  was  again  the  scene  of 
civil  bloodshed,  for  Cinna  attempted  to  abolish  the  regu- 
lations made  by  Sulla  before  his  departure,  and  to  recall 
the  outlaws.  But  the  party  of  the  nobility  in  a  fierce 
-struggle  drove  him  out  of  the  city,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  consulship.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  army  engaged 
against  the  Samnites  in  Campania,  where  he  assembled 
around  him  the  malcontents  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and 
invited  Marius  to  return  from  Africa.  Marius  at  once 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  after  landing  in  Etruria, 
collected  an  army ;  in  conjunction  with  Cinna,  he 
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marched  upon  Rome,  whicli  was  compelled  by  famine 
and  internal  feuds  to  suiTender.  Marius  now  gave  the 
reins  to  his  desii-e  for  revenge  upon  his  political  oppo- 
nents :  bands  of  infuriated  soldiers  ti-aversed  the  streets 
of  Rome,  murdering  and  robbing  with  impunity ;  and 
the  leading  aristocrats,  such  as  Catulus,  the  consul  Cneius 
Octavius,  the  orator  Marcus  Antonius,  and  many  others, 
were  slain,  their  houses  plundered  and  destroyed,  and 
their  bodies  left  unheeded  lq  the  streets.  For  five  days 
and  five  nights  Rome  sufiered  all  the  horrors  of  a  city 
taken  by  the  sword.    ^  -^ 

After  these  bloody  proceedings,  Marius  caused  himself 
to  be  elected  to  his  seventh  consulship  for  the  year  B.C. 
86  ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  honour,  for  he  died 
about  the  middle  of  January.  The  war  with  the  Sam- 
nites  had  in  the  meantime  been  brought  to  an  end,  and 
the  franchise  had  been  conferred  upon  them.  All  Italy 
was  now  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  party 
headed  by  Cinna,  and  the  nobles  urgently  pressed  upon 
Sulla  to  return  home  and  save  his  party.  But  Sulla 
thought  it  right  first  to  finish  the  work  he  had  imder- 
taken  in  Asia,  and  did  not  land  in  Italy  till  the  begin- 
ning of  B.C.  83.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  Campania; 
and  as  Cinna  had  been  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  the 
Marian  party  was  deprived  of  the  last  able  man  among 
them,  for  those  who  now  came  forward  as  its  leaders, 
such  as  Carbo,  young  Marius,  and  Norbanus,  possessed 
neither  the  talent  nor  the  energy  required  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time.  Sulla  defeated  them  in  several 
battles,  and  their  soldiers  came  over  to  him.  In  B.C.  82, 
young  Marius  took  refuge  at  Preeneste,  where  he  was 
closely  besieged  and  driven  to  commit  suicide.  Sulla 
then  entered  Rome.  At  the  same  time,  a  Samnite  army 
commanded  by  Pontius  Telesinus,  appeared  before  its 
gates,  hoping  to  take  the  city  by  surprise ;  but  Sulla  met 
the  enemy  at  the  Colline  Gate,  where  a  most  murderous 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  popular  party  was  so 
completely  defeated,  that  Pontiiis  Telesinus  in  despair 
committ<id  suicirlp. 
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By  this  battle  Sulla  became  the  undisputed  master  of 
Italy.  All  those  who  had  to  dread  his  vengeance  took 
to  flight,  and  a  few  days  after  the  battle  8000  prisoners 
were  butchered  in  the  Circus,  while  the  senate,  assembled 
in  the  adjoining  temple  of  Bellona,  heard  the  cries  and 
shrieks  of  the  A^ictims.  Terrified  by  such  scenes,  the 
senate  readily  complied  with  all  the  commands  of  the 
conqueror.  Although  more  than  100,000  lives  had 
already  been  sacrificed  during  the  civil  war,  Sulla,  not 
yet  satisfied,  devised  a  new  and  unprecedented  means  for 
punishing  those  whom  he  suspected  to  have  favoui-ed  hi^ 
enemy.  He^'set  on  foot  a  proscription,  that  is,  a  list  of 
all  those  whom  he  chose  to  regard  as  his  enemies  was  set 
up  in  public.  Any  one  whose  name  was  contained  in 
that  list  might  be  killed,  his  estates  w^ere  confiscated,  and 
his  descendants  were  for  ever  deprived  of  the  franchise. 
Tliis  measure,  though  it  was  adopted  under  greati^Drovoca- 
tion,  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  recorded  in  history,  for  it 
tore  asunder  every  tie  of  blood  and  friendship ;  sons  be- 
trayed their  fathers,  friends  their  friends,  and  slaves  their 
masters,  for  it  was  a  part  of  the  proscri2>tion  that  those 
who  protected  or  concealed  a  proscribed  person,  should 
be  punished  in  the  same  way  as  the  proscribed  themselves. 
No  less  than  1600  equites  were  thus  mui'dered,  and 
among  the  monsters  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
those  terrible  days  we  find  Catiline,  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  more  hereafter.  J 

HaA-ing  thus  got  rid  of  all  his  enemies,  Sulla,  in  B.C.  82, 
caused  himself  to  be  appointed  dictator  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  And  ha\4ng  by  this  means  obtained 
unlimited  power,  he  first  of  all  rewarded  those  soldiei-s 
through  whom  he  had  risen  to  his  present  position,  a 
pioceeding  quite  new  in  Roman  histoiy.  Twenty-thi-ee 
legions  had  colonies  assigned  to  them,  mainly  in  those 
towns  which  had  supported  his  enemies.  In  these 
colonies,  called  military  colonies,  the  soldiei*s  constituted 
the  niling  body,  and  being  scattered  all  over  Italy,  they 
afforded  the  dictator  a  ready  means  of  keeping  the  country 
in  ^'ibjection.     Moreover,  10,000  slaves  were  emancipated 
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by  him,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Cornelii  formed  hi?) 
bodyguard ;  and,  lastly,  he  increased  the  number  of  sena- 
tors by  admitting  into  that  august  body  a  number  oi 
persons  ready  to  do  his  bidding. 

After  these  preliminary  measures,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  secure  his  power,  he  proceeded  to  reform  the 
constitution  in  a  reactionary  spirit.  He  first  reduced  the 
powers  of  the  tribunes  to  what  they  had  been  originally, 
that  Ls,  the  power  to  afibrd  assistance  against  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  a  magistrate.  By  this  means  the 
comitia  tributa  were  deprived  of  their  legislative  functions. 
His  second  measure  restored  to  the  senators  the  judicial 
power  which  Gracchus  had  assigned  to  the  equites. 
Lastly,  he  increased  the  number  of  prsetors  to  eight, 
that  of  the  quaestors  to  twenty,  and  that  of  the  pontilis 
and  augui's  to  fifteen.  These  and  some  other  regu- 
lations respecting  the  administration  of  the  provinces 
were  his  chief  political  reforms,  and  they  show  that  he 
imagined  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  constitution  could  be 
restored  by  reviving  its  obsolete  forms.  Such  reforms  of 
coui-se  could  not  last.  He  was  more  successful  in  what 
he  did  for  the  criminal  law,  which  he  was  the  first  to 
place  on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis. 

After  having  made  all  these  arrangements,  Sulla,  to 
the  surpi-ise  of  every  one,  in  B.C.  78  laid  down  his  dictator- 
ship and  withdrew  to  Puteoli,  where  he  lived  as  a  private 
person,  and  died  the  following  year  of  a  disease  which 
had  probably  been  brought  on  by  his  licentious  mode  of 
life.  Duriug  his  dictatorship,  the  scattered  remnants  of 
the  Marian  pariy  had  assembled  in  Sicily,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  where  their  numbers  were  increased  by  malcon- 
tents. Poiiipey,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Social  \C.u%  was  despatched  to  Sicily  and  Africa, 
v.'here  he  aimihilated  the  o{>}>onents  of  Sulla  by  causing 
Carbo  in  Sicily  to  be  assassinated,  and  by  defeating 
Domitius  Ahenobai-bus  in  Africa.  For  this  achievement, 
Pompey  on  his  retui-n  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
although  he  was  then  only  twenty-four  yeai's  old. 

Dui-ing  the  same  period,  Rome  was  engaged  in  a  second 
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war  against  Mithr  ad  cites,  which  lasted  from  B.C.  83  to 
B.C.  81.  The  cause  of  it  was  that  the  Pontian  king,  after 
Sulla's  departure,  had  repented  of  the  peace,  and  as  it 
had  never  been  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  senate,  he  re- 
fused to  give  up  Cappadocia,  which  he  had  promised  to 
do.  But  he  was  betrayed  by  his  general  Archelaus,  who 
pei-siiaded  Murena,  the  commander  of^the  Roman  forces 
in  Asia,  to  attack  the  king  at  once,  and  not  to  wait  until 
the  king  should  take  the  offensive.  Murena,  acting  on 
this  advice,  proceeded  to  Cappadocia,  where  he  plundered 
the  rich  temple  of  Comana ;  but  being  attacked  by 
Mithradates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinope,  he  was 
completely  defeated.  Peace,  however,  was  then  again 
concluded,  B.C.  81,  which  left  Mithradates  in  possession 
of  at  least  a  pai-t  of  Caj^padocia. 


A  aCU^Ali  llU>it  l<>iK«Tl£iU   XII  is   ilKJCll^U   Mf  tiULLA   A.Sy.   WITHRAHAXHI. 


BUST   or   POMPEY. 

CHAPTER  X 

FROM    THE    DEATH    OF    SULLA    TO    THE    OUTBREAK   OF   THE 
WAR    BETWEEN    C^SAR    AND    POMPEY. 

B.C.   78  TO  B.C.   49. 

In  the  very  year  of  Sulla's  death,  it  became  evident  that 
his  political  reforms  possessed  no  vitality.  The  first 
attempt  to  abolish  them  was  made  by  u^niiliiis  LepiduSy 
who  failed  because  the  painty  of  Sulla  was  still  too  power- 
ful. Similax'  attempts,  however,  were  made  year  after 
year,  until,  in  B.C.  70,  Pompey,  who  himself  had  been  a 
partisan  of  Sulla,  carried  a  law  by  wliich  the  powers  of 
the  xn  Dimes  were  restored  to  what  they  had  been  before 
the  reiorm  ot  Sulla ;  and  in  the  same  year  Aurelius  Cotta 
carried  a  bill  by  which  the  courts  of  law  which  Sulla  had 
restored  te  ttie  senators,  were  henceforth  composed  of 
senators,  equites,  and  tribuni  serarii  Pompey  in  carry- 
ing and  supporting  these  measures  had  no  other  object  in 
view  but  to  gain  popularity,  and  this  end  he  attained 
most  completely,  though  more  by  good  fortune  than  by 
any  extraordinary  abilities.  He  became  the  idol  of  the 
citizens  as  well  as  of  the  soldiers,  and,  in  fact,  the  most 
popular  man  in  Pome. 

We    have    not    yet    mentioned  what    became   of  the 
remnants  of  the   Marian  party  in  Spain.     In  B.C.  82, 
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when  Sulla  entered  Rome,  Sertorius,  the  best  and  ablest 
of  the  democratic  leaders,  having  become  disgusted  with 
the  reckless  proceedings  of  his  own  party,  went  with 
a  considerable  force  into  Spain,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  there  to  maintain  the  popular  cause.  He  was  soon 
'joined  by  the  exiled  and  pei-secuted  followers  of  Marius, 
and  by  his  prudence  and  military  skill,  he  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  attaching  the  soldiers  to  his  person,  but  by  his 
kindness  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards.  His 
plan  was  to  found  an  independent  republic  in  Spain,  in 
which  Sj^aniards  and  ExDmans  were  to  have  equal  rights. 
The  new  republic  was  to  be  governed  by  two  consuls  and 
a  senate  of  three  hundred  membei^.  A  great  public 
school  also  was  established  at  Osca,  in  which  the  sons  of 
Spaniards  were  to  receive  a  Roman  education.  The  plan 
at  first  succeeded  admirably,  and  Sertorius  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  of  the 
Romans.  War  was  commenced  against  him  as  early  as 
B.C.  79,  but  neither  Metellus  nor  Pompey  was  able  to 
make  any  impression  upon  his  excellently  trained  army. 
In  B.C.  74,  Sertorius  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Mithra- 
dates,  whereby  he  hoped  to  place  Rome  between  two  fires. 
But  disunion  among  the  Spaniards  saved  Rome  from  this 
double  danger.  Perperna,  one  of  the  oflicers  in  Sei-torius's 
army,  whose  ambition  had  been  thwarted,  in  B.C.  72  fonned 
a  conspii-acy  against  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
at  Osca  during  a  banquet.  Perperna  then  asvSuraed  the 
command  of  the  army,  but  in  his  very  first  encounter 
with  Pompey  his  whole  army  was  routed,  and  he  himself, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  was  put  to  death. 
The  Spanish  republic  thus  came  to  an  untimely  end,  and 
the  Marian  party  was  now  utterly  annihilated. 

Ever  since  the  Romans  had  become  mastei-s  of  the 
countries  round  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
number  of  slaves  both  in  Italy  and  in  Sicily  had  been 
enormously  increased.  In  the  island  a  second  seiwile 
war  had  been  carried  on  from  B.C.  102  to  B.C.  99,  in 
which  thousands  were  killed  on  both  sides.  A  similar 
but  more  dangerous  insuiTcction  broke  out  in  B.C.  73  at 
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Capua,  where  about  seventy  slaves  who  were  under  train- 
ing as  gladiators,  broke  loose,  and  headed  by  the  Thracian 
Spartacus,  forced  the  prisons  of  other  slaves  in  Southern 
Italy,  and  called  on  them  to  assert  their  freedom.  Their 
number  soon  increased  to  ten  thousand,  all  of  whom  were 
provided  with  arms.  The  object  of  these  slaves  seems  to 
have  been  only  to  regain  their  libei"ty  and  to  retiurn  to 
their  homes ;  but  having  been  successful  against  several 
consular  araiies,  Spartacus  formed  the  plan  of  attacking 
and  destroying  Kome  itself.  The  free  population  of 
Southern  Italy  had  been  very  much  thinned  during  the 
Social  War,  and  the  slaves  traversed  the  country  murder- 
ing and  destroying  everything  that  came  in  their  way. 
Fortunately  for  Rome,  the  slaves  acted  without  any  regu- 
lar military  organisation,  and  roamed  over  the  country 
in  irregular  bodies.  In  consequence  of  this,  Licinius 
Crassus,  in  B.C.  71,  succeeded  in  gaining  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  them;  and  as  Spartacus  himself  fell  in  the  battle, 
the  slaves  lost  all  hope  of  success.  Thousands  of  them 
were  captured  and  slain,  and  their  bodies  were  impaled 
along  the  highroads,  to  strike  terror  into  their  fellow 
slaves ;  but  a  body  of  about  five  thousand  escaped  to  the 
north  of  Italy,  intending  to  proceed  into  Gaul.  Just  at 
this  time  Pompey,  returning  from  Spain,  fell  in  with 
them  and  completely  cut  them  to  pieces. 

It  was  on  his  return  from  Spain  to  Rome,  in  B.C.  70, 
that  he  obtained  the  consulship,  and  for  the  sake  of 
popularity  assisted  in  abolishing  the  constitution  of  Sulla, 
After  the  expiration  of  his  consul  sliip,  he  lived  for  a 
time  in  private  retirement,  enjoying  his  popiilarity  and 
waiting  until  a  fresh  opportunity  for  action  offered  itself. 
The  same  causes  which  had  of  late  years  increased  the 
number  of  slaves,  had  also  called  into  existence  a  number 
of  pirates,  infesting  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  so 
that  maritime  commerce  was  exposed  to  the  gi'eatest 
dangers,  and  had  almost  become  imi^ossible.  The  pirates 
even  plundered  several  coast  towns,  and  ventured  to 
destroy  or  capture  ships  at  Ostia,  the  port  town  of  Rome. 
They  had  their  strongholds  and   warehouses  chiefly  in 
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Cilicia,  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  War  had  been 
waged  against  them  ever  since  the  year  B.C.  78,  but  with- 
out any  result,  and  Rome  was  in  constant  danger  of 
iUmine.  In  these  circumstances,  the  tribune  Aulus  Gor 
hinius,  in  B.C.  67,  proposed  that  Pompey  should  be 
invested  for  three  years  with  the  command  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  all  its  coasts,  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea ;  and  that  he  should  be  amply  provided  with 
the  means  necessary  to  bring  the  war  against  the  pirates 
to  a  close.  Such  a  proposal  might  turn  out  dangerous  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  republic,  and  as  such  it  was 
viewed  by  many ;  but  the  people  did  not  hesitate  to 
confer  upon  theii-  favourite  all  that  was  demanded  for 
him ;  and  their  confidence  was  fully  justified,  for  the  war 
which  he  now  commenced  and  successfully  terminated  in 
about  three  months,  was  the  most  brilliant  feat  he  ever 
accomplished.  He  completely  swept  with  his  fleet  the 
Mediterranean,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  and  drove 
the  pirates  into  the  Cilician  Sea,  where  he  routed  them 
in  a  great  battle.  The  survivors  were  taken  prisoners  or 
surrendered ;  and  Pompey,  after  destroying  their  strong- 
holds, assigned  to  them  settlements  in  which  they  might 
be  able  to  gain  their  means  of  living  without  again  resort- 
ing to  pii-acy;  for  most  of  them  can  scarcely  be  called 
criminals  ;  they  chiefly  consisted  of  people  who  had  been 
impoverished  and  had  become  homeless  by  the  Koman 
conquests  in  the  East, 

After  having  terminated  this  war  in  so  brief  a  period, 
Pompey  remained  in  Asia,  probably  in  the  hope  of  receiv- 
ing the  command  in  the  third  war  against  Mithradates, 
in  which  Rome  had  already  been  engaged  for  some  years. 
The  king  of  Pontus,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  had 
been  tempted  in  B.C.  74,  by  Sertorius  to  renew  his  hos- 
tilities against  Rome.  It  so  happened  that  IsTicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  had  just  died  and  bequeathed  his  king- 
dom to  the  Romans.  Mithi-adates  at  once  refused  to 
recognise  this  bequest,  and  invaded  Bithynia,  while  his 
fleet,  after  a  naval  victory  over  the  Romaics,  laid  siege  to 
the  wealthy  town  of  Cyzicus,  which  was  in  alliance  with 
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Rome.  Meanwhile,  Lucullus,  who  had  arrived  with  his 
army  in  Asia,  in  B.C.  73,  cut  off  the  king  from  all  supplies 
of  provisions.  This  and  some  other  losses  sustained  by 
Mithradates  seemed  to  render  his  condition  hopeless,  and 
he  fled  to  his  son-in-law,  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
while  Lucullus  invaded  Pontus,  and  compelled  the  towns 
to  surrender  one  after  another.  Lucullus  then  set  about 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  conquered  countries ;  and 
when  Tigranes  refused  to  deliver  up  Mithradates,  Lucullus, 
in  B.C.  69,  marched  to  Tigi^anocerta,  the  capital  of  Ar- 
menia, in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  defeated  a  vast 
army  of  Asiatics.  Both  kings  then  took  to  flight ;  but 
Tigranes,  venturing  upon  another  battle,  was  beaten  a 
second  time,  near  Artaxata ;  and  Lucullus  now  thought 
of  subduing  the  whole  of  Armenia,  when  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among  his  soldiers,  which  was  headed  by  Puhlius 
Clodius.  Lucullus  succeeded  indeed  in  quelling  the 
mutiny ;  but  Mitliradates,  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, retiu-ned  to  his  kingdom,  and  Lucullus,  though 
acting  with  energy,  was  prevented  by  the  mutinous  spirit 
of  his  army  from  gaining  his  end.  Just  at  this  time, 
B.C.  67,  Lucullus  had  to  give  up  the  command  to  Acilius 
Glabrio,  who  had  been  sent  from  Rome  as  his  successor. 
Glabrio,  far  from  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Lucullus, 
let  all  the  advantages  gained  by  his  predecessor  slip  out 
of  his  hands,  and  Mithradates  was  enabled  to  regain 
possession  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  Luculhis,  who 
had  amassed  enormous  wealth,  now  returned  to  Italy, 
where  his  palaces  and  villas  were  always  open  to  men  of 
refined  taste  in  art  and  literature.  He  is  said  to  have 
introduced  into  Italy  the  cheriy-tree  from  Cerasus,  a 
town  in  Colchis ;  and  the  name  cherry  is  therefore  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  Cerasus. 

What  Pompey  had  expected  was  now  coming  to  pass, 
for  the  ever-increasing  power  of  Mithradates  and  the 
want  of  success  of  the  Roman  commander,  afforded  to 
the  friends  of  Pompey  a  welcome  oppoi-tunity  of  getting 
the  command  against  Mithradates  confeiTed  uj^n  him. 
Accordingly,  in  B.C.   66,  the  tribune  Manilius  brought 
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forward  a  bill  to  this  effect,  which,  being  supported  by 
some  of  the  leading  men,  conferred  upon  him  all  the 
powers  necessary  to  bring  the  war  against  the  Pontian 
king  to  a  close.  Having  received  large  reinforcements, 
Pompey  attacked  Mithradates  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  where  the  king  was  utterly  defeated  and  put 
to  flight.  Tigranes  at  the  same  time  received  back  the 
sovereignty  of  Armenia  at  the  hands  of  Pompey.  Mith- 
radates, who  had  fled  into  Colchis,  was  pursued  by  Pom- 
pey, who  as  conqueror  travei-sed  Albania  and  Iberia, 
countries  about  Mount  Caucasus ;  but  owing  to  the 
difficulties  he  encountered  in  those  remote  regions,  he 
gave  up  the  pursuit.  While  Mithradates  was  forming 
the  bold  plan  of  invading  Italy  from  the  north,  in  con- 
junction with  Scythian  tribes,  an  insm-rection  broke  out 
among  his  own  soldiers  at  Panticapseum,  in  the  Crimea. 
The  insurrection  was  headed  by  the  king's  own  son, 
Fharnaces ;  and  Mithradates,  finding  that  his  life  was 
not  safe,  destroyed  himself  by  poison,  B.C.  63.  When 
the  body  was  sent  to  Pompey,  he  ordered  it  to  be  buried 
with  regal  magnificence ;  but  nevertheless  rewarded  the 
unnatural  son  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  about 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  / 

Pompey  then  proceeded  to  Syria,  and  began  to  dispose 
of  kingdoms  as  if  he  had  been  the  sovereign  of  the  world. 
Thus  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  deposed,  and  his 
kingdom,  together  with  Phoenicia,  was  changed  into  a 
Roman  province.  Several  countries  in  Asia  Minor  were 
given  to  kings  ready  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
while  Bithynia,  with  a  portion  of  Pontus,  was  made  a 
Roman  province.  In  Judaea,  he  displayed  the  same 
arbitrary  proceedings,  for  having  taken  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  he  appointed  Hyrcanus  tetrarch,  while  his 
brother  Aiistobulus,  with  his  children,  was  carried  to 
Rome  as  a  prisoner. 

When  all  these  arrangements  were  made,  Pompey,  in 
B.C.  62,  left  Asia,  but  did  not  arrive  in  Rome  till  the 
begimiing  of  the  year  following.  He  celebrated  a  most 
magnificent  triumph,  and  immense  sums  of  money  ama.s.sed 
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in  Asia  were  handed  over  to  the  treasury  of  the  republic. 
His  popularity  was  so  great  that  he  might  have  done 
anything  with  impunity  :  but  he  aifected  great  humility, 
making  the  people  believe  that  he  wished  to  be  no  more 
than  a  simj^le  citizen.  He  was,  however,  most  anxious 
to  obtain  from  the  senate  the  sanction  of  the  arbitrary 
arrangements  he  had  made  in  Asia,  and  he  felt  extremely 
hurt  when  he  found  that  his  wishes  in  this  respect  were 
opposed  by  men  of  the  gi^atest  influence ;  he  was,  in 
fact,  so  mortified,  that  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the 
optimates  and  joined  the  popular  party. 

Some  time  before  Pompey's  return,  Cicero  had  saved 
the  republic  from  a  temble  conspiracy,  headed  by  the 
infamous  Catiline.  Cicero  was  born  at  Arpinum  in  B.C. 
106,  and  by  his  talent,  industry,  and  irreproachable  con- 
duct, had  so  much  distinguished  himself,  that,  although 
he  could  not  boast  of  gi-eat  ancestors,  he  obtained  the 
great  offices  of  the  state,  one  after  another,  as  soon  as  he 
attained  the  age  prescribed  by  law,  and  was  raised  to  the 
consulship  for  the  year  B.C.  63.  He  was  the  greatest 
orator  of  the  time,  possessed  great  legal  knowledge,  and 
was  the  first  Eoman  Avho  popularised  the  philosophical 
speculations  of  the  Greeks  among  his  countrymen.  As 
a  statesman  he  was  often  led  into  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions,  partly  owing  to  his  friendship  for  both 
Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  has  often  been  blamed  for  his 
vanity,  of  which  perhaps  he  cannot  be  acquitted,  though 
much  may  be  said  to  excuse  it.  In  Cicero's  consulship, 
Catiline,  a  patrician  of  a  most  profligate  chai'acter,  and 
overwhelmed  with  debts,  formed  a  conspiracy  which  was 
joined  by  many  reckless  nobles,  whose  cii'cumstances,  like 
those  of  Catiline  himself,  were  so  desperate  that  they  saw 
no  hope  of  sa\Tng  themselves  except  by  a  revolution. 
Catiline  had  attempted  similar  things  before,  but  had 
been  defeated  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  authorities  and 
by  his  own  impatience.  He  now  determined  to  murder 
Cicero,  to  set  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  to  overthrow  the 
constitution,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  to  usurp 
the  reins  of  government;   but  the  vigilance  of  Cicero 
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prevented  the  infamous  scheme.  Catiline's  secret  pro- 
ceedings were  brought  to  liglit  by  the  consul,  and  he 
himself  quitted  the  city  and  joined  an  army  of  conspii-a- 
tors  already  assembled  at  Fa^sulae.  The  senate,  on  the 
proposal  of  Cicero  and  Cato,  condemned  him  and  some 
of  his  associates  who  had  remained  at  Rome  to  death. 
The  latter  were  strangled  in  prison,  but  Catiline  himself 
and  the  army  of  Fa^sulae  were  defeated  in  a  furious  battle 
near  Pistoria,  in  the  north  of  Etiiu-ia.  Cicero  was  over- 
joyed at  having  saved  his  country ;  but  his  happiness  did 
not  last  long,  for  many  of  the  friends  and  secret  sup- 
poi-tei-s  of  Catiline  still  remained  at  Rome,  eagerly  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  of  taking  vengeance  upon  him. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  ever  since  the  time  of 
Marius  and  Sulla,  the  leading  obj  ect  of  the  men  in  power 
was  to  gain  popularity  at  any  cost,  and  that  not  with  a 
view  to  benefit  their  country,  but  to  gratify  their  own 
ambition  and  avarice.  Hence  the  history  of  this  period, 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  is  little  more 
than  the  personal  history  of  men  who  endeavoured  to 
outdo  one  another.  By  far  the  most  eminent  and  most 
t{\lented  among  them  was  Caius  Julius  Ccesar,  born  in 
B.C.  100,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  patri- 
cian families.  He  was  fast  rising  in  popular  favour  at 
the  time  when  Pompey  was  quietly  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  his  victories.  Caesar  was  a  man  of  the  highest  culture, 
and  indefatigable  in  all  he  undertook,  but  unsci-upidous 
in  regard  to  the  means  he  employed  to  gain  his  end. 
He  was  equally  gi'eat  as  an  orator,  an  author,  a  general, 
and  a  statesman.  An  aunt  of  his  had  been  married  to 
Marius,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  great  afiection ; 
and  in  B.C.  65  he  openly  came  forward  as  the  leader  of 
the  popular  party.  His  liberality  was  unbounded,  whence 
he  became  overwhelmed  with  debts ;  but  a  campaign 
against  the  revolted  Lusitanians,  B.C.  61,  enabled  him  to 
acquire  sufficient  wealth  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  as  well 
as  his  own  extravagant  wants.  In  B.C.  59  he  obtained 
the  consulship ;  he  strengthened  himself  by  a  close  alli- 
ance  with   Pompey,    and   by   effecting   a   reconciliation 
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between  Pompey  and  Crassus.  These  tliree  men  came  to 
an  agi'eement,  that  no  politieal  measures  should  be 
allowed  to  be  passed,  unless  they  were  agreeable  to  all 
three.  They  thus  held  the  fate  of  the  republic  in  their 
hands,  and  a  number  of  popular  measui-es  were  adopted, 
among  them  an  agrarian  law,  by  which  20,000  citizens 
received  assignments  of  public  land.  Csesar  at  last  also 
prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  sanction  Pompey's  ari^nge- 
ments  in  Asia,  and  caused  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul, 
together  with  Illyricum,  to  be  assigned  to  himself  as  his 
provinces,  which  he  was  to  administer  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  consulship. 

Csesar,  however,  did  not  at  once  proceed  to  his  pro- 
vinces, but  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  until 
the  end  of  April  B.C.  58.  The  object  of  this  seems  to 
have  been  to  support  Clodius,  who  bore  a  grudge  against 
Cicero,  and  by  the  aid  of  Csesar  obtained  the  tribuneship 
for  B.C.  58.  After  having  ingratiated  himself  by  several 
popular  measures,  he  carried  a  law  whereby  every  one  was 
declared  an  outlaw  who  had  put  to  death  a  Poman 
citizen  without  a  formal  trial.  This  was  aimed  at  Cicero, 
who  on  the  mere  authority  of  the  senate  had  caused  some 
of  the  associates  of  Catiline  to  be  strangled  in  prison. 
Cicero,  knowing  this,  went  into  exile  in  order  to  escape 
condemnation.  He  was  then  formally  declared  an  out- 
law, his  house  in  the  city  was  burnt,  and  two  of  his  villas 
were  destroyed.  But  no  sooner  had  Clodius's  tribuneship 
expii'ed,  than  a  reaction  took  place  in  public  feeling,  in 
consequence  of  which  Cicero,  being  recalled  from  exile  in 
B.C.  57,  retm-ned  to  Pome  amid  the  greatest  rejoicings  of 
the  people. 

While  Csesar  was  engaged  in  Graul,  the  administi-ation 
of  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  for  five  years,  things 
in  Pome  did  not  go  very  smoothly.  In  B.C.  55,  when 
Fompey  and  Crassus  were  consuls,  a  law  was  carried  by 
which  Csesar's  government  of  Gaul  was  prolonged  for 
other  five  years,  while  Pompey  obtained  Spain,  and  CVas- 
8ns  Syria,  for  the  same  period.  Pompey,  exercising  a 
Bort  of  dictatorial  power,  remained  at  Pome,  leaving  the 
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administration  of  Spain  to  his  lieutenants ;  but  Crassus, 
tempted  by  the  rich  pro^-ince  of  Syria,  proceeded  thither 
with  his  army,  robbing  and  phmdering  wherever  he 
appeared;  and  in  B.C.  54  undertook  an  expedition  against 
the  Parthiaiis,  who  had  formed  a  powerful  empire  on  the 
east  of  the  Euphrates ;  but  after  having  crossed  the  liver 
he  was  utterly  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Carrhse,  taken 
prisoner,  and  killed,  together  with  his  son.  The  Roman 
army  was  neaiiy  annihilated,  and  the  camp  and  all  the 
standards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

When  Caesar  arrived  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  only  its 
southern  part,  the  country  about  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
had  been  conquered  and  constituted  as  a  province ;  but 
Caesar  was  determined  to  conquer  the  whole  country,  for 
which  its  invasion  by  the  Germans  and  a  migi^ation  of 
the  Helvetii  afforded  a  welcome  pretext.,  In  this  he 
succeeded  completely.  He  was  even  tempted  to  invade 
Germany,  though  probably  for  no  other  object  than  to 
strike  terror  into  the  natives.  In  the  summer  of  B.C.  55 
he  undertook  an  expedition  into  Britain,  because  its 
inhabitants  had  supported  the  Gauls  against  him,  and 
because  he  was  invited  by  a  British  prince  who  had  been 
deprived  of  his  throne  by  a  usurper.  The  Britons  offered 
a  vigorous  resistance,  and  although  he  gained  a  victory 
over  them,  he  was  compelled  by  the  late  season  of  the 
year  to  return  to  Gaul.  In  the  following  year  he  invaded 
the  island  a  second  time,  and  advanced  to  the  north  of 
the  Thames,  conquering  the  gi'eater  part  of  Essex  and 
Middlesex.  After  having  defeated  the  natives  several 
times,  he  concluded  peace  with  them,  on  condition  that 
they  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  and  give  hostages.  Caesar 
then  returned  to  Gaul ;  but  as  he  was  unable  to  leave 
behind  any  troops  to  keep  the  conquered  part  in  subjec- 
tion, the  promises  of  the  Britons  were  soon  forgotten  or 
neglected.  The  war  in  Gaul  was  then  continued  ^nth 
great  vigour,  and  not  without  great  difficulties  and  losses. 

In  B.C.  50  Caesar  returned  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  leaving 
the  gi^eater  part  of  his  army  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  The 
men  who  had  served  under  him  for  so  many  yeai*s  were 
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attached  to  him  in  the  highest  degree,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary exploits  had  ev^erywhere  created  the  gi'eatest 
admiration  of  his  genius  and  skill. 

In  the  meantime  Pompey  had  neglected  nothing  to 
increase  his  popularity.  After  the  foil  of  Crassiis,  the 
Roman  republic  was  yirtually  goyerned  by  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  The  former,  during  his  wars  in  Gaul,  had  kept 
up  an  actiye  coiTespondence  mth  his  friends  at  Rome ; 
and  his  partisans,  Clodius,  Curio,  and  othei's,  received 
enormous  bribes  from  him.  Theii*  proceedings  had  some- 
times been  of  a  most  turbulent  and  yiolent  kind.  The 
Roman  aristocracy,  alarmed  at  the  increasing  influence 
of  Caesar,  again  began  to  look  upon  Pompey  as  the  man 
who  alone  could  saye  them  from  the  machinations  of  the 
popular  party.  In  B.C.  51,  Claudius  Marcellus,  one  of 
the  principal  nobles,  proposed  that  Caesar  should  be 
recalled  and  a  successor  appointed ;  no  opportunity  was, 
in  fact,  overlooked,  for  hurting  or  insulting  him.  The 
time  seemed  at  last  to  have  come  when  the  optimates 
thought  it  necessary  to  resort  to  energetic  measures  ;  and 
the  senate  passed  a  decree,  peremptorily  demanding  of 
Caesar  to  disband  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  and  declar- 
ing him  a  public  enemy  if  he  should  refuse  to  do  so. 
Two  tribunes  had  in  yain  opposed  the  decree,  and  de- 
manded that  Pompey  should  likewise  resign  his  power 
and  disband  his  armies ;  but  not  being  listened  to,  and 
pretending  that  their  lives  were  not  safe,  they  fled  to 
Caesar,  who  was  stationed  at  Ravenna,  with  only  a  small 
part  of  his  forces,  and  called  upon  him  to  proceed  to 
Rome  as  the  avenger  of  the  tribunician  power.  Pompey 
and  the  optimates  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  their 
resources,  and  even  the  most  necessary  precautions  were 
neglected. 


VEsiAi.    VIKQIN. 


BUST   or  JULIUS   C^ESAB. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

PROM  THE  CIVIL  WAR   BETWEEN  POMPEY  AND  C.«:SAR,  DOWN 
TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  ACTIUM. 

B.C.   49  TO  B.C.   31. 

The  fugitive  tribunes  found  Ctesar  at  "Ravenna.  Having 
heard  the  report  of  what  was  going  on  at  Rome,,  he 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  to  whether  he  should  cross 
the  Rubicon,  a  little  stream  which  sepai^ated  his  province 
from  Italy.  ^Yhen  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  he  called 
out,  *•  The  die  is  cast , "  and  having  sent  orders  for  the 
legions  in  Gaul  to  follow  him,  he  crossed  the  river 
with  his  small  force.  Accompanied  by  his  veterans, 
who  w^ere  devoted  to  him,  he  hastened  southward, 
hopiiig  to  siu'prise  his  enemies  before  they  had  com- 
pleted their  preparations ;  and  all  the  towns  on  his 
route  readily  opened  their  gates  to  him.  Pompey,  who 
was  roused  too  late  from  his  feeling  of  security,  had  not 
the  courage  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  opponent  at  Rome ; 
but  with  only  a  few  trustworthy  soldiers,  an  army  of 
hastily-levied  and  untrained  recruits,  and  accompanied 
by  a  lai'ge  number  of  the  optimates,  he  fled  to  Brundi- 
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slum,  and  on  the  approach  of  Ca^sai  crossed  the  Adriatic 
with  his  followers.  He  must  now  have  seen  the  folly  of 
his  belief,  that  he  only  needed  to  stamp  the  ground  with 
his  foot  to  call  forth  legions.  Caesar,  not  having  a  fleet 
at  his  command,  returned  to  Rome.  All  Italy  joined 
him,  and  he  displayed  exti-aordinary  kindness  and  affa- 
bility, though  he  acted  as  if  he  had  been  the  sovereign  of 
the  republic.  He  took  possession  of  the  treasury,  and 
leaving  Pompey  to  his  fate,  at  once  proceeded  to  Spain 
against  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey. 
By  his  astonishing  rapidity  and  military  skill,  he  com- 
pelled them,  in  a  battle  near  Ilerda,  to  surrender.  The 
commanders  were  dismissed  unhurt,  and  the  army  was 
disbanded.  On  his  return  he  had  to  force  Massilia,  which 
desired  to  I'emain  neutral ;  and  the  city,  though  taken, 
was  treated  with  great  mildness.  Meanwhile,  Caesar's 
friend  Curio,  who  had  been  sent  into  Sicily,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  island ;  but  having  crossed  into  Airica  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  friends  of  Pompey,  he  was 
killed  by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia. 

While  yet  engaged  in  reducing  Massilia,  Csesar  was 
appointed  dictator,  and  in  this  capacity  he  returned  to 
Ptome ;  but  in  order  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  re- 
})ublicans  too  much,  he  caused  himself  to  be  elected 
consul  for  the  year  B.C.  48,  and  laid  down  the  dictator- 
ship. He  hastily  passed  several  measures  to  secure  order 
and  tranquillity  in  the  city,  restored  the  exiles  and  the 
children  of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Sulla,  con- 
ferred the  franchise  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  took  some  other  measures  of  an  urgent  nature. 
As  soon  as  these  necessary  arrangements  were  completed, 
he  sailed  across  the  Adriatic  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  gathered  troops,  ships,  and  supplies 
of  every  kind  from  all  parts  of  the  East,  so  that  in  point 
of  numbers  he  was  gi-eatly  suj^erior  to  his  adversary. 
Caesar  besieged  Pompey  at  Dyi-rhachium,  but  with  so 
little  success  that  he  had  to  raise  the  siege.  However, 
instead  of  des})airing,  he  boldly  marched  across  the 
mountains  into  Thessaly,  and  Pompey,  imagining  that  he 
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had  taken  to  flight,  followed  him  in  all  haste,  in  the  hope 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  single  blow.  Caesar 
had  pitched  his  camp  near  Pharsalus,  and  Pompey, 
urged  on  by  his  inexperienced  and  presumptuous  followers, 
fought  the  famous  battle  in  which  his  army  was  com- 
pletely defeated.  His  camp,  filled  with  every  kind  of 
luxury,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Pompey 
himself,  seized  with  despair,  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  had 
some  reason  to  expect  a  kindly  reception ;  but  the  king 
of  Egypt,  hoping  to  seciu'e  the  favour  of  Csesar,  ordered 
him  to  be  murdered,  even  before  he  reached  the  shore^ 
and  his  body  was  left  unburied  on  the  beach. 

A  few  days  later,  Caesar,  with  a  small  force,  arrived  in 
Egypt,  and  the  sad  end  of  his  rival  is  said  to  have  brought 
tears  into  his  eyes.  The  Egyptian  king,  however,  did 
not  receive  the  expected  reward  ;  for  Caesar,  being  called 
upon  to  act  as  mediator  between  him  and  his  sister, 
Cleopatra,  decided  in  favour  of  the  beautiful  and  fascinat- 
ing Cleopatra.  This  decision  involved  him  in  a  war  w^ith 
the  people  of  Alexandria,  during  which  he,  with  his  small 
force,  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  But  he  de- 
fended himself  in  the  royal  palace  with  wonderful  skill 
against  the  infuriated  populace,  and  when  the  palace  was 
set  on  fire,  he  only  escaped  by  swimming  to  a  ship 
anchored  near  the  coast.  Reinforcements,  however, 
having  arrived,  Alexandria  was  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  as  the  king  had  been  drowned  in  the  Nile  during 
the  disturbances,  Cleopatra  was  now  the  recognised  queen 
of  Egypt,  and  Caesar  remained  at  her  court  for  nine  months, 
during  which  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  everything  in  the 
luxuries  of  her  court.  But  when  at  last  he  was  informed 
that  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithradates,  in  his  attempt  to 
extend  his  kingdom,  had  defeated  a  Roman  legate,  Caesar, 
in  the  spring  of  B.C.  47,  marched  into  Pontus,  and  de- 
feated Phamaces  in  a  decisive  battle  near  Zela.  This 
victory  is  famous  for  the  laconic  despatch  which  Caesar 
sent  to  Rome  about  it — "  I  came,  saw,  conquered." 

In  the  autumn  of  B.C.  47,  Caesar  hastened  back  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  gi-eatest  enthu- 
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siasm  by  the  senate  and  people,  and  so  many  honours  and 
powers  were  showered  upon  him  that  in  point  of  fact  he 
was  made  the  sovereign  of  the  republic,  which  was  in  a 
great  measure  the  result  of  his  mildness  and  clemency 
towards  his  former  opponents.  The  remnants  of  Pom- 
pey's  party  had  in  the  meantime  gathered  theii'  scattered 
forces  in  Africa,  where  they  were  supported  by  King 
Juba.  Caesar,  anxious  to  bring  the  war  against  them  to 
a  close,  stayed  only  a  short  time  at  Rome,  to  reward  his 
friends  by  increasing  the  number  of  praetors,  quaestors, 
sediles,  and  of  the  members  of  the  priestly  colleges. 
^Vhen  these  and  certain  conciliatory  measures  were 
settled,  he  proceeded  to  Africa,  where  the  bloody  battle 
of  Thapsus,  in  B.C.  46,  decided  the  fate  of  the  PomjDeian 
party  for  a  time.  Fifty  thousand  dead  are  said  to  have 
covered  the  field  of  battle,  and  many  of  the  survivors  put 
an  end  to  their  own  lives.  Among  these  latter  were 
Metellus  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law ;  King  Juba, 
Petreius,  and  CatOj  who  bled  himself  to  death  at  XJtica, 
because  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  living  in  a  state 
which  had  lost  its  freedom.  Cnehis  and  Sextus,  the  two 
sons  of  Pompey,  escaped  into  Spain,  where  afterwards 
they  renewed  the  war. 

Caesar  was  now  virtually  the  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  on  his  return  from  Africa  he  silenced  all 
fears  and  apprehensions  by  proclaiming  a  general  amnesty, 
and  by  assuring  his  fellow-citizens  that  his  sole  object 
was  to  restore  peace  and  order.  He  celebrated  four 
triumj^hs,  and  entei-tained  both  soldiers  and  citizens  with 
every  kind  of  public  amusement.  During  his  stay  at 
Rome,  in  B.C.  46,  he  introduced  his  celebrated  reform  of 
the  calendar,  which,  through  the  ignorance  or  caprice  of 
the  pontifis,  had  fallen  into  the  greatest  disorder.  Caesar 
not  only  remedied  the  existing  evil,  but  made  regulations 
to  pi-event  its  recurrence ;  and  the  calendar,  as  reformed 
by  him,  remained  in  use  until  a.d.  1582,  when  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  introduced  another  reformed  calendar, 
which  is  still  in  use.  While  Caesar  was  thus  engaged  in 
Rome,  news  was  brought  to  him  that  the  sons  of  Pompey 
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had  collected  an  army  in  Spain,  and  that  the  south  of  that 
country  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Accordingly, 
towards  the  end  of  B.C.  46,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  where 
he  had  to  contend  with  almost  insurmomitable  difficulties; 
but  his  undaunted  courage  and  perseverance  overcame 
them  all,  and  the  terrible  battle  of  Munda,  early  in  B.C. 
45,  decided  the  fate  of  the  Pompeian  party  for  ever. 
Cneius  Pompeius  was  killed,  but  Sextus  escaped,  and  for 
some  years  led  the  life  of  chief  of  robbers  and  pii-ates. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Csesar  celebrated  another 
triumph,  and  was  received  by  the  senate  with  abject 
flattery  and  servility.  Honours  of  every  kind  were 
showered  upon  him :  he  was  called  "  the  father  of  his 
country  ; "  the  month  of  Quintilis,  in  which  he  was  born, 
was  called  after  him  Julius  (July) ;  the  powers  which 
he  had  received  in  the  course  of  time  were  now  granted 
to  him  for  life ;  he  received  the  permanent  title  of  im- 
])erator,  the  consulship  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  the 
dictatorship  for  life.  These  and  other  powers  made  him 
in  point  of  fact  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
nothing  was  wanting  but  the  outward  signs  of  sovereignty. 
He  did  indeed  observe  the  ancient  republican  forms,  to 
aU'^y  the  fears  of  the  republicans ;  he  allayed  the  fears  of 
the  nobles  by  increasing  the  number  of  senators;  he 
satisfied  the  soldiers  by  the  distribution  of  land;  he 
improved  the  laws  and  their  administration ;  raised  com- 
merce and  agi'iculture  ;  embellished  the  city  with  temples 
and  theatres ;  and  benefited  all  Italy  by  making  roads, 
canals,  and  harbours.  But  with  all  this  he  could  not 
overcome  the  fears  of  the  people,  who  perceived  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  substance  of  sovereign  power, 
but  was  aiming  also  at  the  outward  marks  and  distinc- 
tions of  a  sovereign.  The  increasing  pride  of  the  dic- 
tator, and  his  obvious  desire  to  assume  the  title  of  king, 
at  length  induced  the  republicans  to  make  common 
cause  with  his  personal  enemies.  A  conspiracy  accord- 
ingly was  formed  against  his  life,  early  in  B.C.  44.  It 
was  headed  by  Junius  Brutus,  a  genuine  republican, 
and    by    Cassius,   who    boi-e  a  personal   grudge   against 
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Caesar.  Both  had  been  raised  by  him  to  the  prsetorship 
and  been  treated  %vith  kindness  and  confidence,  although 
they  had  been  partisans  of  Pompey.  The  plan  for  mur- 
dering Caesar  was  formed  with  the  great€st  caution  and 
secrecy.  He  had  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  senate  for 
the  loth  of  March  B.C.  44,  at  which  he  was  to  receive 
the  title  of  King  out  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  a  war  against  the  Parthians.  When  on  that  day  he 
arrived  in  the  senate,  the  conspirators  rushed  upon  him 
with  their  daggers.  At  fii-st  he  attempted  to  defend 
himself,  but  ])ercei^Tng  Brutus  among  them,  he  exclaimed, 
"You  too,  Brutus?"  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  toga, 
and  sank  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue.  Thus  fell  the 
only  man  that  was  then  both  able  and  willing  to  save 
Rome  from  civil  war,  and  whose  reign  might  have  been 
the  beginning  of  a  tranquil  and  prosperous  era  in  Roman.-. 
history.     \/' 

The  conspirators  had  acted  in  the  belief  that  their  deed 
would  be  looked  upon  as  patriotic,  and  applauded  by  the 
whole  population ;  but  the  little  enthusiasm  which  it 
created  was  soon  followed  by  hatred  and  detestation  when 
Csesar's  friend  Antony  delivered  the  funeral  oration,  in 
which  he  set  forth  in  glowing  colours  the  great  merits  of 
the  dictator,  and  the  liberal  gifts  which  in  his  will  he 
had  bestowed  upon  the  people.  The  murderers,  there- 
fore, to  save  their  own  lives,  had  to  quit  Rome.  Brutus 
and  Cassius  went  to  the  East,  where  pro^dnces  had  pre- 
viously been  assigned  to  them  ;  and  Decimus  Bi-utus  to 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  took  up  his  position  at  Mutina.i 
Antony,  who  caused  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  be  assigned  to 
himself  as  his  province,  at  once  proceeded  to  Mutina  with 
an  army  to  expel  Decimus  Brutus.  Cicero  during  that 
time  delivered  several  speeches  against  Antony,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  senate  invested  Julius  Ccesa.r 
Octavianus,  the  adopted  son  and  heii'  of  Caesar,  with  the 
powers  of  praetor.  Octavianus  was  then  only  nineteen 
years  old,  and,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  his 
friends,  had  come  to  Rome  from  Apollonia,  where  he 
had  been  studying.      Antony  had  in  the  meantime  been 
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declared  a  public  enemy,  and  many  of  his  veteran  troops 
joined  Octavianus,  who,  along  ^dth  Hii'tius  and  Pansa, 
the  consuls,  of  B.C.  43,  proceeded  to  the  north  against 
Antony,  Antony,  after  being  defeated,  fled  into  Trans- 
alpine Graul,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the 
governor  Lepidus.  The  two  consuls  having  fallen  in  the 
war  of  Mutina,  the  senate  entrusted  the  command  of  the 
armies  to  Decimus  Bi-utus ;  and  Octavianus,  em-aged  at 
what  he  considered  a  slight  to  himself  as  well  as  an  insult 
to  the  memory  of  Csesar,  compelled  the  senate  to  allow 
him,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  to  be  elected  to  the  consul- 
ship. A  law  was  then  passed,  declaring  the  murderers 
of  Caesar  outlaws,  and  Octavianus  again  marched  to  the 
north-  Decimus  Brutus  took  to  flight,  and  was  after- 
wards murdered  at  Aquileia ;  but  Lepidus  and  Antony, 
being  exempted  from  the  decree  of  outlawry,  returned  to 
Italy. 

Octavianus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  then  met  together 
and  assumed  the  title  of  trium^-irs  for  regulating  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  and  distributed  the  provinces  among 
themselves.  Antony  and  Octavianus,  moreover,  under- 
took to  carry  on  the  war  against  Briitus  and  Cassius  in 
the  East.  The  triumvirs  then,  without  having  the~excuse 
of  Sulla,  imitated  his  examY-)le  by  drawing  up  a  proscrip- 
tion list,  in  which  each  of  them  entered  the  names  of  any 
pei"sons  whom  he  wished  to  get  rid  of.  This  measure 
was  ostensibly  directed  against  theii-  political  opponents, 
but  in  many  cases  persons  found  themselves  among  the 
proscribed,  solely  on  account  of  their  wealth,  which  the 
triumvirs  coveted.  The  three  then  entered  Eome  with 
their  annies,  forced  the  people  to  sanction  their  arrange- 
ments, and  then  let  loose  theii'  soldiei-s  upon  the  unarmed 
citizens.  The  most  illustrious  and  patriotic  men  fell  under 
the  strokes  of  the  rapacious  soldiery,  and  murder  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  Two  thousand  equites  and  three  hun- 
dred senators  were  massacred,  and  those  who  could  escape 
fled  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  or  to  Sextus  Pompeius,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  made  himself  master  of  Sicily. 
Cicero,  who  ''ad  praised  Octiivianus  as  the  champion  of 
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liberty,  and  had  supported  him  on  all  occasions,  was  one 
of  the  many  victims  ;  for  in  order  to  please  Antony,  Octa- 
vianus  had  allowed  the  name  of  the  great  orator  to  be 
put  on  the  proscription  list,  and  he  was  murdered  on  the 
7th  of  December  B.C.  43.  His  head  was  taken  to  Fulvia, 
the  wife  of  Antony,  who  feasted  her  eyes  on  the  dead 
features  of  the  man  who  had  so  unmercifully  attacked 
her  husband's  reckless  and  lawless  proceedings. 

When  the  triumvirs  had  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon 
unhappy  Italy  by  murders  and  confiscations,  Octavianus 
and  Antony  sailed  to  the  East  to  conduct  the  war  against 
Brutus  and  Cassiiis. 

Brutus  was  in  his  province  of  Macedonia,  v/here  he 
was  recognised  as  the  lawful  governor,  and  had  amply 
provided  himself  with  everything  necessary  to  meet  his 
enemies.  Cassius  had  been  very  active  in  Asia  IVIinor 
and  S}Tia ;  and  the  two  republican  chiefs,  who  w^ere 
masters  of  nearly  all  the  countries  east  of  the  Adriatic, 
met  at  Sardes,  where  they  agreed  upon  their  plans  of 
operation.  But  while  they  were  making  preparations, 
Octavianus  and  Antony  had  already  subdued  Greece,  and 
taken  up  their  quarters  at  Amphipolis.  The  republi- 
cans pitched  their  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pliilippi, 
and  in  the  first  engagement  Cassius  was  forced  to  retreat 
before  Antony,  while  Brutus  repelled  the  legions  of 
Octavianus,  who  himself  took  no  part  in  the  battle,  on 
the  ground  of  ill  health,  y  Soon  after,  Cassius,  misled  by 
false  information  and  despaii'ing  of  success,  threw  himself 
upon  his  o^vTi  sword.  Twenty  days  after  the  first  battle, 
the  triumvii-s  renewed  the  contest,  in  which  Brutus,  being 
defeated  likewise,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  His  example 
was  followed  by  many  other  republicans,  and  the  rest  of 
their  soldiers  partly  surrendered  and  partly  fled  to  Sextus 
Pompeius  in  Sicily.  The  battles  of  Philippi,  in  the 
autumn  of  B.C.  42,  finally  annihilated  the  republican 
party. 

The  conquerors  now  made  a  fresh  division  of  the  em- 
pii'e,  in  which  Le})idus  obtained  Africa,  and  Antony  the 
easterii  [trovinces,  while  Octavianus  received  Italy,  where 
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he  satisfied  his  soldiers  by  the  distribution  of  land,  and 
tljc  e.stjiblishment  of  military  colonies  on  the  model  of 
those  foiindeil  by  Sulla.  Antony,  intoxicated  by  the 
fljitteries  of  the  Greeks  and  the  luxuries  of  Asia,  entered 
upon  a  voluptuous  career,  bordering  npon  insanity ;  and 
the  sums  he  extorted  in  Asia  were  lavished  upon  Cleo- 
patra, queen  of  Egy|)t.  His  wife  Fulvia,  who  loved  him 
most  passionately,  did  everything  she  could  to  induce  him 
to  return  to  her.  The  establishment  of  the  military' 
colonies  had  thrown  thousands  of  Italians  into  poverty,' 
and  this  afFoixied  to  Ful via  and  her  brother-in-law  Lucius ' 
AiUonius^  a  fail*  pretext  to  come  forward  as  the  protectors 
of  the  poor  and  distressed.  Lucius  Antonius  was  con- 
sul in  B.C.  41,  and,  togetlier  with  Ful  via  and  othei-s,  took 
up  a  j)osition  at  Perusia^  in  Etruria,  where  he  proclaimed 
himself  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  poor,  and  where 
large  numbera  flocked  to  his  standards.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  Octavianus,  with  three  armies,  com- 
menced operations  against  them  as  rebels,  and  besieged 
them  at  Perusia.  When  the  place  began  to  suffer  from 
famine,  Lucins  Antonius  capitulated,  and  Fulvia  was  set 
free  on  condition  that  she  should  quit  Italy,  All  the 
senatoi-s  of  Perusia,  however,  wei-e  put  to  death  ;  and 
more  than  thi-ee  hundi-ed  of  ite  citizens  were  saciificed, 
on  the  15  th  of  March  B.C.  40,  to  Julius  Csesar.  The 
town  of  Perusia  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  Fulvia  wen* 
to  Greece,  where  she  died  soon  after. 

During  the  war  of  Perusia,  hostilities  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  between  Antony  and  Octavianus, 
and  the  former  actually  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  Brundi 
sium,  and  prevailed  on  Sextus  Pompeius  to  join  him  ; 
but  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about,  and  Sextus  Pom- 
peius was  declared  the  common  enemy  of  the  triumvirs. 
Pompeius  now  returned  to  his  piratical  practices,  and 
prevented  supplies  from  abroad  being  conveyed  to  Rome, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  citizens  began  to  suffer  from 
famine.  The  peo2>le  loudly  complained,  and  demanded  of 
the  tiiumviis  to  come  to  some  aiTangement  with  him 
A  peace  was  therefore  concluded  with  him  in  B.C.  39,  ill 
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which  he  was  recognised  as  tlie  governor  of  Sicily. 
Antony  now  married  Octavia,  the  noble-minded  sister  oi 
Octavianns,  and  proceeded  to  Greece,  where  for  a  time 
he  lived  as  a  private  pei-son.  Pompeius,  who  justly 
considered  himself  A^^-onged  by  Antony,  not  altogether 
abstaining  from  piracy,  atforded  Octavianus  a  fair  pretext 
for  undertaking  a  war  against  him.  It  was  commenced 
in  B.C.  38,  but  with  no  great  success,  until,  in  B.C.  36, 
Octavianus  entrusted  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  his 
friend  A(jrippji,  who  was  supported  by  the  fleets  of 
Antony  and  Lepidiis.  But  even  now  no  impression  was 
made  on  Pompeius,  until  he  was  defeated  in  the  great 
battle  of  Mylte.  His  land  army  surrendered  to  the  con- 
querors, but  he  himself  fled  into  Asia,  where  soon  after 
he  was  muixlered.  Lepidus,  who  apj^ears  to  ha\e  been  a 
man  of  no  gi'eat  talent  or  energy,  was  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  lived  as  pontifex  maximus  until  B.C.  12. 

The  Koman  empire  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Antoiiy 
ajid  Octavianus.  In  the  year  B.C.  40  a  war  had  broken 
out  with  the  Pai-thiaus,  wlio  had  imaded  Syria.  The 
war  was  at  tirst  con.iucted  very  successfully  by  Antony'^ 
lieutenants,  but  in  B.C.  37  Antony  himself  hastened  to 
Syria  to  undertake  the  command  in  person.  Although 
lie  had  a  lai^e  army,  and  was  supported  by  the  king  of 
Ai*menia,  the  Parthian  king  Phraates,  attacking  him  in 
Media,  nearly  annihilated  his  legions,  and  gained  posses- 
sion of  all  his  ammunition  and  provisions.  Antony  him- 
self escaped  and  returned  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  where 
he  forgot  himself  and  everything  else  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  court.  He  not  only  gave  to  Cleopatra  several  pro- 
vinces of  tlie  empii-e,  but  went  so  far  as  to  celebrate  a 
triumph  at  Alexandria,  and  to  divorce  his  wife  Octavia. 
Octiivianus  felt  himself  insulted  in  the  ])ei*son  of  his 
sister,  and  the  Romans  generally  began  to  feel  ashamed 
of  Antony's  conduct.  At  length,  in  B.C.  32,  war  vv^as 
declared  against  the  queen  of  Egypt ;  and  early  in  the 
following  year  the  fleet  of  Octavianus,  commanded  by 
Agi-ipjui,  appeared  in  the  Adriatic,  while  Octavianus, 
with  his  army,  landed  in  Epii'us. 
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Antony,  arcnnuKinied  Uy  Cleopatra,  .iRsoniljIed  his 
forces  at  Corcyra  ;  and  on  the  'Id  of  .Septemljer  B.C.  31, 
the  memorable  sea  light  otF  the  promontory  of  Actium, 
in  Acarnania,  commenced.  Its  issue  was  at  first  doubt- 
ful ;  but  Cleo})atra,  losing  hope,  took  to  flight ;  and 
Antony,  following  hei-,  proceeded  to  ^yexandria,  lea%'ing 
liis  fleet  and  army  to  their  fate.  The  fleet  was  soon 
destroyed  by  Agrippa  ;  and  the  land  anny,  finding  itself 
abandoned  by  its  commander,  surrendered  to  Octavianus. 
The  moderation  displayed  by  Octavianus  towards  his 
vanquished  enemies  excited  general  admiration.  Soon 
after  his  victory,  in  commemoration  of  which  the  town 
of  Nicopolis  was  founded  opposite  Actium,  he  followed 
the  fugitives  to  Alexandria.  C^leopatra,  on  his  arrival, 
tried  to  charm  him  as  she  had  charmed  Ctesar  and 
Antony.  But  she  did  not  succeed ;  and  Antony  being 
prematiu'ely  informed  of  her  death,  killed  himself,  B.C. 
30 ;  and  Cleopatra  soon  after  put  an  end  to  her  existence, 
it  is  said,  by  putting  a  viper  to  her  breast.  By  her  death 
t]ie  race  of  the  Ptolemy s  became  extinct,  and  Eg\'pt  was 
made  a  Roman  province.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  39,  Octa- 
vianus retui'ned  to  Rome,  where  the  Temple  of  Janus 
was  closed,  a  sign  that  peace  was  restored  throughout  the 
Roman  empire,  of  which  Octavianus  was  now  the  undis- 
puted master. 
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THE   KMPEHOU   AUGOSTUS. 

CHAPTER  XIL 

THE    REIGN   OF   AUGUSTUS. 
B.C.   31  TO  A.D.   14. 

The  revolutionary  period  was  now  closed ;  and  after  tlie 
fearful  scenes  through  which  Rome  had  passed  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  it  was  a  real  blessing  for  the  empire 
now  to  be  governed  by  a  ruler  really  desirous  to  restore 
peace,  order,  and  prosperity  to  his  country.  The  think- 
ing part  of  the  Roman  population  must  have  arrived  ;it 
the  conviction  that  a  republican  government  had  become 
an  impossibility.  But  Octavianus  was  nevertheless  very 
careful  to  preserve  the  republican  forms,  such  as  the 
meetings  of  the  popular  assembly  and  of  the  senate;  he 
also  avoided  giving  offence  by  assuming  the  title  of  king 
or  dictator,  so  that,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary 
powers,  he  vmis  ap})arently  only  a  rei)ublican  magistrate. 
The  gTeat  mass  of  unthinking  Romans  cared  neither  for 
re})ublic  nor  moiiaichy,  and  were  satisfied  if  well  provided 
with  bread  and  amusements. 

When  Octavianus,  in  B.C.  39,  rr  tiu-ned  from  the  East, 
the  senate  and  the  i;eople  vietl  with  each  other  in  their 
servility  and  adulati  .i  Two  years  later  he  received  the 
title  of  Av(jiit<tns,  tiuit  is,  the  Yeiieiable,  a  title  which 
was  afterwards  tvssiimed  by  all  the  Roman  emperoiu     To 
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the  title  of  Augustus  was  added  that  of  Imperator  (em- 
peror) for  ten  years,  which,  however,  was  afterwaidb 
renewed  fj-om  time  to  time ;  and  by  it  he  obtained  the 
supreme  command  of  all  the  forces  of  the  empire.  In 
B.C.  23  he  received  the  powers  of  a  tribune  for  life, 
whereby  his  pei*son  became  sacred  and  inviolate,  and 
obtained  the  right  to  convene  the  senate  whenever  he 
pleased,  and  to  put  his  veto  upon  any  of  its  decrees.  In 
this  manner  he  acquired  in  a  few  years  all  the  powers 
which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  several  republican 
magistrates,  though  the  consulship  and  the  other  high 
offices  were  as  usual  nominally  conferred  upon  others, 
and  continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  high  distinctions 
coveted  by  the  first  men  of  the  state.  In  his  capacity  of 
censor,  Augustus  directed  his  attention  first  to  the  clear- 
ing of  the  senate  of  unworthy  members,  and  limited  their 
number  to  600.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the 
senate  became  a  sort  of  state  council  and  supreme  court 
of  justice,  which  had  to  try  all  oflences  against  the 
majesty  of  the  emperor.  He  was  supported  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire  by  a  number  of  able  men, 
such  as  Agi'ippa,  Maecenas,  Valerius  Messalla,  and  Asi- 
nius  Pollio. 

Augustus  bestowed  especial  care  upon  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  city,  where  hitherto  lite  and  property 
had  been  anything  but  safe.  In  order  to  have  complete 
control  over  the  city  as  well  as  Italy,  he  distiibuted  the 
former  into  fourteen  regions,  and  the  latter  into  a  number 
of  districts  or  provinces.  For  his  own  safety  he  estab- 
lished a  body-guard  of  ten  cohorts,  three  of  which  were 
stationed  in  the  city,  and  the  remaining  seven  in  different 
parts  of  Italy ;  but  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Tiberius, 
they  were  all  collected  in  a  fortified  camp  close  to  the 
city.  In  regard  to  the  provinces,  the  administration  of 
which  he  greatly  improved,  he  made  an  arrangement,  in 
B.C.  27,  by  which  some  were  assigned  to  the  senate,  and 
some  to  himself,  reser\'ing  for  himself  those  which  still 
required  the  presence  of  a  military  force.  The  governoi-? 
of  the  senatorial  provinces  weie  appointed  by  the  senate, 
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while  the  emperor  nominated  those  of  the  provinces 
reserved  to  himself.  The  revenues  of  the  senatorial  pro- 
vinces went  into  the  state  treasury,  but  those  of  the 
imperial  proAonces  belonged  to  the  emperor's  separate 
treasury. 

He  further  bestowed  gi-eat  attention  upon  the  moral 
and  social  improvement  of  the  people,  as,  for  example, 
by  encouraging  marriage,  which  had  almost  fallen  into 
disuse;  and  nothing  in  fact  was  neglected  that  might 
increase  the  material  ]:)rosperity  of  his  subjects.  Not- 
withstanding the  mildness  with  which  Augustus  exercised 
the  sovereignty,  and  notwithstanding  his  anxiety  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  he  was  the  absolute  ruler  of  the 
empire,  conspiracies  against  his  life  were  formed  from 
time  to  time,  frightened  by  which  he  was  always  on  his 
guard  against  any  unforeseen  attack,  especially  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 

Beins:  more  concerned  about  securinof  the  frontiers  of 
his  vast  emjDii-e  than  about  extending  them,  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  B.C.  27,  to  the  north  of  S})ain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subduing  the  Astures  and  Cantabri.  He  carried 
on  the  war  against  them  for  three  yeai-s,  until  in  the  end 
those  brave  mountaineers  were  compelled  to  submit,  B.C. 
24.  The  Cantabri,  however,  again  revolted,  and  were 
not  finally  subdued  till  B.C.  19,  when  they  were  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Agiippa.  The  Atlantic  thus  became 
the  frontier  of  the  empii^e  in  the  west ;  in  Africa  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt  were  secui^ed  by  victories  over  the 
Ethiopians  and  other  tribes.  In  B.C.  20,  the  Parthian 
king,  fearing  a  war  with  Rome,  thought  it  ad^*isable  to 
send  back  the  standards  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands 
during  the  campaigns  of  Ci-assus  and  Antony.  The 
existence  of  several  independent  tribes  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Ali)S  was  thought  to  endanger  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire.  Accordingly,  a  war  was  commenced  against 
them  in  B.C.  25,  which  was  continued  for  many  years, 
until,  in  B.C.  13,  they  too  were  completely  subdut^d. 
The  war  against  these  tribes  alarmed  the  Gauls  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Germany ;  and  as  bands  of  the 
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Irttter  nation  invaded  Gaul,  the  alarm  created  at  Rome 
^^as  so  great  that,  in  B.C.  16,  Augustus  himself,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  entered  Gaul ;  but  after  an  absence  of 
three  yeai-s,  he  returned  to  Rome,  leaving  the  command 
of  the  army  on  the  Rhine  to  his  step-son  Drusus,  who, 
until  then,'  had  been  conducting  the  war  against  the 
Alpine  tribes,  in  conjunction  with  liis  brother  Tiberius. 

There  now  began  a  series  of  dangerous  and  disastrous 
wars  with  the  Germans  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine.  The 
object  was  not  so  much  to  make  conquests  in  Germany 
as  to  humble  and  weaken  that  nation,  because  it  wa,s 
legarded  as  a  dangerous  neighbour  of  Gaul.  When 
Drusus  undertook  the  command,  in  B.C.  12,  he  resolved 
to  conquer  the  part  of  Germany  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe.  He  made  several  expeditions  against  that  [)art 
of  Germany,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  his  conquests  by 
Iniilding  the  fortress  of  Aliso  near  the  sources  of  the 
river  Lippe.  In  B.C.  9  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe, 
but  want  of  pro^^sions  comi)elled  him  to  return ;  and  on 
liis  journey  southward  he  fell  from  his  horse,  injuring 
himself  so  severely,  that  a  month  later  he  died. 

Dnisus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Tiberius,  who, 
intending  to  complete  what  his  brother  had  commenced, 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  B.C.  8;  but  he  was  unable  to  suit- 
due  the  west  of  Germany,  although  he  displayed  great 
skill  and  bravery.  After  various  undei-takings  by  his 
successor,  none  of  which  secured  any  permanent  re.«ults, 
Tiberius,  in  a.d.  4,  resumed  the  command  of  the  legions 
on  the  Rhine;  and,  partly  by  successful  battles,  and 
partly  by  prudent  negotiations,  subdued  the  country 
1  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  which  was  then  con- 
stituted as  a  Roman  province.  Peace  being  thus  restored 
in  that  part  of  Germany,  Tiberius  was  called  away  by  a 
great  insun-ection  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  country 
f>etween  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic.  The  war  against 
'hem  lasted  for  two  years,  until  in  a.d.  9,  the  fall  of  their 
strong  fortress  decided  the  fate  of  the  insurgents. 

In  the  meantime  the  woik  of  Romanising  Western 
Geimany  was  going  on  satisfactorily;  but  the  avarice  and 
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hanghtj  insolence  of  the  governor  Qxiintilins  Yarns 
ronsecl  the  indignation  of  the  Germans,  and  a  conspiracy 
was  foi-med  against  him  Vjy  Arminius,  a  Cheruscan  chief. 
His  tribe  was  soon  joined  by  others,  and  Varus,  though 
warned  of  the  danger,  allowed  himself  with  a  large  force 
to  l^e  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and  a  battle  ensued  in  the 
forest  of  Teutobiu-g,  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and 
ended  in  so  complete  a  defeat  of  Varus,  that  the  ground 
was  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Rt>mans.  The 
survdvors  were  sold  as  slaves,  the  standards  were  lost, 
aud  Varus  in  despair  threw  himself  upon  his  own  sword. 
The  Germans  looked,  and  still  look,  upon  Arminius  aa 
the  great  deliverer  of  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Romans  Augustus,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
disaster,  is  said  to  have  been  seized  with  rage  and 
despair.  The  fortress  of  Aliso  having  been  destroyed 
during  the  war,  the  Romans,  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  henceforth  con- 
fined themselves  to  protecting  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

The  most  important  event  which  marks  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  is  the  biii-h  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
reign  of  Augustus,  or  more  correctly  the  period  from  the 
death  of  Sulla  to  that  of  Augustus,  forms  the  golden  age 
of  Roman  literature.  The  Latin  language  then  reached 
its  highest  development,  and  the  greatest  poets,  orators, 
and  historians  belong  to  that  period.  The  private  life  of 
Augustus  was  gi-eatly  distui'bed  dm-mg  his  later  years  by 
domestic  misfortunes.  His  promising  grandsons,  Caius 
and  Lucius  Csesar,  the  sons  of  his  daughter  Julia  by 
Agi'ippa,  died  in  early  youth,  not  without  a  suspicion  that 
they  had  been  poisoned  by  their  stepmother,  Livia,  who 
was  anxious  to  secure  the  succession  to  Tiberius,  her  son 
by  a  former  marriage.  Augustus's  daughter  Julia,  a  licen- 
tious woman,  caused  her  father  so  much  sorrow  and  vexa- 
tion that  he  found  it  necessary  to  banish  her.  Augustus 
died  on  the  19th  of  August  a.d.  14,  at  Nola,  in  Cam- 
pania, whither  he  had  gone  to  restore  his  enfeebled 
health ;  and  immediately  aftei-wards  Agrippa  Postiunus, 
the   la.st  son  of  Julia  by  Agrip}>a,  was  assassinated  to 
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prevent  his  putting  forth  any  claims  against  Tiberius. 
The  latter,  therefore,  now  succeeded  his  step-father  with- 
out any  difficulty,  and  the  imperial  dignity  remained  ia 
the  same  family  until  Nero,  who  was  the  last  of  the  line, 
for  after  his  death  the  imperial  thi'one  was  generally 
"filled  by  the  choice  of  the  soldieiu       v — ' 
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▲   XBSAX  COMMEMORATING  TH  K  CON0UK.ST   OF   BQYrT. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  AUGUSTUS  TO  THAT  OF  NERO. 
A.D.    14  TO  A.D.   68. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Tiberius  greatly  dis'-.ingiiished 
himself  u  I  several  wai-s,  and  nothing  is  recorded  during 
that  period  of  his  life  to  suggest  that  he  would  be  the 
cniel  tyrant  he  turned  out  to  be.  During  the  fii'st  six 
years  of  his  reign^  things  went  on  pretty  well,  at  all 
events,  he  succeeded  in  concealing  the  ^dciousness  of  his 
character.  But  after  the  year  a.d.  20,  when  he  canie 
under  the  influence  of  his  friend  jElius  Seianus,  he  com- 
menced a  series  of  revolting  atrocities.  It  was  on  the 
advice  of  Seianus  that,  in  a.d.  23,  the  praetorian  cohorts 
were  drawn  together  into  a  fortified  camp  close  to  Home, 
a  step  w^hich  at  once  changed  the  government  into  a 
military  despotism,  for  henceforth  the  emperor  always 
had  a  large  body  of  troops  at  his  command,  ready  to  do 
his  bidding.  Hitherto  the  people  had  been  allowed  to 
assemble  in  their  comitia,  and  to  make  laws  in  the  ancient 
form ;  but  Tiberius  abolished  those  assemblies,  transfer- 
ring theii'  functions  to  the  senate,  which,  in  its  servile  suVj- 
missiveness,  was  ready  to  do  or  sanction  an}i;hing  that 
might  please  the  despot.     One  of  the  chief  functions  of 
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the  senate  henceforth  was  to  try  all  cases  of  high  treason 
against  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  and  every  one  was 
considered  guilty  of  high  treason  who  by  speech,  deed,  or 
writing,  offended  the  emperor.  Such  a  system  raised  a 
host  of  spies  and  informers,  who  stifled  every  honest 
expression  of  opinion,  and  extinguished  the  last  spark  of 
freedom,  while  they  increased  the  tyrant's  fears  and 
cruelty.  During  that  period  the  government  was  virtu- 
ally in  the  hands  of  Seianus ;  and  Tiberius,  in  order  to 
indulge  his  sensual  and  licentious  habits  free  from  all 
restraint,  withdrew,  in  a.d.  26,  from  the  city,  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  island  of  Caprese,  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  period  of  his  absence  from  Rome  was  the 
most  terrible  part  of  his  reign,  for  Seianus  now  ruled 
without  any  control  whatever.  His  ambition  was  to 
secure  the  succession  to  himself,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
planned  the  extermination  of  the  entire  family  of  his 
sovereign.  He  had  already  poisoned  Drusus,  the  only 
son  of  Tiberius ;  and  he  now  sent  Agi'ippina  and  her 
three  sons  into  exile,  and  afterwards  got  rid  of  them  by 
fitarvation  or  otherwise.  Caius  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Caligula),  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Agi'ippina  by  Ger- 
manicus,  was  the  only  one  that  escaped.  At  length, 
when  he  thought  that  all  obstacles  were  removed,  he  sued 
for  the  hand  of  the  widow  of  Drusus.  He  had  acted  in 
this  matter  with  the  greatest  caution  and  secrecy,  but  it 
nevertheless  reached  the  ears  of  Tiberius,  who  now  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  senate  accusing  Seianus  of  high  treason,  and 
demanding  his  execution.  The  order  was  carried  into  effect 
at  once,  a.d.  31,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  Tiberius  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  all  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  Seianus.  The  experience  which  the 
emperor  had  made  with  Seianus  filled  his  soul  still  more 
with  suspicions,  and  he  became  still  more  cruel  than 
before.  His  health  had  been  ruined  by  his  debauched 
life ;  and  when  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  though  he 
carefully  concealed  his  condition,  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Rome.  But  he  was  so  universally  detested  that 
Macro,   the   successor   of   Seianus,   in  conjunction  with 
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Caius,  the  son  of  Agi'ippina,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the 
aged  t}Tant.  While  staying  at  a  villa  near  Cape  Mise- 
num,  Tiberius  fell  into  a  death-like  state,  and  some 
persons  of  his  suite,  believing  him  to  be  dead,  proclaimed 
Caius  emperor.  But  Tiberius  recovered,  and  as  both 
Macro  and  Caius  feared  his  vengeance,  they  caused  him 
to  be  suffocated  between  beds  and  pillows,  a.d.  37. 

As  regards  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  a  great  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  in  the  very  year  of  Tiberius's  accession, 
among  the  legions  on  the  Pthine  and  in  Pannonia.  The 
soldiers  on  the  Rhine  demanded  that  Germanicus  should 
assume  the  imperial  dignity,  instead  of  Tiberius;  but 
Germanicus  was  generous  enough  to  quiet  the  soldiers 
and  decline  the  offer.  The  revolt  of  the  troops  in  Pan- 
nonia was  quelled  by  2:)rudent  concessions.  Germanicus 
now  penetrated  into  that  part  of  Germany  which  had 
been  lost  through  the  misconduct  of  Varus.  Arminius 
again  roused  Lis  countryjnen  to  a  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  common  enemy ;  but,  owing  to  the  superior 
tactics  of  the  Ptomans  and  the  prudence  of  Germanicus, 
the  Germans  were  defeated  in  two  battles.  Tiberius  had 
meanwhile  become  jealous  of  the  success  and  jxjpularity 
of  Germanicus,  who,  in  a.d.  16,  was  recalled,  and  sent 
to  the  East,  where  he  died,  at  Antioch,  a.d.  19.  The 
Germans  on  the  right  V)ank  of  the  Rhine  were  now  left 
for  a  time  without  further  molestation.  The  most 
memorable  event  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  common 
chronology,  a.d.  33.  We  may  also  mention  a  fearful 
earthquake,  by  which  many  flourishing  cities  in  Asia 
were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins ;  and  the  great  catastrophe 
at  Fidense,  where  a  tempoi-ary  wooden  amphitheatre  fel] 
in  during  a  gladiatorial  exhibition,  which  had  drawn 
together  vast  multitudes  of  people,  for  no  less  than 
20,000  persons  were  killed,  a.d.  27. 

Tiberius  was  succeeded  by  CaiuSy  commonly  called 
Caligula,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  37  to  a.d.  41.  As  he 
resembled  his  noble-minded  father  Germanicus  in  appear- 
ance, it  was  generally  hoped  that  he  had  also  inherited  his 
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father's  virtues  ;  and  during  the  first  eight  months  of  his 
reign  such  hopes  seemed  to  be  justified.  But  he  was  then 
seized  by  a  sudden  illness,  from  which  he  indeed  recovered, 
but  his  conduct  was  so  much  altered  that  henceforth  he 
cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
madman.  We  need  not  here  enter  into  the  disgusting 
details  of. his  reign;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  acted  as  a 
bloodthii-sty  tp-ant,  who  took  a  delight  in  signing  death 
warrants,  and  witnessing  the  agonies  of  his  victims ;  he 
squandered  the  public  treasures  upon  the  gratification  of 
his  lusts  and  the  erection  of  absurd  buildings  ;  he  cele- 
brated ridiculous  triumphs  over  Germans  and  Britons, 
whom  he  had  never  encountered  in  battle,  and  ordered 
hiuiself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god.  By  his  excesses  he 
impoverished  the  provinces,  as  well  as  the  state  treasury; 
he  was  a  low  and  \n.ilgar  sensualist,  vrhose  favourite  com- 
panions were  actors,  gladiators,  and  other  persons  of  the 
most  despised  classes.  A  conspii-acy  was  formed  against 
him  as  early  as  a.d.  39,  but  it  was  discovered,  and  its 
authors  were  put  to  death.  Another  plot  was  concocted 
by  some  officers  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  in  a.d.  41 
he  was  murdered  in  his  own  palace,  while  attending  a 
rehearsal  of  some  actors.  His  wife  and  daughters  were 
like\\dse  put  to  death,  and  during  the  tumult,  the  mur- 
derei^s  dragged  forth  Claudius,  a  son  of  Drusus  and 
Antonia,  who  from  fear  had  concealed  himself,  but  was 
now  proclaimed  emperor.        y— 

The  life  of  Claudius  had  been  spared  during  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  merely  because  he  was  despised 
and  looked  upon  as  an  idiot.  The  treatment  which  he 
had  received  from  his  own  family  had  intimidated  him 
and  made  him  a  coward.  His  favourite  pursuits  were 
the  study  of  history  and  antiquities,  and  he  himself 
wrote  several  histoiical  works ;  but  while  he  occupied 
himself  with  such  things,  his  freedmen  and  favourites 
governed  the  empire,  exercising  unlimited  influence  over 
him,  and  his  wife  Messalina  scorned  every  law  of  decency 
and  morality.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  such  advi.sers, 
that  Claudius  ox'dered  the  execution  of  some  of  the  best 
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men  of  the  age,  and  the  licentiousness  of  his  coui-t  was 
imitated  by  the  higher  classes,  especially  the  ladies. 
Messalina  even  went  so  far  as  publicly  to  marry  a  hand- 
some young  Roman.  But  this  step  at  last  opened  her 
husband's  eyes,  and,  frightened  by  such  a  shameless  pro- 
ceeding, he  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death,  and  then 
married  Agrippina,  a  talented  and  ambitious  woman,  but 
scarcely  less  licentious  than  Messalina  had  been.  Her 
great  ambition  was  to  get  rid  of  Claudius's  children  by 
Messalina,  and  to  secure  the  succession  to  her  own  son 
Nero,  by  a  former  husband.  But  Avhen  Claudius  dis- 
covered her  scheme,  she,  in  fear  of  her  life,  caused  him  to 
be  poisoned,  a.d.  54. 

The  reign  of  Claudius,  so  far  as  he  was  not  influenced 
by  women  and  freedmen,  was  mild  and  popular.  He  was 
fond  of  building,  and  executed  or  completed  some  very 
usefid  works  ;  thus  he  deepened  the  harbour  at  Ostia,  and 
dramed  Lake  Fuciiius,  by  constructing  an  immense  tmmel 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  led  into  the 
river  Liris.  Notwithstanding  the  general  corruption  of 
the  age,  the  Boman  arms  under  Claudius  and  his  suc- 
cessors gained  many  a  victory  abroad.  Thus  in  a.d.  50, 
a  successful  war  was  begun  against  the  Parthians,  who 
had  invaded  Armenia.  In  north-western  Germany  Cor- 
hulo,  one  of  Claudius's  generals,  was  very  successfid  against 
the  Germans,  and  might  have  made  that  country  a  Boman 
province,  had  he  not  been  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  coi^- 
fine  his  operations  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  The 
reign  of  Claudius  is  further  remarkable,  because  it  was 
then  that  the  Bomans  made  permanent  conquests  in 
Britain  ;  for  in  a.d.  43,  an  army  invaded  the  island,  and 
Claudius,  after  paying  himself  a  short  "vasit  to  it,  left  the 
command  of  his  troops  in  the  hands  of  his  lieutenants, 
who  continued  the  war  for  nine  years.  It  was  during 
this  war  that  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus,  both  of  whom 
afterwards  became  emperors,  lirst  distinguished  them- 
selves. The  south-eastern  part  of  Britain  was  finally 
coiKpiered  by  the  Bomans,  and  constituted  a  Boman 
province  in  a.d.  44. 
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Soon  after  the  murder  of  Claudius,  N&ro,  who  was  then 
only  seventeen  years  old,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  had 
been  educated  by  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  Burrus,  an 
officer  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  was  a  young  man  not 
without  talent ;  but  the  corrupt  and  licentious  court,  the 
adulation  of  the  senate,  and  the  ser^dlity  of  the  people, 
exercised  theii*  baneful  influence.  During  the  first  five 
years  of  his  reign,  probably  owing  to  the  controlling 
influence  of  his  teachers,  things  went  on  very  fairly ;  but 
when  Nero  began  to  quarrel  with  his  ambitious  mother, 
who  not  only  wanted  to  interfere  in  the  government,  but 
even  threatened  to  raise  Britannicus,  a  son  of  Claudius, 
to  the  thi'one,  the  vicious  propensities  of  Nero  burst  forth 
at  once.  He  now  first  caused  the  murder  of  Britannicus, 
and  attempted  to  drown  his  mother  by  means  of  a  boat, 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should  go  to  pieces 
when  on  the  water ;  but  as  she  saved  herself  by  swim- 
ming, he  ordered  her  to  be  assassinated,  and  this  horrid 
deed  was  not  censured  by  either  Seneca  or  Bujtus.  Under 
the  influence  of  contemptible  women,  Nero  now  hurried 
from  one  crime  to  another;  and  after  the  removal  of 
Burrus  from  the  court  in  a.d.  62,  he  threw  off" all  restraint: 
he  banished  his  wife  Octavia  to  a  lonely  island,  where  she 
was  murdered,  and  then  married  Poppsea  Sabina,  the 
adulterous  wife  of  Salvius  Otho,  who  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  thi'one.  A  few  years  later,  a  fearful  fii-e 
broke  out  at  Rome,  which  lasted  for  six  days,  and  reduced 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  to  ashes.  It  was  reported 
that  this  conflagration  was  the  work  of  Nero  himself,  who 
wished  to  see  a  vivid  picture  of  the  burning  of  Troy.  But 
he  charged  the  Ckristians,  who  then  formed  only  an 
obscure  sect,  with  having  caused  the  conflagration,  and 
cruelly  persecuted  them.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul  sufibred  martyi'dom  on  that 
occasioru  Nero  then  ordered  the  city  to  be  rebuilt  with 
greater  magnificence  than  r\er,  and  for  himself  he  built 
what  was  called  the  "  golien  houae,"  on  the  Palatine 
hill.  Although  these  thii:^^  could  be  done  only  by  an 
arbitrary  and  despotic  rulci-,  yet  the  vast  Roman  populace 
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was  kept  in  good  humour  by  being  fed  and  amused  with 

the  phmder  of  the  provinces. 

A  dangerous  conspiracy  was  foiTiied  against  Nero,  in 
A.D.  65,  by  7"*iso  ;  but  it  was  discovered,  and  Piso  himself, 
the  poet  Lacan,  and  many  others,  had  to  pay  for  the 
attempt  with  their  lives.  Seneca,  who  was  suspected  of 
being  an  accomplice,  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  open- 
ing his  veins.  His  next  victims  were  his  own  wife, 
Poj^psea  Sabina,  whom  he  killed  in  a  brutal  fit  of  passion, 
and  Antonia,  a  daughter  of  Claudius,  whom  he  ordered 
to  be  murdered,  because  she  refused  to  marry  him.  Every 
honest  and  virtuous  person  now  became  an  object  of  fear 
and  hatred  to  the  tp^ant.  In  A.D.  67  Nero  went  to 
Greece,  and  there  took  part  as  a  player  on  the  lyre  in  the 
great  national  games,  distinguishing  himself  by  the  gi-oss- 
est  follies  and  cruelties.  Soon  after  his  return  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Gaul,  which  had  been  fearfully 
oi)pressed  by  its  governors.  It  was  headed  by  Julius 
y index,  who  offered  the  sovereignty  to  Servius  Galba, 
the  governor  of  Spain,  who  was  at  once  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  soldiers.  The  praetorians  at  Rome,  fol- 
lowing their  example,  likewise  proclaimed  him  emperor. 
Nero,  now  abandoned  by  all,  took  to  flight ;  and  on  being 
discovered,  inflicted  a  wound  on  himself,  of  which  he 
died,  A.D.  68.  He  wag  the  last  survivor  of  the  family  of 
Augustus,  and  henceforth  the  j^reetorians  or  the  legions 
in  the  provinces  assumed  the  right  of  electing  the  em- 
peror. 

During  the  reign  of  Nero  the  Parthians  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of  Armenia,  but  Corbulo,  a  most  able 
general,  in  a  long  protracted  war,  recovered  the  whole  of 
that  country ;  under  his  successor,  however,  it  was  lost 
again.  Germany  was  tolerably  quiet  under  Nero ;  but 
in  Britain  a  great  insurrection  broke  out,  in  B.C.  61,  in 
consequence  of  the  fearful  rapacity  and  oppression  of  the 
Roman  governor.  The  Britons,  headed  by  theii*  queen, 
Boadicea,  annihilated  a  whole  Roman  legion,  and  destroyed 
several  Roman  colonies.  But  the  governor  Paulinus,  on 
his   return   from   the   island   of  Mona,   where   he    was 
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engaged  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  defeated 
the  Britons  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  80,000  of  them 
are  said  to  have  been  killed,  Boadicea  then  put  an  end 
to  her  life,  and  peace  was  concluded.  Another  rebellion, 
likewise  the  result  of  oppression,  broke  out  among  the 
Jews  during  Xero's  stay  in  Greece.  At  first  the  Roman 
army  was  defeated,  and  then  the  command  against  them 
was  given  to  Vespasian,  whose  exploits  there  we  shall 
have  to  notice  hereafter. 


STATUE    OF  CAUGCLA. 


COIN   OF  ClACDIUS   AND   AGRIJTINA, 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  NERO  TO  THAT  OF  DOMITIAN. 


A.D.  6S   TO  A.D.  96. 


Servius  Galha,  on  being  informed  that  he  had  been  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  that  tlie  choice  was  sanctioned  by 
the  senate,  hastened  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  Salvhis 
Otho,  the  contemj^tible  husband  of  Poppsea  Sabina.  The 
soldiers  to  whom  he  owed  the  throne  expected  to  be 
richly  rewarded  by  him ;  but  in  this  they  were  dis- 
appuiuicd  ;  and  as  lie  also  attem])ted  to  restore  discipline 
among  them,  Salvius  Otho-foi*med  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  and  he  was  murdered  while  crossing  the  Forum,  at 
the  beginning  of  a.d.  69,  after  a  reign  of  scarcely  eight 
months ;  and  his  son,  who  had  been  looked  upon  as  his 
successor,  was  likewise  killed. 

The  praetorians  now  proclaimed  Salvius  Otho,  and 
their  choice  was  again  sanctioned  by  the  senate.  He 
began  his  reign  by  punishing  some  of  the  persons  who 
had  made  themselves  most  obnoxious  during  the  reign  of 
Nero.  But  he  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  functions, 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  legions  stationed  on  the 
Rhine  had  conferred  the  imperial  dignity  upon  their  own 
commander  Viiellius,  who  at  once  sent  an  army  across 
the  Alps ;  and  in  a  gi'eat  battle  near  Bcdriacara,  gained 
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SO  decisive  a  victory  over  Otho  as  to  drive  him  to  despair 
and  suicide,  in  Ai:)ril  a.d.  69.  Otho's  army  surrendered 
to  Vitellius,  who  was  now  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
empii-e.  Yitellius  was  a  miin  of  low  tastes,  and  given  to 
coarse  sensual  pleasures ;  he  did  not  trouble  himself  much 
about  the  duties  of  his  ofl&ce,  but  allowed  the  praetorians 
to  act  as  they  pleased  with  impunity.  Such  conduct 
excited  general  indignation  against  him ;  and  the  legions 
in  several  proATJices  renounced  their  allegiance.  Vespco- 
sian,  who  was  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Jews  with 
great  success,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  that 
were  discontented  with  the  reign  of  Yitellius.  He  there- 
fore left  the  continuation  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  to  his 
son  Titus,  and  at  once  prepared  for  war  against  Yitellius. 
Antonius  Primus,  a  staunch  supporter  of  Yespasian, 
advanced  with  his  army  across  the  Alps,  and  met  that  of 
Yitellius  near  Bedriacum,  where  the  latter  was  com- 
pletely defeated.  The  victorious  army  then  proceeded  to 
Kome,  where  a  frightful  massacre  took  place  in  the 
streets,  for  Yitellius  was  forsaken  by  all  parties  except 
the  preetorians  and  the  Roman  populace,  who  murdered 
Sabinus,  a  brother  of  Yespasian,  in  his  flight  to  the 
Capitol.  The  splendid  Capitoline  Temple  was  destroyed 
on  that  occasion  by  fire.  The  praetorian  camp,  in  which 
Yitellius  had  taken  refuge,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  partisans  of  Yespasian ;  and  Yitellius  was  cruelly 
murdered  in  December  a.d.  69,  after  a  reign  of  scarcely 
eight  months. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Italy,  Yespasian 
was  still  in  the  East,  and  the  affairs  at  Kome  were 
managed  by  his  son  Domitian,  who  succeeded  in  taming 
the  praetorians.  The  new  em{)eror,  who  did  not  arrive 
at  Rome  until  a.d.  70,  was  just  the  man  whom  Rome 
required  at  the  time.  He  immediately  set  about  restor- 
ing the  discipline  among  the  troops,  excluded  unworthy 
men  from  the  senate,  watched  over  the  administration  of 
justice,  stopped  the  trials  for  high  treason,  and  thereby 
suppressed  the  detestable  class  of  informers.  He  was 
economical  in  the  management  of  the  finances,  though  he 
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was  liberal  when  money  was  required  for  the  public 
good,  or  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city.  Thus  enor- 
mous sums  were  spent  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Temple,  and  on  the  building  of  the  great  amphi- 
theatre, known  by  the  name  of  the  Colosseiom,  which,  even 
in  its  present  ruined  state,  is  one  of  the  grandest  structures 
in  Europe.  His  own  example  did  much  to  put  an  end 
to  the  licentiousness  of  the  higher  classes,  and  made  the 
senate  what  it  had  never  been  before — an  assemblage  of 
the  most  illustrious  men,  taken  not  only  from  Italy,  but 
from  any  of  the  pro\TJices.  He  was  not  a  man  of  any 
great  culture,  and  he  had  as  great  a  dislike  to  philoso- 
])hers  as  to  the  extravagant  luxuries  of  his  time.  In 
A.D.  74  he  expelled  all  philosophers  and  astrologers  from 
the  city.  He  hated  the  Christians,  Avhom  he  confounded 
with  the  Jews,  and  regarded  philosophers  as  audacious 
republicans  and  speculators.  In  consequence  of  such 
one-sided  views,  several  distinguished  and  noble-minded 
Stoic  I'hilosophers  were  exiled  or  2:)ut  to  death. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Vespasian,  in  a.d.  67,  was 
sent  by  Nero  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews,  who 
had  been  goaded  into  a  rebellion  by  the  cruelty  and 
insolence  of  their  Roman  governor.  The  Jews  fought 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  but,  after  fearful  defeats  and 
losses,  were  confined  to  the  defence  of  Jerusalem,  in  which 
they  were  besieged  by  Vespasian.  After  his  elevation  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  con- 
tinued by  his  son  Titus.  The  city  suffered  terribly  from 
famine  and  epidemic  diseases,  multitudes  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  being  crowded  together  within  its  walls. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Titus  offered  to  spare  the  people,  ii 
they  would  lay  down  their  arms;  and  when  at  length 
the  city  was  taken,  the  Jews  defended  themselves  in  the 
Temple,  until  that  venerable  and  magnificent  building 
became  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  city  was  then  de- 
stroyed, and  upwards  of  a  million  of  Jews  are  said  to 
have  perished.  The  survivors  lost  their  independence  for 
ever ;  and  as  they  were  forbidden  to  rebuild  their  city, 
they  dispersed  over  the  whole  Roman  empire.     The  tri- 
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umplial  arch  of  Titus  at  Kome  still  bears  witness  to  tliat 
terrible  catastrophe. 

A  gi-eat  insurrection  of  the  Batavi,  headed  by  Civilis, 
had  broken  out  even  before  Vespasian's  arrival  in  Rome. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  other  neigh  boui-ing  tribes, 
but  they  were  overpowered  one  after  another  by  the 
vigour  and  energy  of  Cerealis ;  and  in  a.d.  70  they  had  to 
sue  for  peace.  The  year  after  this,  Cerealis  was  appointed 
governor  of  Britain,  and  was  accompanied  thither  by 
Agricola,  the  son-in-law  of  the  great  historian  Tacitus. 
Six  years  later,  Agricola  himself  obtained  the  governor- 
ship of  Britain,  a  post  which  he  filled,  until  a.d.  85,  with 
gi-eat  benefit  to  the  natives  and  honoui'  to  himself  Dur- 
ing this  period,  all  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland 
were  conquered ;  and  Agricola  was  the  first  who,  by 
circumnavigating  Britain,  established  the  fact  that  it  was 
an  island. 

Towards  the  end  of  "Vespasian's  life  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him,  for,  notwithstanding  his  general 
good  character,  he  was  occasionally  guilty  of  acts  of  great 
cruelty.  But  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  its 
authors  were  put  to  death.  Soon  after  this  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  in  June  a.d.  79. 

Vespasian  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Titiis,  who  had 
latterly  governed  the  empire  in  conjunction  with  his 
father.  During  his  short  reign,  which  lasted  only  till  the 
month  of  September  a.d.  81,  the  people  at  fii'sb  enter- 
tained considei-able  apprehensions,  as  he  had  been  guilty 
of  several  acts  of  cruelty ;  but  after  his  accession  he  dis- 
played such  an  amount  of  kindness  and  benevolence  that 
he  was  called  by  the  title  of  "  the  love  and  delight  of  man- 
kind," and  he  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  showing  his 
benevolence  in  action.  A  few  months  after  his  accession 
a  fearful  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  destroyed  and 
buried  under  burning  lava  and  ashes  the  towns  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabise,  and  Titus  is  said  to  have 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  property  in  relieving  the 
sufferings  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  catastrophe. 
The  year  after,  a  fire  broke  out  at  Rome,  which  raged  for 
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three  days,  destroying  the  finest  parts  of  the  city ;  and 
soon  after  this  calamity  a  fearful  pestilence  broke  out, 
carrying  off  thousands  of  people  in  all  parts  of  Italy. 
The  last  year  of  Titus's  reign  is  marked  by  the  inaugui-a- 
tion  of  the  Colosseum,  which  had  been  commenced  by  his 
father,  and  by  the  building  of  the  Thermae,  or  Baths, 
which  bear  his  name.  After  his  death,  in  Septemh-er 
A.D.  81,  all  Komans  moui-ned  as  over  the  death  of  a  father. 
During  his  reign  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  not 
disturbed  by  foreign  aggressions,  while  Agricola  was 
successfully  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Britain. 

Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Domitian,  who 
had  already  become  notorious  by  his  tyrannical  disposi- 
tion and  many  acts  of  cruelty.  At  first,  however,  his 
conduct  was  better  than  his  reputation,  but  after  some 
time  he  showed  himself  in  his  true  light  as  one  of  the 
most  detestable  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne. 
Hosts  of  informers  again  arose,  as  in  the  worst  days  of 
his  pi-edecessors.  In  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
soldiei-s,  he  increased  theii^  pay ;  and  to  obtain  the  means 
for  this  and  his  other  extravagances,  he  had  recourse  to 
wholesale  confiscations,  and  wealthy  pei-sons  were  treated 
as  criminals  solely  that  the  t}Tant  might  gain  possession 
of  theii'  property.  He  scarcely  took  pleasure  in  anything 
except  in  the  fights  of  gladiators  and  in  torturing  his 
victims,  though  he  was  not  devoid  of  some  talent,  and 
even  dabbled  in  literature  and  poetry.  In  A.D,  83  he 
undertook  an  expedition  into  Germany,  and  built  the 
frontier  wall  between  the  free  Grermans  and  those  who 
were  subject  to  the  empire.  Agricola  was  pursuing  his 
victorious  career  in  Britain,  but  as  he  thereby  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  emperor,  he  was  recalled,  a.d.  85.  In  the 
year  following,  the  Dacians  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
defeated  a  Roman  army,  whereupon  Domitian  himself 
took  the  field  against  them  ;  but  as  the  German  tribes 
allied  with  Rome  refused  to  support  him,  he  was  obliged 
to  purchase  peace  of  the  Dacian  king,  a.d.  90.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  did  not  scruple  on  his  retui-n  to 
celebrate  a  tiiumj^h  over  the  Dacians,  and  even  assumed 
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the  surname  of  Dacicus.  Tiie  humiliation  to  which  he  was 
thus  obliged  to  submit  rendered  him  still  more  ferocious, 
and  he  went  so  far  in  his  madness  as  to  order  himself  to 
be  worshipped  as  "lord  and  god."  The  most  illustrious 
men  were  executed  for  expressing  their  honest  opinions ; 
the  philosophers,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Epictetus, 
were  expelled ;  and  the  Christians,  whose  numbers  were 
steadily  increasing,  were  persecuted  and  murdered  with- 
out mercy.  He  intended  to  put  his  own  wife,  Domida, 
to  death ;  but  she,  on  being  informed  of  it,  headed  a  con- 
spii'acy  agamst  him,  and  he  was  stabbed  in  his  o\n\  bed- 
room by  one  of  her  freedmen,  in  September  A.D.  96. 


AKCn   OF    TITLS,    RESTORK© 


COIN    Ok'    HADKIAN. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

FROM    THE    DEATH    OF    DOMITIAN    TO    THAT    OF   MARCUS 
AURELIUS. 

A.D.  96  TO  A.D.   180. 


The  five  emperors  who  succeeded  one  another  after 
Doniitian  form  such  a  strong  contrast  to  some  of  the 
wretched  tjrrants  who  had  preceded  them,  that  the  period 
of  their  reign  is  regarded  as  the  happiest  in  the  history 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Immediately  after  the  murder  of 
Domitiaii,  both  the  people  and  the  soldiei-s  prochiimed 
Nerva,  a  venerable  senator.  But  as  he  was  not  j)opular 
with  the  praetorians,  he  was  obliged  to  be  cautious  in 
punishing  offendei's  and  in  recalling  the  men  who  had 
been  banished  by  Domitian ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
himself,  he  adopted  Trajan,  a  man  of  unblemished  char- 
acter, who  was  then  commanding  the  legions  in  Germany. 
However,  he  survived  this  step  no  more  than  three 
months,  for  he  died  of  a  fever  in  the  beginning  of  A.D. 
98. 

Trajan,  ha^ing  been  adopted  by  Nerva,  succeeded  him 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  arrived  at  Rome  in  a.d.  99. 
He  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  a  man  of  gi-eat  military 
talent.  His  administration  of  the  aliah-s  of  the  empire 
met  with  tho  appi"0val  of  the  best  of  his  conterapoi*aries. 
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He  fii-st  of  all  suppi-essed  the  class  of  informers,  and 
punished  the  most  turbulent  among  the  pi^setorians.  He 
then  gave  bax^k  to  the  senate  its  ancient  powers,  promoted 
commerce  by  making  new  roads,  canals,  and  bridges,  and 
by  enlarging  the  jwrt  of  Centumcellae.  He  was  the  fii'st 
emperor  who  promoted  the  education  of  childi^en  of  both 
sexes,  and  adorned  not  only  Rome  and  Italy,  but  even 
the  j)rovinces,  with  temples,  tiiumphal  arches,  and  other 
ornamental  buildings. 

In  Eome  he  instituted  a  public  library,  and  laid  out  a 
new  Fomm,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose  the  famous 
column  which  still  exists,  representing  in  its  bas-relief 
his  own  exploits  against  the  Dacians.  He  was  fond  of 
intellectual  society,  and  honoured  such  men  as  Tacitus, 
the  historian,  and  the  younger  Pliny.  His  excellent 
wife,  Plotina,  and  his  sister,  JSIarciana,  greatly  contributed 
by  their  example  towards  the  improvement  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  higher  classes. 

Trajan  deeply  felt  the  humiliation  of  being  obliged  to 
pay  to  the  Dacians  the  tribute  by  which  Domitian  had 
purchiised  their  peace,  and  accordingly,  in  a.d.  100,  he 
proceeded  with  a  large  army  to  Dacia,  defeated  its  king 
in  several  battles,  took  his  capital,  and  at  last  granted  to 
the  king  a  peace,  on  condition  that  a  portion  of  his  terri- 
tory should  be  ceded  to  the  empire,  A.D.  103.  But  in 
the  year  following,  the  Dacians  again  rose  in  arms,  and 
Trajan,  having  caused  a  stone  bridge  to  be  built  over  the 
Danube,  marched  into  Dacia,  and  pressed  the  king  so 
hard  that,  in  a.d.  106,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
Dacia  now  became  a  Roman  province,  and  numerous 
Roman  colonies  were  established  in  the  country,  which 
soon  spread  Roman  civilisation  among  the  Dacians.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  Trajan  erected  the  above-mentioned 
column. 

In  A.D.  114,  when  the  Parthians  again  threatened  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  Tiajan  immediately  marched 
against  them.  In  Ainienia  he  was  receiv^ed  by  the 
l^eople  witli  open  amis,  and  their  country  was  made  a 
Roman  province.  He  then  conquered  Mesopotamia^ 
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subdued  Assyi'ia,  and  even  took  the  capital  of  the  Par- 

thians.  After  this  he  proceeded  into  Arabia,  but  being 
taken  iU,  he  left  his  legate,  Hadrian,  in  the  command  of 
his  forces,  and  was  hastening  to  Rome,  when  death  over- 
took him,  in  Cilicia,  in  August  a.d.  117.  His  remains 
were  carried  to  Rome,  and  buried  under  the  column  in 
his  own  Forum. 

Meanwhile  a  report  was  spread  at  Rome,  through  the 
empress  Plotina,  that  her  husband,  during  his  illness,  had 
adopted  Hadrian,  who  hapf)ened  to  be  at  Antioch,  where, 
accordingly,  he  was  pi'oclaimed.  He  was  a  native  of  Pice- 
num,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family  of  Trajan. 
He  was  of  a  less  warlike  disposition  than  his  predecessor, 
and  believing  that  the  conquests  made  in  the  East  would 
involve  the  empii'e  in  troublesome  and  dangerous  wars, 
he  gave  up  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  to  the  Parthians, 
and  restored  Ai-menia  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
kingdom.  After  settling  those  aUaii-s  in  the  East,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  a.d.  118,  and  then  marched  into 
Mojsia,  but  not  wishing  to  make  conquests,  he  concluded 
peace  with  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded  that  i>rovince. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged  abroad,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  by  his  personal .  enemies.  But  the 
plot  was  discovered,  and  its  authors  severely  punished. 
As  his  severity  created  an  ill  feeling,  both  in  the  army 
and  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  did  everything 
to  conciliate  the  senate  and  the  people. 

When  the  frontiers  of  the  empii'e  were  thus  secured 
on  all  sides,  he  undertook,  in  a.d.  120,  a  journey  through 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empii-e,  during  which  he  \dsited 
Gaul,  Germany,  Britain  (the  northern  part  of  which  he 
secured  against  the  Scots  by  a  wall  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Sol  way),  Greece,  Asia,  and  Egyjjt,  where  his  favourite 
Antinous  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Nile. 
During  those  journeys  he  left  everywhere  memorials  of 
his  visits,  wliich  were  intended  to  defend  and  etrengthen 
or  embellish  cities  and  provinces ;  for  he  was  a  man  of 
high  iutellectual  culture  and  noble  feelings,  though  vanity 
and   conceit  rendered   him   easily  accessible   to   Hattery. 
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Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  mistrust  and  a  certain  weari- 
ness of  life  sometimes  led  him  to  acts  of  harshness  and 
ciTielty.  Athens,  of  which  he  was  particularly  fond,  was 
adorned  by  hiin  with  extraordinary  sj^lendour ;  but  no- 
where did  he  display  his  taste  for  the  arts  more  than  in 
his  villa  near  Tibur,  and  m  his  magnificent  mausoleum 
at  Rome.  A  certain  kind  of  literature  enjoyed  his  fos- 
tering care,  but  it  was  a  body  without  a  soul,  as  it  chiefly 
consisted  in  grand  but  hollow  phraseology. 

In  A.D.  133,  shortly  before  Hadrian's  return  from  his 
travels,  a  terrible  insurrection  broke  out  amongst  the 
Jews,  who  were  exasperated  at  the  establishment  of  the 
pagan  worship  in  theii*  country.  A  despei-ate  war  was 
carried  on  by  them  for  several  years,  but  in  the  end  they 
were  crushed,  and  Jerusalem  was  made  a  Roman  colony, 
under  the  name  of  ^lia  Capitolina  ;  the  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  live  in  the  city  or  its  vicinity,  and  thousands 
of  them  were  sold  as  slaves.  During  the  latter  year  of 
his  reign,  Hadrian  lived  in  retii'ement ;  his  health  had 
been  impaired,  and  he  was  so  tired  of  life  that  he  made 
several  attempts  at  suicide,  but  at  last,  in  July  a.d.  138, 
he  died  at  Baiae.  As  Hadrian  had  no  children,  he 
adopted  duiing  his  illness  Arrius  Antoninus,  who  in  his 
turn  had  to  adopt  Anaius  Verus.  During  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life,  HacU'ian  had  committed  many  acts  which 
excited  great  discontent,  and  his  adopted  son  did  every- 
thing he  could  to  prevent  a  popular  outbreak,  wlience  ho 
obtained  the  sui-name  of  Pius — ^Ihat  is,  the  aflectionate 
or  dutiful. 

Antoninus  Pius,  a  native  of  Xemausus  in  Gaul,  owed 
his  adoption  by  Hadrian  solely  to  his  vu-tues.  His  reign, 
from  A.D.  138  to  a.d.  161,  forms  the  hapj^iest  period  of 
the  Roman  empire.  He  scrupulously  adhered  to  the 
principles  of  his  predecessor,  and  used  to  say  that  he 
would  rather  save  the  life  of  a  single  citizen  than  slay  a 
thousand  enemies;  he  was  beloved  throughout  the  em})ire 
more  than  any  sovereign  has  ever  been  beloved  either 
before  or  since.  His  whole  care  \\as  bestowed  u|)on  the 
promotion  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  liis  people,  which 
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he  endeavoured  to  secure  by  tlie  proper  admiiiistrntiou  of 
justice,  and  by  educational  and  charitable  institutions. 
The  peace  which  remained  undisturbed  during  his  reign, 
and  his  own  ardent  piety,  procured  for  him  the  name  of 
a  second  Xuma.  The  Christians,  who  were  then  already 
very  numerous,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  were 
not  molested  in  their  religious  observances.  He  died,  in 
March  A.D.  161,  at  one  of  his  country  AT.llas.  Through- 
out liis  reign  the  troops,  having  been  without  occupation, 
had  lost  their  martial  spiiit,  hence  when  fresh  dangers 
burst  ill  upon  the  empire  under  his  successors,  the  armies 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  meet  them. 

Antoninus  had  had  two  sons,  but  as  they  had  died 
before  their  father,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son, 
Annius  Vet'us,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Marcus 
AureliiLS,  surnamed  the  Philosopher,  a  native  of  Rome. 
His  education  had  been  conducted  \vith  the  greatest  care, 
and  from  his  earliest  youth  he  had  been- distinguished  for 
his  love  of  ti*uth  and  thii-st  for  knowledge.  He  was  more 
especially  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  philoso])hy, 
which  continued  to  be  his  favourite  study  even  after  he 
had  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  though  he  did  not 
neglect  the  duties  of  his  high  station.  But  as  he  Avas  of 
a  delicate  constitution,  he  allowed  his  ado})ted  brother, 
Lucius  VeruSy  an  active  young  man,  to  share  the  sove- 
reign power  with  him.  But  Marcus  Aurelius  did  not 
know  the  A-icious  qualities  of  his  brother,  who,  when 
abroad  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  indulged  in  everj  kind 
of  debauchery  and  voluptuousness.  Lucius  Yerus  set  out, 
in  A.D.  162,  against  tlie  Partliians,  who  noAv  again  began 
to  make  inroads  into  tlie  Roman  provinces.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  East,  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  vicious 
pro})ensities,  loaA'ing  the  management  of  the  war  to  his 
lieutenants,  who  conquered  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia, 
so  that  a  peace  could  be  concluded  with  the  Partliians,  in 
which  they  were  obliged  to  cede  ^Mesopotamia  to  the 
Romans. 

The  northc!-n  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  likewise 
tJireateiied  '.>y  a  number  of  German  and  Sarinatian  tribes, 
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who  intended  to  invade  Italy  itself,  and  had  already 
advanced  as  far  as  Aquileia.  Soon  after  Yerns's  return 
from  the  East,  he  and  his  brother  took  the  field  against 
the  barbarians  ^vith  such  overwhelming  forces,  as  to 
compel  the  enemies  to  retreat  before  them.  Lucius 
Veiiis  died,  a.d.  169,  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  now  continued  the  war  with  great  energy. 
Several  great  battles  w^ere  fought,  one  on  the  frozen  river 
Danube;  and  in  another,  A.D.  174,  the  Roman  army, 
being  suiTounded  by  the  barbarians,  was  saved  only  by 
the  bursting  forth  of  a  violent  storm.  This  unexpected 
escape  of  the  Eomans  filled  the  enemies  with  such  awe,  that 
they  sought  for  peace,  which  they  obtained  on  condition 
that  they  should  withdraw  beyond  the  Danube,  a.d.  175. 
Soon  after  this,  Marcus  Aiu'elius  had  to  quell  an  in- 
surrection in  the  East,  headed  by  A^ddius  Cassius,  who 
had  been  instigated  by  the  emperor's  own  wife,  Faustina, 
a  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  emperor  succeeded 
in  subduing  the  insurrection,  and  treated  the  ringleaders 
with  unparalleled  mercy.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this 
manner  in  the  East,  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians  renewed 
their  hostilities  ;  Marcus  Aurelius  marched  against  them, 
and  was  successful  in  several  battles,  but  before  the  war 
could  be  brought  to  a  close,  he  died  at  Sirmium,  in  March 
A.D.  180.  His  son  Commodus,  who  had  accompanied  him 
in  the  war,  hastened  to  purchase  peace  of  the  barbarians. 
Marcus  Aui'elius,  notwithstanding  the  almost  uninter- 
rupted wars  which  disturbed  his  reign,  found  leisure  to 
compose  a  work  called  "  Meditations,"  in  which  we  still 
see  him  with  all  his  amiable,  afiectionate,  and  devout 
qualities. 
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COIN  OF  UaKCUS  aureuus. 

CHAPTER  XYI. 

THE    REIGN    OF    COMMODUS. CONCLUSION, 

A.D.    180    TO    A.D.    192. 


After  having  purcliasecl  peace  of  the  Germans,  Com- 
modiis  hastened  to  Rome  to  give  himself  \i])  to  the 
pleasures  and  licentiousness  of  the  capital.  He  was  not 
yet  twenty  years  old,  and  had  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  noble  example  of  his  father, 
was  lost  Lipon  him.  During  the  first  two  years,  his  real 
character  did  not  appear,  and  it  was  hoped  that  after  all 
he  might  be  better  than  his  reputation.  But  a  conspiracy 
which  his  own  sister  foinned  against  him,  in  a.d.  183, 
suddenly  produced  the  most  extraordinary  change,  for  the 
remaining  period  of  his  reign  was  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  sanguinary  and  disgusting  excesses.  The  best 
friends  and  advisers  of  his  father  were  put  to  death,  and 
Commodus  abandoned  himself  without  the  slightest  sense 
of  shame  to  the  coarsest  vices  and  brutal  debaucheries, 
while  the  business  of  the  state  was  left  to  the  lowest  and 
most  contemptible  creatures.  He  was  a  young  man  of  an 
athletic  stature ;  his  great  ambition  was  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  gladiator,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  second 
Hercules.  In  a.d.  185  he  appointed  Cleander,  one  of  his 
favom-ite  freedmen,  prefect  of  the  i)raitorian  guards,  but 
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this  act  was  so  distasteful  to  the  people,  that  the  unworthy 
favourite  was  literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Roman 
populace.  At  the  time  when  Commodus  was  changing 
the  city  into  a  slaughter-house  of  the  best  men  of  the 
time,  Italy  was  suffering  from  plague  and  famine.  In 
A.D.  192  he  formed  the  design  of  entering  the  senate 
house  with  a  band  of  gladiators,  and  murdering  the  con- 
suls and  many  other  persons  of  high  rank.  The  list  he 
had  drawn  up  of  his  intended  ^"ictims  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  mistress  jNIarcia,  and  as  she  found  her  own  name 
among  them,  she  anticipated  the  plot,  and,  assisted  by 
several  others,  she  caused  the  monster  to  be  strangled  in 
his  bed,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  A.D.  192.  His  death 
filled  Rome  with  joy,  and  the  senate  cursed  his  memory; 
the  praetorians  alone  did  not  join  in  the  general  rejoicing, 
for  upon  them  the  treasures  of  the  empire  had  been  most 
lavishly  squandered  by  Commodus. 

Commodus,  throughout  his  reign,  had  never  troubled 
himself  about  the  interests  of  the  empire,  but  its  integrity 
had  nevertheless  been  preserved  by  the  valour  and  activity 
of  his  generals,  who  successfully  warded  off  or  repelled  the 
invasions  of  the  barbarians. 


The  reign  of  Commodus  forms  the  real  beginning  of  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  from  this  time  down  to 
its  final  overthrow,  in  a.d.  476,  we  have,  with  only  very 
few-  exceptions,  a  succession  of  rulers  distinguished  for 
tyranny,  baseness,  and  weakness.  The  praetorian  guards 
henceforth  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire,  and  exercised  a 
perfect  military  despotism.  As,  however,  the  legiors 
stationed  in  the  provinces  did  not  always  approve  of  or 
jicquiesce  in  the  sovereign  chosen  by  the  prtetorians,  it 
rei^eatedly  happened  that  two  or  more  emperors  were 
proclaimed  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  which   of  course  led   to   wars   among  the   rival 
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sovereigns.  On  one  occasion,  not  long  after  the  death  of 
Commocliis,  the  pnetorians  went  so  far  as  to  offer  the 
imj)erial  dignity  to  the  liigbrst  bidder.  The  Christians, 
not\\-ithst;inding  the  fearliil  jieisecutions  to  which  they 
were  ex{X)sed  under  some  of  the  successors  of  Commodus, 
steadily  continued  to  l^ecome  more  niimeronSy  irntil  in  the 
reign  of  C-ons-tantine  (a.d.  306  to  a.d.  337),  their  nnm- 
beis  and  their  influence  were  so  great,  that  CTiristianity 
could  no  longt-r  he  suppressed,  and  became  tho  recognised 
religion  of  the  eni]»ire 

It  had  long  Uen  felt  tliat  it  was  difficult  to  govern  the 
vast  emj>ire  from  Rome  !V>  its  central  ]x>int  ;  at  length 
the  em]>eror  Theodosins,  slioitlv  before  his  death  in  a.d. 
395,  divided  the  emjnre  into  two  pirts,  the  western  and 
the  easteiii,  the  Adriatic  forming  the  boundaiy  between 
them.  Rome  remained  the  capital  of  the  West,  while 
Byzantium,  which  had  been  much  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished by  Constnntine,  became  the  capital  of  the  East, 
under  the  name  of  Constantinople.  In  less  than  a 
hundred  yeai-s  after  this  division,  the  Germans  and  other 
barbarians,  invading  not  only  the  provinces  of  the  western 
empii-e,  such  as  Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Africa,  but 
Italy  itself,  reducetl  the  Roman  sovereigns  to  such  a  state 
of  weakness,  that  at  last,  in  a.d.  476,  Odoacer,  a  chief 
of  the  German  tribe  of  the  Heruli,  after  making  him- 
self master  of  Rome,  wrote  to  the  emperor  of  the  East, 
that  Rome  no  longer  required  an  emperor,  and  demanded 
for  himself  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Romulus  Augus- 
tulus,  the  last  em])eror,  readily  resigned  his  dignity,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  private  retirement  in 
Campania.  The  Eastern  or  Greek  empu^  continued  its 
existence  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  longer,  until,  in  a.d. 
1453,  it  was  conquered  and  overthrown  by  the  Turks. 

The  change  which  had  come  over  the  west  of  Europe 
during  the  last  century  of  the  empire  was  immense.  The 
ancient  civilisation  and  the  ancient  religion  had  died 
away,  paganism  had  given  way  to  Christianity,  and  the 
Roman  provinces  and  Italy  had  been  overrun  and  con- 
quered by  Teutonic  tribes,  which  establLshed  themselves 
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in  the  conquered  countries,  formed  independent  king- 
doms, and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  an  entirely  new 
state  of  things,  out  of  which  our  modern  states  and 
modem  civilisation  have  arisen.  The  conquerors  settling 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  in  the  coiu^se  of  time 
adopted  the  language,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  Romans, 
whence  the  nations  of  south-western  Eiu'ope  stil)  speak 
languages  which  are  essentially  Latin ;  and  their  mamiers, 
customs,  and  even  their  Chi-istianity,  still  bear  many 
irsuim  of  B^man  influence. 
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753-716 
715-672 
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640-616 
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501 
498 
496 
495 
494 
493 

491 
486 

485 
477 
473 
471 

462 
458 
457 
454 
451 
450 
449 


Foundation  of  Rome. 

RomiUus.     Political  institutions/ 

Numa  Pompilius.    Eeligious  institutions. 

Tullus  Hostilius.   War  against  Alba.   TlieHoratiiandCuriatii. 

Alba  Louga  destroj'ed.     Beginnings  of  the  plebs.v 
Ancus  Marcius.     Formation  of  "the  plebeian  order  by  the  con- 
quest of  Latins.     Ostia  built. 
Tarquinius  Priscus  attempts  reforms,  but  is  thwarted.  ' 
Servius  TiQlius.     Organisation  of  the  plebs,  and  reforms  of 

the  constitution. 
Tarquinius  Superbus. 
Establishment  of  the  republic.    Fu-st^onsuls.     Conspiracy 

at  Rome.     War  ■\\'ith  Porsemia, 
War  against  the  Sabines. 
War  with  the  Latins. 
T.  Larcius,  first  dictator.  •«■ 

Battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  in  which  the  Latins  are  defeated. 
Death  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.     Insurrection  of  the  plebs. 
Secession  of  the  plebs  to  the  3foiis  Sacer. 
Appointment  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs.     The  -(Ediles. 

League  of  Sp.  Cassius  with  the  Latins. 
Coriolanus  stirs  up  the  Volscians  against  Rome. 
League  of  Sp.  Cassius  with  the  Hernicans.    First  attempt  at 

an  agrarian  law. 
Sp.  Cassius  put  to  death,  and  his  agrarian  law  disregarded. 
Defeat  of  the  Fabii  on  the  Cremera. 
The  tribune  Genucius  murdered. 
The  tribune  Publilius  Volero  carries  several  laws  to  protect  the 

plebs. 
Tlie  tribune  C.  TerentQlus  Arsa  demands  a  revision  of  the  laws. 
The  dictator  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  defeats  the  ^quians. 
The  number  of  tribunes  of  the  plebs  is  increased  to  ten. 
The  bill  of  Terentillus  Arsa  is  at  length  carried. 
The  first  decomvirate. 

The  second  decemvlrate.    Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
Secession  of  the  plebs  to  the  iUons  Sacer.     Deposition  of  the 

decemvirs.     Laws  of  Valerius  and  Horatius. 
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443 
440 
439 
438 
426 
396 
391 
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384 
383 
376 
367 
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358 
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351 
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343-341 
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328 

326-304 

322 
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315 
314 
312 
311 
309 
308 
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305 

300 

298-290 

295 

292 
290 

285-282 


The  tribune  C'anuleius  carries  a  law  establishing  the  connubmm 

between  patricians  and  plebeians. 
Institution  of  tlie  censorship. 
Famine  at  Eome.     Sp.  Maelius  assists  the  poor. 
Sp.  Rlaelins  murdered  by  Servilius  Ahala. 
The  first  military  tribunes  instead  of  consuls. 
FideniE  destroyed. 

Capture  of  Veil  by  Camilhis  after  a  siege  of  ten  years. 
Camillas  goes  into  exile.     The  Gauls  besiege  Clusium. 
Battle  of"  the  Allia.     Rome  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 

Gaids. 
M.  Manlius  Capitolinus  condemned  to  death. 
The  Pomptine  district  assigned  to  the  plebeians. 
C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  bring  forward  their  rogations. 
The  Licinian  rogations  are  passed  after  a  struggle  of 

nearly  ten  years. 
L.  Sextius,  the  hist  plebeian  consul    First  appointment  of 

a  praetor. 
T.  Manlius  Torqiiatus  defeats  a  gigantic  Gaul  on  the  Allia. 
The  first  plebeian  dictator,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 
The  first  plebeian  censor. 

M.  Valerius  Corvois  slays  a  Gallic  chief  by  the  aid  of  a  raven. 
First  war  against  the  Samnites. 
War  against  the  Latins.     Self-sacrifice  of  P.  Decius. 
The  laws  of  Q.  Publilius  Philo. 
Final  subjugation  of  Latium. 
The  first  plebeian  prsetor. 
Foundation  of  the  colony  of  Fregellae. 
Second  war  against  the  Samnites. 
Luceria  in  Apulia  conquered  by  the  Romans. 
Defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Caudium.    Afterwards  they  gain 

several  victories. 
War  declared  against  Rome  by  the  Etruscans. 
Great  success  of  the  Romans  against  Sanmiuro. 
The  Appian  road  made. 
War  with  the  Etruscans  breaks  out. 
The  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  defeats  the  Samnites. 
The  Etruscan  towns  conclude  peace. 
The  Samnites  defeated  in  all  directions.     Subjugation  of  the 

Hernicans. 
The  Samnites,   defeated  at  Bovianum,  sue  for  peace.     The 

^quians  rise,  but  are  completely  crushed. 
The  colleges  of  au.gurs  and  pontifi's  thrown  open  to  the  ple- 
beians by  the  Ogulnian  law. 
Third  war  "^  against  the   Samnites.     The  Etruscans  and 

Umbrians  also  rise  again. 
The  Romans  recover  all  Lucania.     Victory  of  the  Romans  at 

Sentiniun  in  Umbria.     Decius  Mus. 
The  Samnites  totally  defeated ;  their  conunander  Pontius  taken. 
Samnium,  and  soon  after  Etruria  and  Umbria,  recognise  the 

.  supremacy  of  Rome. 
War  against  the  Gauls.     Subjugation  of  the  Senones  and 

Boii. 
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B.C.282 
281 

280 
279 
278 
276 
275 
273 
272 
271 


264 

264-241 

262 
260 
258 
256 


255 


254 
252 
250 

249 
247 
242 
241 


229 

228 
226 
225 
224 
223 
222 


219 

218-202 
218 

217 
216 
215 


The  Romans  relieve  Thurii,  which  is  liesieged  by  the  Lucaniaas. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epims,  lands  in  Italy. 

The  Romans  defeated  l)y  Pyrrhus  near  Heracleia. 

The  Romans  again  defeated  by  Pyrrhns  at  Asculura. 

Truce  between  the  Romans  and  PjTrhus,  who  goes  to  Sicily. 

Pyrrhus  returns  to  Italy. 

Pyrrhus,  defeated  at  Beneventum,  abandons  Italy. 

Embassy  of  Ptolemy  Philadelplius  to  Rome. 

All  southern  Italy  submits  to  Rome. 

Rhegium  also  is  recovered  by  the  Roroans. 

Fourth  and  last  war  against  the  Saninites,  lasts  only  one 

year. 
The  Romans  ally  themselves  with  the  Mamertines  of  Messana. 

Peace  with  Hiero. 
The  first  Punic  war. 

Agrigentum  liesieged  and  taken  by  the  Romans. 
C.  Duilius  defeats  the  Carthaginians  otf  Mylae. 
Atilius  Calatiuus  carries  on  the  Avar  in  Sicily. 
The  Carthaginians  defeated  otf  Ecnomus  by  M.  Atilius  Regnlus, 

who  sails  with  his  fleet  to  Africa. 
Success  of  Reg-ulus  in  Africa,  but  he  is  afterwards  defeated  by 

Xanthippus  and  taken  prisoner.     Wreck  of  the  Roman 

fleet  on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
A  new  fleet  is  equipped,  and  Panormns  taken. 
The  Roman  fleet  sails  to  Africa,  Ijut  is  A\Tecked  on  its  return. 
The  Carthaginians  defeated  near  Panonnus.     Regulus  sent  as 

ambassador  to  Rome.     Siege  of  Lilybneum.l 
Defeat  of  Appins  Claudius  by  land  and  sea. 
Hamilcar  undertakes  the  command  of  the  Cai-thaginians. 
The  Romans  bnild  a  new  fleet.  — 
C.  Lutatius  Catulus  defeats  the  Carthaginians  off  the  Ji'gates 

insular.     Peace  with  Carthage.     Sicily  the  first  Roman 

province. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  are  taken  from  Carthage. 
War  against  the  lUyrian  pirates.    Agrarian  law  of  C.  Flaminius. 

Death  of  Hamilcar  in  Spain :  he  is  succeeded  by  Hasdrubal. 
Peace  with  the  lUyrians. 
The  Gauls  invade  Etruria. 
The  Gauls  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Telamon. 
Reduction  of  the  Boii. 
C.  Flaminius  conquers  the  Insubrians. 
M.  Claudius  .Marcellus,  in  the  battle  of  Clastidium,  brings  the 

Gallic  Avar  to  a  close.  Cremona  and  Placentia  founded. 
Assassination  of  Hasdrubal,  who  is  succeeded  by  Hannibal. 
Second  war  against  the  Illyriaus,  who  are  conquered  by  L. 

^Emilius  Paulus.     C'apture  of  Saguntum. 
The  second  Punic  or  the  Hannlbalian  war. 
The  Romans  defeated  on  the  Tlcinus  and  the  Trehia.     Cn. 

Cornelius  Scipio  goes  to  Spain. 
Defeat  of  the  Romans  on  Lake  Trasimenus. 
The  Romans  defeated  at  Cannse. 
Losses  of  Hannibal  at  Nola  and  Beneventum.    Syracuse  revolts 

from  Rome.   Treaty  of  Haumbal  A\ith  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
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215-205 
214-212 

212 
211 

210 
209 

207 

205 
204 
203 
202 
201 
200-197 
200-181 
198 
197 

196 
192 
191 
190 

A  .188 

183 

181-179 

171-168 

168 

155 

151 

149 

149-146 

148 
148-140 
147-146 

146 

143-133 

141 
140 
139 
137 


134-132 
133 


131-130 


First  war  against  Macedonia. 

Siege  and  capture  of  Syracuse  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

The  two  Scipios  slain  iu  battle  iu  Spain. 

The  Romans  conquer  Capua.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  goes  to 
Spain. 

Scipio  takes  Carthago  Nova  in  Spain. 

Tarentum  recovered  by  the  Romans.  Hasdrubal  defeated  at 
BcHcula. 

Hasdrubal  goes  to  Italy,  but  is  defeated  and  slain  on  the 
Metaurus. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  goes  to  Sicily. 

Scipio  crosses  over  into  Africa. 

Syphax  taken  prisoner. 

Hannibal  recalled  to  Africa,  is  defeated  in  the  battle  Of  Zama, 

Peace  ^\ith  Carthage  ratified  at  Rome. 

Second  war  against  Macedonia. 

War  against  the  Ligurians,  Insubrians,  and  Boians. 

T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  undertakes  the  war  against  Macedonia. 

Philip  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalte.  Peace  between 
Macedonia  and  Rome. 

Flamininus  proclaims  the  independence  of  Greece. 

Antiochus,  invited  by  the  yEtolians,  crosses  over  into  Europe. 

Antiochus  and  the  iEtolians  defeated  at  Thermopylae. 

L.  Cornelius  Scipio  crosses  over  into  Asia,  and  defeats  Anti- 
ochus in  the  battle  of  Magnesia.    Peace  concluded. 

Peace  with  Antiochus  ratified  at  Rome. 

Death  of  Hannibal. 

"War  in  Spain  brought  to  a  close  by  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

Third  and  last  Macedonian  war. 

Battle  of  Pydna,  in  which  Perseus  is  defeated.  One  thousaad 
Ach.neans  sent  to  Italy. 

Greek  philosophers  expelled  from  Rome. 
:  The  surviving  Achaeans  return  to  Greece. 
■  Andriscus,  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia. 

The  third  and  last  Punic  war. 

Andriscus  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Q.  CaecUius  Metellus. 

War  in  Spain.     Viriathus. 
I  War  against  the  Achai^ans. 

Destruction  of  Corinth,  and  subjugation  of  Greece.    Capture 
I        and  destruction  of  Carthage. 

War  against  the  Celtiberians  iu  Spain.     Siege  of  Numantia. 

Peace  with  Viriathus. 

Viriathus  murdered  by  hired  assassins. 

The  Gabinian  law,  ordaining  vote  by  ballot  at  the  elections. 

Final  subjugation  of  the  Lusitanians.  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus 
concludes  peace  with  the  Numantines.  The  Cassian  law, 
ordaining  vote  by  ballot  in  the  courts  of  law. 

Servile  war  in  Sicily. 

Numantia  taken  and  destroyed.  Attains  of  Pergamus  dies, 
bequeathing  his  kiugdom  to  the  Roman  people.  Tribune- 
ship  of  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  :  is  nuirdered. 

War  against  Aristonicus,  who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Per 
gamus. 
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KC.126 
123 
122 
121 
113 

111-106 
109 

107 
106 

104 

102 


102-99 
101 
100 


91 

90-88 

.90 

88 

88-84 

87 


84 

83 

83-81 


79 

79-72 

78 

74-64 

74 

73-71 

73 

72 

71 

70 

69 

67 

66 


First  conquests  of  tlie  Romans  in  Gaul. 
Tribuneship  of  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

Second  tribuneship  of  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

Miu'der  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  civil  bloodshed  at  Rome. 

The  Cimbri  and  Teutones  begin  their  migration  westward. 

The  JugTirthine  war, 

Q.  CcBcilins  Metellus  undertakes  the  command  against  Jugurtha. 

C.  Marius. 
First  consulship  of  C.  Marius,  who  succeeds  ^Metellus  in  Africa. 
Jugiu'tha  taken  prisoner  by  L.  Cornelius  SuUa.     Biilh  of 

Cicero. 
Marius  appointed  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Cimbri  and 

Teutones. 
The  Cimbri  return  from  Spain,  and  are  joined  in  Gaul  by  the 

Teutones.    Battle  of  Aquae  Sextiae,  in  which  tie  Teutones 

are  defeateti 
Second  ser\ile  war  in  Sicily. 
The  Cimbri  defeated  in  the  Campi  Raudii. 
C.  Marius  consul  for  the  sixth  time.     The  seditious  tribune, 

L.  Appuleius  Saturninus,  and  his  party  besieged  in  the 

Capitol,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 
The  tribune  M.  Li\aus  Drusus  attempts  to  confer  the  franchise 

upon  the  Italian  allies,  but  isjnurdered. 
The  Social  or  Marsic  war.    L^/ 
The  Lex  Julia  confers  the  franchise  on  the  Latins. 
The  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  obtain  the  franchise.     End  of 

the  Social  War. 
First  war  against  Mithridates.^^'i^'il  war  between  Marius 

and  Sulla.     Marius  flees  to  Africa. 
Marius  returns  to  Rome.     Scenes  of  horror  at  Rome. 
Siege  and  capture  of  Athens  by  Sulla.     Marius  dies  in  his 

seventh  consulship. 
Peace  concluded  ^\ith  Mithridates. 

Sulla  returns  to  Italy,  and  is  successful  against  his  opponenls. 
Second  war  against  Mithridates.-^ 
Capture  of  Prfeneste.    Young  Marius  kills  himself.    Battle  at 

the  Colline  gat-e.    Q.  Sertorius  goes  to  Spain.    Sulla  enters 

Rome.    First  proscription.    Sulla  dictator.    Political  and 

legal  reforms. 
Sulla  lays  do^^'n  his  dictatorship,  and  withdraws  to  Puteoli. 
War  against  Sertorius, 

Death  of  Sulla.    Coiumencement  of  the_war  against  the  pirates. 
Third  war  against  Mithridates.  T 
Sertorius  allies  himself  with  Mithridates  of  Pontus. 
Servile  war  in  Italy.     Spartacus. 
Lucullus  defeats  ]Niithridates. 
Murder  of  Sertorius  at  Osca. 
The  slaves  defeated  by  11.  Licinius  Crassus. 
Cn.  Pompey  consul.    Tlie  political  reforms  of  Sulla  abolished. 
Lucullus  defeats  TiCTanes  and  Mithridates  at  Tigranocerta, 
On.   Pompey  undertakes  the  war  against  the  pirates. 

Lucullus  recalled. 
Cn.  Pompey  obtains  the  command  against  Mithridates. 
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B.C. 


66 


45 
44 
43 

42 
41 

40 

39 

38-36 

36 

34 
32 
31 
30 
29 
27 

25-13 
24 
23 
20 
19 

16-13 


Cn.  Pompey  ptirsnes  Mitliridates  into  Albania  and  Iberia. 

J.  Caesar  is  ciirule  aedile,  and  puts  himself  at  the  head  of 

the  popular  party. 
Mithridates,  being  conspired  against  by  his  own  son,  takes 

poison.  Consulship  of  Cicero.  Catilinarian  conspiracy. 
Cn.  Pompey  returns  to  Italy. 
Caesar  as  propra?tor  in  Spain.     P.  Clodius. 
J.  Caesar  consul. 
P.  Clodius  tribune.     Cicero  goes  into  exile.     Caesar  proceeds 

to  Gaul. 
Cicero  recalled. 
Caesar  receives  the  administration  of  Gaul  for  five  years  more. 

He  crosses  the  Rhine,  and  invades  Britain. 
Caesar  invades  Britain  a  second  time.    Death  of  Julia,  Caesar's 

daughter. 
Caesar  again  crosses  the  Rhine.     Crassus  defeated  in  Sjnria. 
Generarinsurrection  in  Gaul.     Fall  of  Alesia.     Pompey  for  a 

time  sole  consul. 
Caesar  returns  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.      Claudius  Marcellus  pro- 
poses measures  against  Caesar. 
Caesar  is  called  upon  to  disband  his  army. 
Caesar  crosses  the  Rubicon.     Pompey  and  his  party  flee 

from  Italy.     Caesar  in  Spain.     On  his  return  he  is  made 

dictator. 
Caesar  consiU.    Battle  of  Pharsalus. 

Caesar  defeats  Phaniaces  of  Pontus  :  crosses  over  into  Africa. 
Battle  of  Thapsus,  in  which  the  Pompeians  in  Africa  are 

defeated.     Ctesar  reforms  the  calendar,  and  goes  to  Spain 

against  the  sons  of  Pompey, 
Battle  of  Munda :  the  Pompeians  defeated. 
Caesar  murdered. 
War  of  Mutina.      The    triumvirate    between    Octavianus, 

Antonv,  and  Lepidus.     Proscription.     Death  of  Cicero. 
Battles  of  PMUppL 
War  of  Perusia. 

Capture  and  destruction  of  Perusia.    War  with  the  Parthians. 
Peace  of  ilisenum  with  Sext.  Pompeius. 
War  ag-ainst  Sext.  Pompeius. 

Sext.  Pompeius  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Mylae.     Lepidus  de- 
posed.    Antony  sustains  great  loss  against  the  Parthians. 
Antony  conquers  Armenia,  and  gives  it  to  Cleopatra. 
War  declared  against  the  queen  of  Egypt. 
Battle  of  Actium.  < 
Death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Octav-ianus  returns  to  Rome. 
OctaAianus  receives  the  title  of  Augustus  and  Imperator. 

Division  of  the  provinces.     Augustus  goes  to  Spain. 
War  against  the  Alpine  tribes. 
Augustiis  returns  from  Spain. 
Aug\;stus  obtains  the  tribunician  power  for  life. 
The  Parthians  send  back  the  Roman  standards. 
The  Cantabri  finally  subdued  l.)y  Agrippa. 
Augustus  in  Gaul,  to  protect  its  eastern  frontiers. 
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B.C.    12 
12-9 


6  or  4 


14 
14-37 

14 
16 
19 
20 


31 
33 
37 

37-41 
39 
41 

41-54 
43 
50 
51 

64-68 
54 
61 
62 
64 


67 
J-69 


69-79 

70 

71 

74 

77-85 

79-81 

79 

80 
81-96 

83 


Death  of  Lepidus  and  Agrippa, 

Drusus  has  the  command  against  the  Germans. 

Tiberius  succeeds  Drusus  against  the  Germans, 

Domitius  Ahenoljarhus  takes  the  command  against  the  Germans. 

Birtli  of  Jesus  Clirlst. 

Tiberius  resumes  the  war  against  the  Germans, 

Western  Germany  a  Roman  province. 

War  against  the  revolted  Dalmatians  and  Pannonians, 

Defeat  of  Varus, 

Death  of  Augustus. 

Reign  of  Tiberius, 

Revolt  of  the  legions  in  Germany  and  Pannonia. 

Germanieus  recalled  from  Germany. 

Germanicus  dies  in  Syria. 

^lius  Seianus  guides  the  counsels  of  Tiberius. 

The  castra  prcetoria  established  near  Rome,  Drusus,  son  of 
Tiberius  poisoned. 

Tiberiiis  withdraws  to  Capreae. 

Execution  of  ^lius  Seianus, 

Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Tiberius  murdered  by  suffocation,  • 

Reign  of  Cali^a. 

A  conspiracy  formed  against  Caligula, 

Caligula  murdered 

Reign  of  Claudius, 

Commencement  of  permanent  conquests  in  Britain. 

Successful  war  against  the  Parthiaus. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  Britain  a  Roman  province. 

Reign  of  Nero. 

Corbulo  drives  the  Parthians  from  Armenia. 

Insurrection  in  Britain  under  Boadicea. 

Nero  banishes  Octavia.     BuiTUs  put  to  death. 

Great  fire  at  Rome. 

Seneca  the  philosopher  and  Lucan  the  poet  put  to  death. 

Tiridates  recognised  as  king  of  Armenia. 

Nero  goes  to  Greece.  Insurrection  of  the  Jews.  Vespasian 
conducts  the  war  against  them. 

Servius  Galha,  is  murdered. 

Salvius  Otho,  defeated  at  Bedriacum,  kills  himself. 

Vitellius,  is  murdered  in  the  prretorian  camp. 

Vespasian.     The  siege  of  Jerusalem  is  left  to  Titus. 

Vespasian  arrives  at  Rome.  Capture  and  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.    Insurrection  of  Claudius  Civilis  and  the  Batavi. 

Petilius  Cerealis,  governor  of  Britain,  isaccompaniel  byAgricola. 

Philosophers  expelled  from  Rome. 

Agricola  governor  of  Britain. 

Reign  of  Titus. 

First  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  destruction  of 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiaj. 

Great  fire  at  Rome,     Completion  of  the  Colosseum. 

Reign  of  Domitian. 

Domitian  undertakes  an  expedition  agaiust  the  ChattL 
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84 

86 

90 

96-98 

98-117 

100 

103 

104-106 

114 

115 

117-138 

118 

120 
131-136 
138-161 
161-180 

]62 
166 
167 
169 
175 

178 
180-192 

180 
183 
184 
185 
306-337 
47C 


AgTi<^ola  defeats  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus. 

The  Daciaus  make  war  against  the  Romans. 

Domitian  purchases  peace  of  the  Dacians. 

Reign  of  Nerva. 

Reign  of  Trajan. 

Trajan  sets  out  against  the  Dacians. 

Peace  with  the  Dacians. 

Second  Dacian  war,  at  the  end  of  which  Dacia  becomes  a 

Roman  province. 
War  against  the  Parthians. 
Armenia  a  Roman  province. 
Reign  of  Hadrian ;  he  makes  the  Euphrates  the  "boundary  in 

the  East. 
Hadrian  returns  to  Rome  from  the  East,     War  against  the 

Sarmatians.     A  conspiracy  against  him  suppressed. 
Hadrian  travels  through  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 
War  against  the  Jews. 

Reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.    Peace  throughout  the  empire. 
Reign  of  M.  Aurelius, 
I  L,  Verus  goes  to  the  East  against  the  Parthians. 
Peace  concluded  ■s\-ith  the  Parthians, 
War  against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi. 
Death  of  L.  Verus, 
Peace  with  the  Marcomanni  concluded.     Revolt  of  Avidiui 

Cassius  in  the  East, 
Renewal  of  the  war  against  the  Marcomanni. 
Reign  of  Commodus. 

Commodus  purchases  peace  of  the  Marcomanni, 
Conspiracy  against  Commodus  headed  by  his  sister  Lucilla. 
War  against  the  Caledonians  terminated. 
Perennis  recalled  from  Britain,  and  put  t^  dRath, 
Reign  of  Constantine. 
Deposition  of  the  last  Roman  emperor. 
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AccA  Laurentia,  13, 

Achseans,  81. 

Actium,  Battle  of,  127. 

Adis,  64. 

^gatian  Isles,  Battle  of,  66. 

^milius  Paulas,  69-73. 

.^miliias  Paulus  (son  of  last),  81, 

.^neas,  13. 

.Squians,  54. 

.SItolians,  78. 

Afranius,  118, 

Africa,  63. 

Agricola,  145. 

Agrigentum,  63. 

Agrippa,  126-130. 

Agrippa  Postumus,  132. 

Agrippina,  135. 

Agrippina  (Mother  of  Nero),  183. 

Ahala  Servilins,  42. 

Alba  Longa,  13-17. 

Algidus  Mount,  36. 

Allia,  Battle  of  the,  44» 

AUifae,  53. 

Amulius,  13. 

Anciis  Marcius,  18. 

Andriscus,  81. 

Antinons,  150. 

Antiocbus  (King  of  Syria),  77,  78. 

Antiochus,  111. 

Antonia  (daughter  of  Claudius),  140. 

Antoninus  Pius,  151. 

Antonius  Lucius,  125. 

Antonius  Marcus  (Orator).  102. 

Antony,  122,  125,  127. 

Appian  Road,  the,  56. 

Appius  Claudius,  40. 

Appius  Claudius,  56,  59,  65. 

Apulia,  52. 

Aquae  Sextiae,  Battle  of,  95. 

Archelaus,  100,  105. 

Archimedes,  74 

Ardea,  25. 

Aricia,  16 

Aristobulus,  111, 

Aristodemus,  32. 

Aristonicus,  88,  99, 

Arminius,  132,  136. 

Artaxata,  Battle  of,  llOt 

Aruns,  23,  25, 

Aryan  Family,  10. 

Ascanius,  13. 

Asculum,  Battle  of,  53. 

Athenians,  82, 

Athens,  101. 


Attains  (King  of  Pergamus),  88. 

Augurs,  16. 

Augustulus  Romulus,  156. 

Augustus  (Octavianus),  128,  132, 

AureUus  Marcus  (Yeius),  152. 

Auiuncans,  31. 

Aventine  Moimt,  19, 

Bacchus,  85. 

Bsecula,  Battle  of,  75. 

Batavi,  Insurrection  of  the,  145. 

Bedriacum,  Battle  near,  142. 

Beneventum,  74. 

Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Britons,  148. 

Bocchus,  94. 

Boians,  56. 

Brennus,  44. 

Britannicus  (Son  of  Claudius),  139, 

Brutus  Decimus,  122,  123. 

Brutus  Junias,  121,  124. 

Brutus,  Lucius  Junius,  25,  29L 

Burrus,  139. 

C^CILITJS,  65. 

Caelian  Hill,  18. 

Caesar,  C.  Julius,  113-122, 

Caesar  Caius,  132. 

Caesar  Lucius,  132. 

Ciesar  Lucius  Julius,  93* 

Caius  (Caligula),  135, 

Caius  Doilius,  63. 

Calatinus  Atilius,  63. 

Caligula  (Caius),  136. 

Camillus,  43,  44. 

Campi  Raudii,  95. 

Cannpe,  Battle  of,  73. 

Cantabri  (the),  130. 

Canuleius,  41. 

Capitolina  JiUa  (Jerusalem),  151» 

Capitoline  Hill,  14, 

Capua,  49,  73. 

Carbo,  102,  104. 

Carrhae,  Battle  of,  115, 

Carthage,  61,  63.  76,  81,  82,  83; 

Carthage,  New,  69,  75. 

Carthaginians,  61. 

CasiUnum,  73. 

Cassius,  121,  124. 

Cassius  Avidius,  153. 

Cassius  Longinus,  90. 

Cassius  Sptuius,  32,  34, 

Castor,  32. 

Catiline,  103,  112, 

Gate  Forcins  (Censor),  82,  8& 
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Cato  Porcius,  lieutenant  of  Pompey, 
113. 

Catulus  Lutatius,  66. 

Catulus  Lutalius,  95,  102. 

Caudium,  53. 

Celtiberians,  87. 

Ceiealis,  li5. 

Christ,  Birth  of  Jesns,  132. 

Christ,  Crucifixion  of  Jesns,  136. 

Cicero  (orator),  112,  114,  122,  123. 

Cilician  Pirates  crushed  by  Pompey, 
109. 

Cincinnatus  Quinctius,  36,  42. 

Cineas,  58. 

Cinna  L.  Cornelius  (Consul),  100,  102. 

Circeii,  24. 

Circus  Maximus,  20. 

Civilis,  145. 

Clastidium,  Battle  of,  69. 

Claudius,  137. 

Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  119,  125, 
127. 

Cloaca  Maxima,  21. 

Clodius  Publius,  110. 

Clupea,  64. 

Clusium,  44. 

Cueius,  75. 

Collatia,  25. 

Colline  Gate,  Battle  of,  102. 

Colosseum  (the),  144. 

Commodus,  153,  154. 

Constantine,  156. 

Corbio,  Battle  of,  36. 

Corbulo,  138,  140. 

Corcyi'a,  68. 

Coriolanus  Marcius,  34. 

Coruelia  (Mother  of  the  Gracchi),  90. 

Cornelii,  name  given  to  slares  enfran- 
chised by  Sulla,  104. 

Corsica,  63,  67. 

Cotta  Aurelius,  106. 

Crassus  Licinius,  108,  114. 

Cremera  (river),  36. 

Cremona,  69. 

Curiatii  (the),  17. 

Curio,  118. 

Curius  Dentatus,  59. 

Cynoscephaloe,  Battle  of,  78. 

Cyzicus,  Siege  of,  109. 

Dacians,  146. 

Danube,  Battle  of  the,  153, 

Decius,  55. 

Decius  Mus,  P.,  49. 

Decius  Mus,  P.,  49. 

Demetrius  (of  Pharos),  69,  77. 

Domitia,  147. 

DomJtian  (Son  of  Vespasian),  143,146. 

Domitius  Ahenobavbus,  104. 

Drusus,  131. 

Driisus  Livius,  92. 

Drusus  Livius  (son  of  last),  97. 


Dyrrhachium,  struggle  between  C»sa» 
and  Pompey  at,  118. 

EcNOMUS,  Battle  of,  64. 

Egeria,  16. 

Egvpt,  84;  made  a  Eoman  province^ 

'  127. 
Epictetus,  147. 
Epidamnus,  68. 
Eryx  Mount,  66. 
EsquUine  Hill,  23. 
Etruscans,  10,  53i. 
Eunus,  90. 

Fabii,  36. 
Fabius,  70. 

Fabius  Maximus,  53,  56. 
Fabius  Maximus,  Q.,  73,  74, 
Fabricius  Caius,  58. 
Faustina,  153. 
Faustulus,  13. 
Fidenfe,  14,  18,  43. 
Fimbria,  101. 
Flamininus  Quinctins,  78. 
Flaminius,  Gains,  69,  72. 
Fi-egellpe,  52. 
Fulvia,  124. 

Gabinius,  90. 

Gabinius  Aulus,  109. 

Galba  Servius,  140,  142. 

Galba  Sulpicius,  87. 

Gauls,  43. 

Gaurus  Mount,  49. 

Genucius,  35. 

Germanicus,  136. 

Glabrio  Acilius,  78,  110. 

Glaucia  Servilius,  96. 

Gracchus  Cloelius,  36. 

Gracchus,  Tib.  Sempronius,  74,  80. 

Gracchus,  Tib.  Sempronius,  90,  91. 

Gracchus,  C.  Sempronius,  92,  93. 

Greece,  10. 

Hadrian,  150. 

Hamilcar  (Father  of  Hannibal),  66, 67, 

69. 

Hannibal  goes  to  Spain  at  the  age  of  9 
years,  69;  oath,  70;  wins  Battle  of 
Trebia,  72 ;  wins  Battle  of  Trasi- 
menus,  72 ;  cruelty,  74 ;  meets 
Scipio  at  Zama,  76 ;  flight  after 
Battle  of  Magnesia,  and  death,  79. 

Hasdriibal,  69,  75. 

Hercte  Mount,  66. 

Herculaneum,  145. 

Hernicans,  34,  54. 

Hiero  King,  61,  74, 

Hirtius,  123. 

Horatii  (the),  17. 

Horatius,  17. 

Horatius,  40. 
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Horatius  Codes,  80. 
EyTcanus,  HI. 

Iapyoes,  10. 

Iberus  (river),  60. 

lonians,  88. 

Isthmus,  Battle  on  the,  82, 

Italica,  97. 

Janiculus  Mount,  19. 

Janus,  Temple  of,  16. 

Jerusalem,  Siege  of,  144. 

Jews,  Rebellion  among  the,  141. 

Juba,  118,  120. 

Julia  (Daughter  of  Augustas),  132. 

Jugurtha,  93,  94. 

KORINTH,  82. 

L^Lius  Caius,  79. 

Latins,  10. 

Latium,  9. 

Lautulje,  Battle  of,  55. 

Lavinium,  13. 

Lepidus,  123. 

Lepidus  .Smilius  (Consul),  108. 

Licinian  (Law),  90. 

Licinius  Stolo,  46,  67. 

Livia,  132. 

Lucan  (Poet),  140. 

Lucania,  52,  54. 

Luceres,  15, 19. 

Lucius,  23,  24. 

Lucius  Sextiua,  46, 

Lucretia,  25. 

Lucullus,  110. 

Lydians,  88. 

Macro,  135. 

Msecenas,  129. 

Mfelius  Spurius,  42. 

Magnesia,  Battle  of,  79, 

Mamertines,  61. 

Mancinus  Hostilius,  87. 

Maniliiis  (Tribune),  110. 

Manlius,  64. 

Maulius  Capitolinus,  44,  45. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  47,  49. 

Manlius  (Son  of  Torquatus),  SOtt 

Mai-cellus  Claudius,  69,  74* 

MarceUus  Claudius,  116. 

Marcia,  155. 

Marciana,  149. 

Marcius  Caius,  47. 

Marcius  Coriolanus,  34. 

Marius  Caius,  94,  96,  102. 

Marius  Caius  (Son  of  last),  102. 

Marsian  War,  97. 

Marsians,  54. 

Masinissa,  76. 

Med.ullia,  Battle  of,  19. 

If  emmius  Caius  (Tribune)  93. 


Menenius  Agrippa,  83. 

MessaUna,  137 

Messalla,  129. 

Messana,  62. 

Metaurus,  Battle  of,  75. 

Metellus  Caecilius,  81. 

Metellus  Caecilius  (Numidicus),  94, 96. 

Metellus  Scipio,  120. 

Minucius,  36. 

Mithradates  V.,  88,  98. 

Mithradates  VI.,  99,  105, 109,  111. 

Mona  (Island),  140. 

Mummius  Lucius,  82. 

Munda,  Battle  of,  121. 

Murena,  105. 

Mutina,  War  of,  123. 

My  lae ,  Battle  of,  63 ;  second  Battle  of  ,126. 

Myttistratum,  63. 

Neapolis  (Naples),  52. 

Nero,  133,  139,  140. 

Nero  Claadius,  75. 

Nerva,  148. 

Nicomedes,  109. 

Nola,  74. 

Norbanus,  102. 

Numa  Pompilius  (of  Cures),  16. 

Numantia,  87. 

Numidia,  77. 

Numitor,  13. 

OCTAViA  (Sister  of  Octavianus),  126. 

Octavia  (Wife  of  Nero),  139. 

Octavianus,  Julius  Caesar,  122. 

Octavius,  91, 

Octavius  Cneius,  100,  102. 

Odoacer,  156. 

Ogulnius,  57. 

Opimius  (consitl),  92. 

Optimates,  89. 

Ostia,  19. 

Otho  Salvius,  142. 

Palatine  Hill,  14. 

Panormus,  Battle  of,  65. 

Pansa,  123. 

Papirius  Cursor,  54. 

Paul,  Martyrdom  of  the  Apostle,  139. 

Paulinus,  140. 

Pelignians,  54. 

Peloponnesus,  82. 

Pergamus,  84. 

Perpema,  88,  107. 

Perseus,  81. 

Perusia,  55;  War  of,  125. 

Peter,  Martyrdom  of  the  Apostle,  139. 

Petreius,  118. 

Phaniaces,  111,  119. 

Pharsalus,  Battle  of,  119. 

Philip  (King  of  Macedonia),  69,  77,  80. 

Philippi.  Battle  of,  124. 

Phraates,  126. 
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Phrygia,  88. 

Piso,  140. 

Pistoria,  Battle  0^  113, 

Placentia,  69. 

PUnv,  149. 

Plotina,  149. 

Pollio  Asinius,  129. 

PoJlux,  32. 

Pompeii,  145. 

Porapeius  Cneius  (eldest  Son  of  Pom- 

pey),  121. 
Pompeius  Refns,  101. 
Pompeius    Sextus    (vounger    Son   of 

Pompev),  121,  123. 
Pompey,  104,  106,  108,  119. 
Pontius,  53,  56. 
Pontius  Telesinus,  102. 
Porsenna  (King  of  Cltisium),  30, 
Postumiiis,  53. 
Primus  Antonius,  143. 
Procaa,  13. 
Publilius  Philo,  50. 
Publilius  Volero,  37. 
Publiiis  Valerius,  26. 
Pydna,Battle  of,  81 ;  second  Battleof,81. 
Pyrrhus  (King  of  Epirus),  58,  61. 

QUTRIKAL  Hill,  14. 
Quirinus,  15. 

Ramkes,  15. 

Eegillus  Lake,  Battle  of,  32. 

Eegulus  AtUius,  64. 

Remus,  13. 

Rhea,  Silvia,  13. 

Rome,  Foundation,  14;  Power  under 
Tarquins,  27;  rebuilt  irregularly 
after  burning  by  Gauls,  45;  Fire 
at,  139. 

Romulus,  13. 

Rupilius,  90. 

Rutuliaus,  25. 

Sabelliaks,  10. 

Sahiiia  Poppaea,  139,  140. 

SabiUes,  14. 

Sabinus  (Brother  of  Vespasian),  143. 

Sacred  Mount  (the),  33. 

Saguntines,  70. 

Samnite  War,  end  of  Second,  54, 

Samnites,  48. 

Samnium,  54. 

Sardinia,  63,  67. 

Saturninus  Appuleiua,  96. 

Scsevola  Mucius,  31. 

Scipio,  Cn.  Cornelius.  75. 

Scipio,  P.  Cornelius,  72,  75. 

Scipio,  P.   Cornelius  (Africanns),  son 

of  last,  75,  76,  79. 
Bcipio,  L.  Cornelius  (Asiaticus),  79. 
Scipio,  P.  Cornelius  Africanus  (iEinili- 

anuB),Son  of  iEmiliusPaulus, 83,87. 


Scipio  Nasica  (Seraplo),  91, 

Seianus  .Slius,  134,  135.  • 

Seneca,  139,  140. 

Senones,  56. 

Sentinum,  Battle  of,  5% 

Sertorius,  107. 

Servius  Tullius,  20,  2L 

Sidicines,  48. 

Signia,  24. 

Siris  (river),  58. 

Social  War,  97,  98. 

Spartacus,  Insurrection  o^  108. 

Spartans,  82, 

Spoletium,  72. 

Spurius  CassiuB,  32,  84, 

Stabiae,  145. 

Suessa  Pometia,  24. 

SuUa  Cornelius,  94,  100,  104, 

Sulpicius,  P.  (Tribune),  100. 

Syphax,  75,  76. 

Syracuse,  62 ;  Siege  of,  74. 

TACiTtTs  (Historian),  145. 

Tanaquil,  21. 

Tarentum,  57,  74. 

Tarpeian  Rock  (the),  45. 

Tarquinius,  23. 

Tavquinius  Collatinus,  25,  SflL 

Tarquinius  Piiscus,  20. 

Tarquinius  Sextus,  25. 

Tarquitius,  36. 

Tatius,  Titus,  14. 

Telanon,  Battle  of,  63. 

Terentillus  Arsa,  37. 

Teuta  Queen,  68. 

Teutones,  95. 

Thapsus,  Battle  of,  120. 

Thebes,  100. 

Theodosius,  156. 

Thermopvloe,  Battle  of,  78. 

Thessaly,  78. 

Thurii,  57. 

Tiberius,  131,  134,  136. 

Ticinus,  Battle  of,  72. 

Ti£:rane8, 110. 

Titles,  15. 

Titus,  25, 

Titus  (Son  of  Vespasian)  138,  143, 14& 

Titus  Larcius,  32. 

Titus,  Tatius,  14. 

Trajan,  148,  150. 

Trasimenus  Lake,  Battle  of,  72. 

Trebia,  Battle  there,  72. 

Triumviri  Rei  Constituendae,  title  of 

Antony,  Octavianus,  and  Lepidus, 

123. 
Tullia,  23. 

Tullus  HostUius,  17,  18. 
Tuscans,  10. 

Umbrians,  10,  64. 
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Valerius,  40. 

Valerius,  129, 

Valerius  Corvus,  47. 

Varro  Terentius,  73. 

Varus  Quiutilius,  132. 

Veientines,  14. 

Veii,  14,  43. 

Venusia,  73. 

Varus  Annius,  151. 

Verus  Lucius,  152. 

Vespasian,  138,  141,  143,  145. 

Vesuvius,  Battle  of,  49;   Eruption  of 

Mount,  145, 
VetariuB,  53. 


Vicus  Sceleratus,  2^ 
Viminal  Hill,  23. 
Vindex  Julius,  140. 
Virginia,  40. 
Virginius,  40. 
Viriathus,  87. 
Vii'idomarus,  69. 
Vitellius,  142. 
Volscians,  34,  50. 

Xanthippas,  64, 

Zama,  Battle  of,  76. 
Zela,  Battle  near,  118l 
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